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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed, to  have  the  Agricultural  Surveys 
of  the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional 
Communications  which  have  been  received  since 
the  Original  Reports  were  circulated,  has  in- 
duced the  Board  op  Agriculture  to  come  to  a 
resolution  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whole 
fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  the 
Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus 
reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated. 


N.  B.  Letters  to  the  Board,  may  be  addressed 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  M.P.  the  Presid  ru± 
No.  32,  Sackville-Strcet , Piccadilly , London. 
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Page  4,  line  \%for  1,512,468,  read  1,512-rr-g. 

— 2 ,/*r  968,149,300,  read  968,149tV 

— 15,  -r-  6,  for  aceration,  accretion. 

— 17,  — 20,  for  arid,  read  acid. 

— — — 29,  after  chisselly,  read  when  dry. 

— 32,  — 24,  for  loam,  read  low. 

t — 49,  — 12)  for  flying,  replying. 

— 54,  — 25,  after  apply,  read  as. 

— 61,-5  from  the  bottom,  for  acre,  read  annum. 

— 66,  — 8,  for  absorbing,  read  conducting. 

— 77,  — 10,  for  Kingsclose,  read  Kingsclere. 

— 131,  — ?0,  after  dung,  read  are  laid  on. 

— 180,  — 1,  after  has,  read  been. 

— 187,  — 3 from  the  bottom, /er  lb  , read  shillings. 

— 189,  — 6,  after  it,  read  is. 

— 190,  — 6,  after  w wn,  read  of  June  18. 

— 270,  — 9 from  the  bottom,  after  deprives,  read  the  farmer. 

— 271,  — 6 and  7,  dele  their  stems  and  foliage. 

— 275,  — 7 from  the  bottom,  for  eddits,  read  adits. 

— 307,  — 12,  after  than,  read  patriotic  as. 

— 356,  — 2 from  the  bottom,  for  races,  read  traces. 

•—  427,  — 5,  after  600,  dele  l 

— 480,  — 6,  after  which  is,  read  not. 

— 499,  — 20,  after  hence,  read  it  is. 

— 500,  — 2 from  the  bottom,  after  native,  read  short -woolled. 
• — 5C8,  — 9 from  the  bottom,  for  per  acre,  read  per  ann. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  Survey  of  the  County  of  Devon  being 
completed,  and  the  Report  on  the  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  that  District 
delivered  over  to  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agri- 
culture; at  the  desire  of  the  President,  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  the  Surveyor  in  May  last  entered  upon 
a similar  examination  of  the  County  of  flants,  in 
which'  pursuit  he  has  been  closely  engaged  to  the 
present  time.  Although  on  a distant  view,  the 
general  circumstances  of  this  County  did  not  pro- 
mise to  exhibit  the  like  variety,  or  tend  in  the 
same  degree  to  excite  so  large  a portion  of  inte- 
rest in  the  agricultural  observer  as  the  County 
of  Devon,  yet,  on  a close  examination,  a number 
of  interesting  points  occurred  to  notice,  sufficient, 
it  is  hoped,  to  render  the  subsequent  pages  in 
some  degree  useful,  by  showing,  in  cases  under  a 
judicious  course  of  husbandry,  the  extent  of  be- 
nefit to  which  the  natural  resources  of  the  Coun- 
try may  be  carried,  and  in  others,  details  of  agri- 
cultural management  highly  beneficial  at  home, 
and  applicable  to  similar,  but  perhaps  remote  dis- 
tricts, in  the  united  kingdom. 

To  this  end,  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken 
to  describe  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  substrata 
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generally,  but  more  particularly  whenever  the 
common  husbandry  of  a district  has  been  so  con- 
ducted, as  to  carry  through  all  its  stages  peculiar 
excellence  : with  regard  to  any  difference  in  cli- 
mate, wherever  exemplary  practices  may  have 
occurred,  the  judicious  imitator  in  other  parts  of 
the  British  Isles,  will  necessarily  accommodate 
his  practice  to  such  slight  deviations  in  season,  as 
the  locality  of  his  situation  demands  ; which  done, 
he  may  fairly  calculate  on  the  results  hereafter 
detailed  in  such  cases. 

The  human  mind  being  uniformly  employed  in 
the  same  pursuit,  impelled  with  a desire  of  obtain- 
ing some  good  it  is  not  already  in  the  possession 
of,  the  variety  of  attractions  by  which  it  is  drawn, 
even  with  the  same  impulse,  often  leads  to  dis- 
similar conclusions  ; but  as  the  cause  of  this  va- 
riety of  judgment  is  in  Nature,  it  may  be  fairly 
deemed  applicable  to  the  public  good.  The  in- 
terchange of  these  impressions,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  trials  and  experience  resulting  from 
them,  is  of  the  very  first  concern  in  the  exten- 
sion of  human  happiness  ; as  thereby  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  conceptions  and  practical 
knowledge  of  each  other.  Herein  is  clearly  to  be 
seen  the  utility  of  disseminating  sound  and  useful 
information  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  life;  and  hence  in 
the  promulgation  of  such  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience among  others,  is  seen  the  propriety  of 
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publishing  the  County  Reports  ; all  of  which 
emanating  from  such  high  authority,  ought  (in 
the  humble  estimation  of  the  Author  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages)  to  pass  the  closest  examination,  as 
to  the  import  and  tendency  of  the  statements, 
facts,  and  opinions  they  convey ; for  although 
the  Honourable  Board  does  not  consider  itself 
responsible  for  every  statement  or  opinion  con- 
tained in  such  Reports,  still  the  Report  issuing 
under  the  authority  of  the  Board,  must  necessa- 
rily carry  with  it  in  the  public  estimation  the 
sanction  of  that  Honourable  Institution  ; and 
which  cannot  fail  of  making  a much  stronger  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind,  than  if  it  had 
flowed  spontaneously  from  the  pen  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 


Brockenhurst, 
J^'ew  Forest,  Hants, 
March,  1603. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY 


OF 

HAMPSHIRE. 


CHAP.  I. 

Geographical  state  and  circumstances. 


Ancient  History. 

JJAMPSHIRE,  or  the  county  of  Hants,  called  by 
the  Saxons  Hamtunscyre,  from  Hampton,  since 
dalled  Southampton.  It  was  afterwards  called  Hamp- 
teschyre ; and  hence  its  present  name  of  Hampshire  and 
Hants  are  derived. 

At  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  a great  part  of  the 
county  was  possessed  by  the  Regni  and  the  Belgae.  The 
former  were  a tribe  of  Ancient  Britons,  and  the  Bclgae 
a people  of  Germany,  who,  on  passing  the  Rhine,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  a part  of  Gaul,  and  then  sailed 
dvef  to  the  south-west  coast  of  Britain,  in  order  to 
plunder  the  inhabitants,  and  carry  back  their  spoil ; 
but  liking  the  country,  they  drove  out  the  Britons, 
took  possession  of  the  country,  and  were  found  by  C»- 
sSr  when  he  made  his  first  expedition  into  Britain. 

This  country  is  thought  to  be  the  first  that  wholly 
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submitted  to  the  Romans.  Though  less  than  many 
others  in  England,  it  had  six  Roman  stations  ; and  we 
are  informed  by  a very  eminent  antiquarian,  that  a 
Roman  road  ran  parallel  to  the  great  Ikening-street, 
from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  beginning  at  the 
sea-coast,  and  ending  at  the  sea-coast  in  Suffolk. 

TheBelgaj  kept  possession  of  the  country  sixty  years 
after  the  first  landing  of  the  Saxons  under  Hengist ; but 
Cordric,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons, landing  at  Chardford  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  reduced  all  the  southern  shore,  as  far  as  the 
country  of  the  Damnonii,  to  his  authority.  The  pos- 
terity of  Cordric  ruled  the  whole  country  of  the  Belgae 
for  several  generations ; but  at  length  this  county  was 
taken  from  it,  and  for  a time  erected  into  a petty  king- 
dom. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Ethelbert,  and  the  year  860,  the 
Danes  invaded  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ravaged  all  before 
them  as  far  as  Winchester ; but  as  they  were  returning* 
Osric,  earl  of  Hampton,  assisted  by  the  men  of  Berk- 
shire, defeated  them,  and  recovered  the  spoils.  After 
the  Saxons  had  been  settled  some  time  in.  these  parts, 
they  divided  the  country  of  the  Belgae  into  three  coun- 
ties, namely,  Somersetshire, 'Wiltshire,  jyid  Hampshire. 

U pon  this  subject  it  may  be  curious  to  remark  of 
this  county,  as  well  as  of  England  in  general,  that  the 
Romans  spent  one  century  in  acquiring  a kingdom, 
w hich  they  governed  for  four ; the  Saxons  spent  130 
years,  and  ruled  459  ; the  Danes  spent  200  years,  and 
reigned  25 ; but  the  Normans  spent  one  day  only,  for 
a reign  of  700  years  : they  continue  to  reign  still.  It  i» 
easy  to  point  out  some  families  of  Norman  race,  who 
yet  enjoy  the  estates  w on  by  their  ancestors  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings. 
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sect,  i.— situation  and  extent. 

Hampshire  is  a maritime  County,  situate  on  the 
Southern  coast  of  the  kingdom,  and  which,  daring 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Berkshire ; east,  by 
the  counties  of  Sussex  and  of  Surrey;  south,  by  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Sound,  which  separates  it 
from  that  part  of  the  county  comprised  within  the 
Isle  of  W ight ; and  west,  by  the  counties  of  Dorset  and 
Wilts. 

< The  Isle  of  Wight  was  called  Gwyfh  by  the  Britons, 
Veetes  by  the  Romans,  and  Weet  by  the  Saxons : it 
lies  t>n  the  southern  coast  of  (his  county  $ and  is  in^ 
eluded  within  it.  The  strait  which  separates  it  from 
the  main  land  is  of  unequal  breadth,  being  about  one 
ftiile  oyer  towards  the  western,  and  about  seven  miles 
nt  its  eastern  extremity.  Its  form  is  somewhat  rhom< 
boidal ; the  diagonal  or  greatest  length,  from  east  to 
west,  23  miles  ; and  the  transverse  or  cross  diameter, 
from  north  to  south,  about  13  miles. 

i 

Acres  in  the  County. — Its  superficial  contents  are 
calculated  by  the  Author  from  Faden’s  large  map  of  the 
county,  at  94,000  acres.  It  is  divider!  into  two  hun- 
dreds, called  East  and  West  Medina,  and  contains  SO 
parishes  or  ({things  ; and  exclusive  of  its  being  at  tliis 
time  a considerable  military  depfit,  contains  about 
82,100  resident  inhabitants.  The  southern  extremity 
of  this  island  lies  in  about  50o  3G}'  north  latitude,  and 
about  1°  12  west  longitude  from  London. 

The  area  of  the  other  part  of  the  county,  deduced 
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from  the  same  authority,  is  found  to  contain  1,512,468 
square  miles,  or  968,149-3.00  statute  acres;  and  from 
the  enumeration  made  under  the  41st  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, it  appears  to  contain  a resident  population  of 
219,656  souls,  and  consequently  averages  about  132J- 
to  each  square  mile  of  640  acres. 


SECT.  II. — DIVISIONS. 

Political.— The  above  extent  is  divided  into  52  hun- 
dreds or  liberties,  which  arc  again  subdivided  into  356 
parishes,  precincts,  hamlets,  and  tithings,  and  one  city, 
Winchester,  which  sends  two  members  to  Parliament, 
and  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  Powlet  family. 

There  are  19  other  market  towns,  viz.  Southampton, 
w hich  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  gives  the 
title  of  baron  to  the  Fitzroy  family  ; Andover,  which 
gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Howard  family,  and 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament;  Lymington,  which 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  gives  the  title 
of  viscount  to  the  family  of  Wallop ; Christchurch, 
which  sends  two  members  to  Parliament;  as  do  Stock- 
bridge,  Whitchurch,  and  Petersfield,  with  Newport 
and  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  New  ton,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  sends  two  members  to  Parliament, 
although  it  is  not  a market  town.  The  following  mar- 
ket towns  do  not  send  representatives  to  Parliament, 
viz.  Basingstoke,  Alresford,  Alton,  Farnham,  Havant, 
Fmsworth,  Kingsclere,  Odiham,  Iiingwood,  Humsey, 
Fordingbridge,  and  Waltham. 

Among  the  villages,  Titchfield  gives  the  title  of  mar- 
quis to  the  Bentinck  family;  Porchester,  the  title  of 
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baron  to  the  Herbert  family : St.  Helen’s,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Fitzherbert  fa- 
mily ; Basing,  the  same  title  to  the  family  of  Powlet : 
Beauley  gives  the  titles  of  earl  and  baron  to  the  Mon- 
tague family ; Catherington,  the  title  of  baron  to  the 
family  of  Hood  ; Mountjoy,  the  same  title  to  the  Stu- 
art family ; Stratficld  Saye,  the  like  honour  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Pitt ; and  Farley  Wallop,  a similar  dignity  to 
the  family  of  Wallop. 

• Besides  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  are  included  as  parts  of  thiscounty.  The  first 
of  these  latter  isles  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family 
of  Villiers,  and  the  second  that  of  baron  to  the  family 
of  Finch. 

This  county  sends  26  members  to  Parliament,  viz. 
two  for  the  shire,  and  the  others  as  expressed  above; 
pays  fourteen  parts  of  the  land-tax,  and  produces  960 
men  to  the  national  militia. 

The  New  Forest  occupies  a large  extent  of  the 
south-western  division  of  the  county  ; and  on  its  south- 
east and  eastern  quarters  are  the  chase  and  forests  of 
Bere  and  Bishop’s  Waltham,  and  of  Woolmer  and 
Alicellolt.  Parkhurst  or  Curisbrook  forest,  lying  north- 
westwardly of,  and  at  a short  distance  from  Newport, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  afford,  with  other  extensive  and 
highly  improvable  wastes  in  the  county,  objects  of  great 
national  concern. 

A light  sand,  and  gravelly  character,  very  much 
prevails  through  the  greater  parts  of  the  heath  lands. 
A clay  or  argillaceous  loam,  tempered  with  sand  or 
gravel,  gives  rise  to  the  natural  productions  of  the 
woodland  parts  of  the  forests,  which  consist  of  oak, 
beech,  elm,  holly,  and  a considerable  variety  of  un- 
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tier-growth  ; all  of  which  will  be  duly  noticed  in  their 
proper  place.  The  oilier  productions  of  this  county 
are,  corn,  sheep,  cattle,  and  hops.  It  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  honey,  and  in  affording  the  best 
bacon  in  the  kingdom. 

Its  Manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  leather,  silk, 
bed-tickings,  and  the  coarser  kind  of  earl  lien- ware; 
and  in  the  naval  arsenal  at  Portsmouth,  may  lie  seen  one 
of  the  most  important  magazines  in  the  united  kingdom. 

Ecclesiastical. — Hampshire  lies  in  the  province  of 
Canterburj-  and  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  with  the 
countyof  ihe  town  of  Southampton,  is  included  in  the 
western  circuit  of  the  kiugdom. 

The  maritime  advantages  of  this  county  may  be 
pretty  well  understood  by  a view  of  the  following  har- 
bours and  roadsteads  which  we  find  upon  its  coasts, 
viz.  Ems  worth,  a dependency  of  the  harbour  of  Ports- 
mouth : Haling  and  Portsmouth  harbours,  with  their 
dependencies  5 Bet  ley,  Hustle-ton,  and  Hamble,  on  the 
river  Hamble ; the  inlet  of  Southampton,  with  the 
mouth  of  the  Itchen  and  Teste  rivers;  their  ship-yards, 
and  the  smaller  havens  of  Redbridge,  Eling,  llithe, 
Cadland,  and  Fawley  ; the  Beauley  river,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, slips,  and  private  dock-yards ; L}  mington, 
or  Bolder-water,  with  a number  of  small  creeks  through 
the  sailings,  including  that  of  Keyhavcn;  the  harbour 
of  Christchurch  and  its  branches,  forming  the  mouth 
of  the  Stour  and  the  Avon  rivers.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
are  the  harbours  of  Hithe,  Cowes,  South  Yarmouth, 
and  Brading.  The  roadsteads  which  insulate  the 
southern  part  of  this  county,  ami  form  the  isle  of 
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Wight,  are  those  of  St.  Helen’s,  Motherbank,  Spit- 
head,  East  Cowes,  Hampton-bay,  and  the  roads  of 
West  Cowes  and  Yarmouth  ; the  latter  terminated  by 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Needles,  the  narrow  pas- 
sage or  channel  of  which  is  formed  by  a broad  project- 
ing bank  of  shingle  thrown  tip  by  the  sea,  and  upon 
which  it  beats  with  great  violence  during  the  most  pre- 
vailing winds.  This  shingle  is  united  with  the  main 
land  in  the  parish  of  Milton  ; and  upon  its  south-eastern 
extremity  is  erected  Hurst-castle,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  as  a security  for  the  New  Forest, 
and  upon  which  are  mounted  several  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  sweep  round,  and  give  an  absolute  command  of 
the  neck  and  channel  on  every  side. 

The  principal  rivers  which  water  this  county  are  the 
following:  The  Avon  rises  in  Wiltshire,  and  enters 
this  county  near  Fordingbridge,  whence  it  passes 
through  Ringwood,  after  which  it  unites  with  the  river 
Stour  in  the  harbour  of  Christchurch.  The  Teste  rises 
in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  and  running  south- 
wards, forms  several  islands  at  Stockbridgc  ; thence  it 
passes  through  Rumsey,  and  enters  the  Southampton 
inlet  at  Redbridge.  The  Itchen,  also  called  the  Abre, 
has  its  source  at  Chilton  Candover,  near  Alresford, 
whence  it  pursues  a southwardly  course  through  the 
city  of  Winchester,  thende  again  southwardly,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Southampton  water.  This  river  was 
made  navigable  from  Southampton  to  Winchester  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  bathing,  and  other  places  of  most  general  resort, 
on  the  shores  of  this  county,  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, are,  Christchurch,  Muddiford,  Lymington,  Sou- 
thampton, with  Yarmouth,  Cowes,  Hitlie,  Brading,and 
Shankling,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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Woodlands  and  the  wastes  of  Bagsbot,  clay,  sand, 
gravel,  and  peat ; the  last  found  upon  the  wastes  and  in 
some  of  the  enclosed  low  grounds. 

* • * t * * '■*'*/ 

Climate — Generally  mild  and  indulgent.  A consi- 
derable humidity  prevails  through  all  the  lower  parts 
of  this  district;  and  although  the  winds  from  the  north 
and  easterly  points  bring  a much  drier  air  than  can  possi- 
bly be  supposed  to  originate  in  the  woodlands,  still  the 
raw  damps  exhaling  from  this  part  of  the  district,  arc 
supposed  to  produce  rheumatisms,  and  to  be  otherwise 
unfriendly  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  south- 
westerly winds  are  however  tire  most  prevalent : these 
are  frequently  accompanied  with  fogs,  which  continue 
several  days,  and  are  always  regarded  of  a genial  na- 
ture. The  easterly  winds  are  those  only  that  are  dreaded 
for  their  blighting  qualities,  and  which  are  found,  as 
psual,  to  prevail  raosj.  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

PISTRICT  II. 

. 0 

Strong  flinty  loams  and  hazel-coloured  mould  on 
chalk,  occasionally  veined,  with  gravel : more  or  less 
peat  in  most  of  the  vallies. 

The  air,  through  the  whole  of  this  district,  is  dry, 
thin,  and  healthy.  The  westerly  gales  arc  by  far  the 
most  common  and  violent ; but  those  from  the  opposite 
quarter  are  found  most  injurious  to  fruit,  and  repressive 
to  vegetation,  in  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer. 
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DISTRICT  III. 

Malm,  sand,  and  gravelly  loam,  clay  and  peat:  tlx 
latter  found  chiefly  upon  the  wastes ; also  in  Woolmer 
and  in  Alice  Holt  forests. 

There  is  little  to  be  flbticed  on  the  climate  of  this 
district,  saving  that  its  bog  and  morassy  parts,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  first  district,  are  supposed  to  yield  va- 
pear  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  which  is  thought  to  occa- 
sion slight  attacks  of  ague  and  fever,  but  seldom  conti- 
nue, or  are  thought  to  be  propagated  after  the  frost  sets 
in.  The  most  prevalent  winds  are  those  which  have 
been  already  noticed. 

DISTRICT  IT. 

Light  sand  and  gravelly  loams,  intermixed  with  clay 
and  brick -earth  on  substrata  of  argillaceous  and  calca- 
reous marl.  Much  peat  and  turf  moor  prevailing  on 
the  heath  and  low  grounds,  particularly  in  the  forest 
of  Bere,  Waltham  Chase,  and  New  Forest.  / 

A great  mildness  of  climate  distinguishes  the  whole  of 
this  district.  The  westerly  winds  are  found  to  be  by 
far  the  most  cotftmon  and  violent.  Along  the  borders 
of  the  Southampton  water,  agues  and  fevers  still  pre- 
vail, although  by  no  means  so  general  os  they  were  ex- 
perienced about  twenty  years  ago. 

. - - ; . ' . . : ■ v * 

DISTRICT  V. 

• ‘ „ f 

Chalk  of  Portsdown,  and  the  islands  of  Portsea  and 
Haling,  a strong  flinty,,  and  a tender  hazel-coloured 
loam,  prevailing  in  the  islands  and  low  grounds. 

The  climate  of  this  district  varies  considerably : a 
dry,  but  generally  keen  air,  characterizes  its  higher 
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whilst  the  islands  of  Haling  and  Portsea,  with  the  sur- 
rounding shores  of  these  harbours,  arc  found,  towards  , 
the  close  of  summer,  to  produce  agues  and  fevers,  and 
a consequent  debility  at  that  season,  among  many  of 
the  rural  inhabitants. 

t • . 

i!  . DISTRICT  VI, 

T^drth  and  south  borders  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  rough 
strong  clay,  argillaceous  and  calcareous  marl. 

The  southern  division  of  this  district  is  much  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  of  the  westerly  winds;  whilst  that 
looking  to  the  north,  though  in  a great  measure  exempt 
from  the  like  turbulence  of  weather,  is  still  not  so  for- 
ward in  its  seasons  by  ten  days  or  a fortnight.  In  the 
absence  of  the  south-westerly  gales,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate  on  the  south 
side  of  tire  island.  The  northerly  winds  seem  little  to 
affect  this  situation,  as  their  force  and  height  are  much 
abated  by  the  elevated  range  of  down  and  forest  land, 
which  extends  nearly  east  and  west  through  the  middle 
of  the  island,  and  divides  the  northern  from  the  southern 
quarter  of  this  district.  The  north-easterly  winds  prove 
extremely  hurtful  in  its  northern  division,  by  retarding 
vegetation  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  by-tlie  mis- 
chief they  produce  among  the  early  fruit  and  apples. 

* ' t 

DISTRICTS  VII  JXD  VIII. 

Tender,  red  sand,  and  gravelly  loam,  with  argilla- 
ceous and  calcareous  marl,  chalk,  and  its  usual  accom- 
paniments, red  loam  and  flints. 

If  we  except  those  places  w here  agues  and  fevers  pre- 
vail, Und  the  objections  already  urged  against  the  cli- 
mate of  the  woodlands,  these  districts  exhibit  all  the 
' ; variety 
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variety  of  climate  any  where  to  be  experienced  in  other 
parte  of  the  county  ; there  being  a difference  of  at  least  , 
a fortnight  in  the  seasons  of  the  Seventh  District,  be- 
tween the  red  sandy  loams  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Downs,  and  the  light  rubbly  character  of  soil  which  is 
found  high  upon  the  Downs  on  their  north  side.  The  air, 
through  the  whole  of  this  island,  is  favourable  to  the 
human  constitution  : much  advantage  is  annually  de- 
rived from  it  to  its  unhealthy  visitors,  particularly  those 
afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints,  upon  retiring  for  a 
short  time  to  its  southern  borders. 

The  Surveyor  has  muqji  to  regret,  that,  during  hi* 
whole  progress  through  the  county,  he  was  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  meet  with,  or  hear  of,  a single  individual 
who  kept  any  register  of  the  weather,  of  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls,  or  any  other  meteorological  tables. 


SECT.  in. — SOIL. 

t ‘ * 

DISTRICT 

This  district  admits  of  much  variety  in  its  soil  and 
substrata,  the  leading  distinctions  of  which,  the  Sur- 
veyor will  now  point  out  with  all  the  accuracy  in  his 
power,  that  as  just  an  estimate  as  possible  may  be 
formed  of  its  agricultural  economy,  and  the  result* 
hereafter  noticed.  To  this  end,  the  description  will  be- 
gin on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  district,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Aldershot,  and  near  the  head  branches  of  the 
Blackwater  river,  issuing  from  Tukesbury-hill. 

The  soil  of  the  tillage  land  north-eastwardly  of  this 
bill,  is  generally  composed  of  a darkish-coloured  sand 
and  gravelly  mould,  of  a good  depth,  and  lying  on  an 
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open  subsoil.  This,  however,  is  frequently  veined  with 
a brown  loam  of  a stronger  nature,  and  which,  from  the 
moisture  of  its  bottom  in  its  present  state,  is  altogether 
unfit  for  the  culture  of  turnips. 

The  borders  of  the  Blackwatcr,  and  its  branches, 
afford  some  narrow  tracts  of  meadow  and  pasture  land, 
the  soil  of  which  is  that  of  a dark-coloured  sandy  loam 
upon  a clay  bottom  ; but  being  frequently  intercepted 
with  veins  of  sand  and  gravel,  produce  innumerable 
springs  and  spongy  places,  occasioning  a late  and  very 
inferior  vegetation  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  This 
character  of  the  low  grounds  continues,  with  little  inter- 
mission of  superior  lands,  through  Farnborough  and 
Yately,  accompanying  the  same  water-course  to  where 
that  river  leaves  the  county  of  Hants,  and  enters  a de- 
tached parcel  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  situate  near  the 
south-east  corner  of  Berkshire. 

The  soil  which  composes  the  meadows  and  low 
grounds  on  the  Whitewater  river,  and  the  number  of 
small  branches  which  head  into  this  district  from  the 
river  Auburne,  consist  also  of  a dark-coloured  sand  and 
gravelly  mould,  of  a good  depth,  but  lying  on  a va- 
riety of  substrata  of  clay,  loam,  peat,  and  gravel,  and 
fcrhich,  as  before  noticed,  is  found  to  abound  very 
much  with  springs,  and  to  be  of  a very  wet,  spongy, 
and  backward  nature,  and  consequently  producing  a 
very  inferior  herbage. 

The  north  part  of  the  parishes  of  Dogmcrsfield,  Odi- 
ham,  Gravel,  and  Nately  ; the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Winchfield,  Hartley  Winlney,  Elwethem,  Rother- 
wick,  Maddingley ; the  south  parts  of  Bramshill, 
Hcckfield,  and  Stratficld  Saye ; the  whole  of  Hold- 
shot,  Stratficld  Turges,  Hartley,  Westfall,  Shir- 
field,  and  Newnham ; the  north  part  of  Skewers  and 
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Old  Basing,  Chinliam  St.  John’s,  and  Shirborn, 
■with  the  whole  of  Pamber,  Bramley,  Tadley,  and  the 
south  parts  of  Silchester,  and  Baugb-hurst;  the  north 
parts  of  Ewhurst,  Kiugsclere,  and  Bughclere,  High- 
clere  and  East  Woodhay,  with  the  whole  of  Itchiugs- 
well  and  Wulverton,  consist  of  a strong,  brown,  and 
grey  loam,  uj)on  a tough,  blue,  and  yellow  clay,  and 
appearing  generally  to  labour  under  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture. 

These  strong  lands  ore  frequently  intersected  with 
veins  of  red,  w hite,  and  yellow  sand  and  gravel ; the 
water  passing  along  which,  and  coming  to  the  day, 
occasions  a number  of  wet  and  boggy  places. 

Ascending  from  the  woodland  valley  to  the  north- 
ward, the  leading  features  in  the  low  country  give  way 
to  a soil  of  a more  gentle  nature;  upon  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  beans,  wheat,  oats,  and  clover,  barley  and 
turnips  may  be,  and  are  cultivated  to  advantage. 
The  luxuriant  growth  of  oak  seems  here  in  some  mea- 
sure to  give  place  to  ash  and  elm  ; which  latter  in  many 
places,  particularly  in  the  park  at  Stratfield  Saye,  are 
not  to  be  surpassed  for  grandeur  by  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  this  temperate 
mixed  soil  is  again  lost  in  a thin  sand  and  gravelly 
mould,  upon  deep  beds  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  sand 
and  gravel,  and  a wet  hungry  loam,  upon  a moist, 
loose,  white,  and  yellow  clay,  and  altogether  forming 
the  leading  character  of  that  extensive  range  of  heath 
land  which  forms  the  southern  borders  of  Berkshire  and 
a part  of  Surrey,  constituting  a part  of  Bagshot-heatb 
and  Frimley-common. 

South  of  the  woodland,  another  tract  of  temperato 
mixed  soil  is  found  skirting  upon  and  between  the  clay 
and  chalk  districts,  and  which  appears  in  many  places 
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gradually  to  unite  and  run  into  eacli  other.  Ash,  elai/ 
oak,  and  the  abete  poplar,  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
for  number  and  luxuriance ; and  here  a far  more  valu- 
able  proportion  of  meadow  and  pasture  land  is  found. 

A large  quantity  of  peat  is  annually  dug  on  the  com* 
mons  of  Cove,  Farnborough,  and  Aldershot ; but  no 
attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  reclaim  the  old 
peat  pits  i these  places  therefore  still  remaining  in  a 
state  of  excavation,  are  found  very  dangerous  to  the 
commonable  stock  which  depasture  round  them.  The 
number  of  acres  of  peat,  as  well  as  of  the  extent  of 
these  commons  in  general,  would  have  proved  desir- 
able information ; but  this  it  was  found  impossible  to 
ascertain  with  any  sort  of  accuracy.  The  largest  body 
of  peat  appeared  to  lie  in  the  parish  of  Cove,  and 
where  it  seemed  much  in  demand  for  the  coarse  potter 
vies  established  in  that  parish. 

The  blue  and  yellow  clay  through  the  whole  extent 
of  this  district,  is  strongly  reined  with  an  ochre  or  rust 
of  iron.  It  is  frequently  broken  by  strata  of  red, 
white,  brown,  and  yellow  sand,  which  coming  to  the 
day  above  the  stronger  clays,  occasion  many  springs 
and  spongy  places : the  parts,  however,  that  have  been 
properly  drained,  have  derived  great  benefit  from  that 
measure,  and  the  application  of  chalk,  procured  from 
the  borders  of  the  adjoining  district,  transported  in 
some  cases  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  and  at 
an  expense  of  as  many  ponnds  per  acre. 

On  a general  view  of  the  soil  of  this  district,  the 
woodlands  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a tough,  sonr  clay* 
The  heaths  and  commons,  interrupted  with  peat  and 
swampy  bottoms,  afford  but  indifferent  pasturage  on 
substrata  of  gravel,  wet  and  poor  sandy  loam. 

4» 
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DISTRICT  II. 

However  diversified  the  surface  covering  of  a coun- 
try may  be,  it  is  the  uniformity  of  its  substratum  that 
must  generally  mark  the  extent  of  such  divisions  as 
may  be  required  for  an  agricultural  examination  of  it. 
Independent  of  what  Nature  is  daily  performing  in  the 
top  mould  by  the  aceration  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  by  the  accidental  increase  or  diminution  of 
moisture,  the  soil  maybe  gradually  undergoing  changes 
from  its  pristine  state  by  art  and  cultivation.  The 
substratum,  therefore,  being  out  of  the  reach  of  such 
changes,  particularly  those  produced  by  the  avidity  of 
man,  remains  with  little  alteration,  and  is  still  found 
in  the  same  condition  it  was  first  impressed  with,  and 
thus  exhibiting  to  our  present  enquiries  the  most  cer- 
tain guide  for  making  the  proper  subdivisions  of  the 
country. 

Notwithstanding  the  uniformity  prevailing  in  the  in- 
ternal composition  or  structure  of  this  district,  which 
chiefly  consists  of  a firm  unbroken  bed  of  rock  chalk, 
its  soil  or  surface  covering  is  so  much  varied  and 
blended  with  each  other,  as  to  require  much  attention 
to  the  describing  of  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  all 
its  varieties  clearly  and  distinctly  understood. 

The  first  of  these  soils,  covering  some  of  the  highest 
parts  of  the  district,  is  provincially  called  hazel  mould, 
a light,  dry,  friable,  sandy  soil,  of  a moderate  staple, 
and  resting  upon  a chalk  rubble  (that  is,  partially 
dissolved  chalk  mixed  with  small  broken  flints),  and 
which  in  its  native  state,  affords  a short  but  very  good 
sheep  pasture:  and  which,  from  its  superior  elevation, 
Is  not  early  affected  by  a spell  of  warm  dry  weather  ; 
but  when  reduced  to  a state  of  tillage,  becomes  of  very 
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little  value  Indeed.  This  land,  after  being  opened  to 
aration  is  very  liable  to  wash  : upon  many  of  the  brows 
and  side  hills  of  the  principal  eminences,  the  light  ma- 
terials have  been  carried  ofT  by  the  heavy  rains,  when 
the  remaining  surface  exhibits  a collection  of  what  its 
subsoil  was  originally  composed  of,  and  which  altoge- 
ther a; ppears  unfit  for  any  other  purpose  than  of  con- 
version to  a rabbit-warren. 

The  second  description  of  down  soil  which  we  shall 
here  have  occasion  to  notice,  consists  of  a black  vegetable 
mould,  generally  of  a moderate  depth,  and  lying  di- 
rectly on  a bed  of  flints  and  rubble,  and  by  which  it 
seems  interrupted  at  some  distance  from  the  chalk  rock 
below.  This  soil  is  evidently  produced  from  an  ancient 
vegetation  produced  at  such  times  at  this  species  of 
down  was  in  a forest  state  : a conjecture  much  strength- 
ened by  the  number  of  thorn  bushes,  ewe,  furze,  and 
juniper  which  are  still  found  scattered  upon  it.  This 
sort  of  down,  when  properly  (that  is,  hard)  stocked  with 
sheep,  produces  a remarkably  sweet  herbage,  and  is 
still  less  liable  to  be  affected  with  a continuance  of 
drought  than  the  soil  above  described.  When  appro- 
priated as  cow  common,  or  not  stocked  sufficiently 
close  with  sheep,  it  is  apt  to  produce  a dwarf  species  of 
ling  and  furze,  but  which  may  always  be  kept  down 
and  in  an  improving  state,  by  stocking  with  that  sort  of 
sheep  which  are  best  calculated  to'  browse  in  such  situa- 
tions and  upon  such  an  herbage. 

The  third  class  of  down  land  we  find  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  this  district.  It  consists  of  a thin  grey 
loam,  lying  almost  immediately  on  a firm  bed  of  chalk. 
Here  the  sheep  pasture  is  generally  short,  but  of  a most 
excellent  quality : it  is,  however,  more  suddenly  affect- 
ed in  a dry  season  than  the  preceding  classes,  but,  inr 
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like  manner,  requires  to  be  kept  pared  dose  down*  to 
preserve  the  natural  sweetness  of  its  herbage. 

A fourth  class  of  land  at  present  occurring  upon  the 
Down,  and  also  forming  a large  portion  of  the  tillage 
land  in  the  country,  consists  of  a deep,  strong,  red; 
flinty  loam,  lying  at  various  depths,  of  from  one  to 
eight  or  ten  feet,  upon,  and  partially  dipping  into  the 
rock  chalk  below.  This  character  is  usually  found  to 
occur  on  the  flat  tops  of  all  the  lesser  eminences  in  the 
District,  and  derives  Very  great  and  important  bene- 
fits from  chalking,  the  preceding  classes  not  being  in. 
the  slightest  degree  benefited  by  that  material.  The 
depth  of  this  red  loamy  stratum,  above  the  chalk, 
sometimes  subjects  it  ih  the  winter  season  to  an  excess 
bf  moisture  ; but  which  is  generally  much  relieved  by 
a due  attention  being  paid  to  gripping  and  water-fur- 
rowing. This  circumstance,  however,  appears  in  many 
places  to  have  given  rise  to  a coarse,  tough,  and  wiry 
herbage.  It  abounds  with  large  ragged  flints,  and 
though  naturally  of  an  arid  quality,  is  capable  after 
chalking  of  producing  excellent  wheat,  and  a prime 
sample  of  barley  i 

A fifth  description  of  land  is  foilnd  to  occupy  the 
brows  and  side  hills  of  this  last  class,  but  which  has 
been  much  lessened  of  Its  loamy  proportion  by  the 
winter  rains  and  melting  snows : here  is  generally  but 
a thin  staple  of  soil,  and  that  chiefly  composed  of  dis- 
solved chalk, — tough  and  clingy  when  wet,  harsh  and 
chissclty,  but  when  worked  at  a proper  crisis,  is  found 
loose  and  friable ; and  not  unfrequently  applied  to  the 
culture  of  turnips,  and  a convertible  system,  as  well 
as  for  the  culture  of  sainfoin;  for  which  it  seems  most 
particularly  adapted. 

- Below  the  hang  of  the  hills,  a deep,  strong;  grey 
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loam  very  frequently  occurs,  intercepted  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  chalk  rock  by  chalk  rubble,  but  not 
containing  so  many  of  the  coarse  ragged  flints,  as  may 
be  noticed  in  the  red  tough  loams  of  class  No.  4. 
This  land  when  wet,  rises  in  a tough  livery  slice,  and 
when  dry,  becomes  extr  mely  hard  and  chisselly.  The 
tillage  of  this  class,  as  well  as  that  of  No.  4,  is  ex- 
tremely arduous,  expensive,  and  heavy;  but  when  the 
proper  season  is  obtained  for  conducting  its  operations, 
the  labour  and  difficulty  of  its  husbandry  is  much  les- 
sened. The  crops  of  wheat  produced  on  this  latter 
soil  are  very  considerable,  though  in  general  it  is  not 
held  in  very  high  esteem  for  the  culture  of  barley. 

Another  description  of  strong  land  is  found  in  divers 
parts  of  this  district,  assuming  a much  darker  colour 
than  either  the  grey  chisselly  or  red  flinty  loams.  It 
i*  generally  found  of  a good  staple,  and  lying  on  a si- 
milar subsoil  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  chalk 
below.  This  land  was  observed  to  wear  the  marks  of 
being  too  frequently  overcharged  with  moisture ; but 
in  favourable  seasons  it  yields  excellent  beans,  as  a pre- 
cursor to,  or  after  wheat,  in  the  place  of  a fallow. 

The  surface  of  most  of  the  hollows,  and  lower  sides 
of  the  hollows,  with  which  the  whole  of  this  district 
is  intersected  (and  exclusive  of  the  vallies  which  afford 
the  rivers  and  oilier  living  streams),  is  formed  of  an  as- 
semblage of  small  flat  flints,  combined  with  an  ex- 
tremely tough,  but  proport ionnbly  small  quantity  of 
loam ; and  which  continues  at  Vatfotis  and  indefinite 
depths  to  the  chalk  below.  This  is  provincially  termed 
shrave,  of  which  tlj'ere  ate  two  softs,  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, which  gives  the  idea  of  a bank  of  shingle  upon 
the  sea-shore ; the  other,  a red  coarse  pebbly  gravel, 
mixed  with  a small  portion  of  tough  red  loam,  or  more 
■ commonly 
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Commonly  with  a dry,  harsh  sand,  or  small  gravel,  af- 
fording a warm  subsoil,  producing  an  early  vegetation, 
and  is  generally  applied  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  tur- 
nips, barley,  and  the  artificial  grasses. 

It  must  fallow,  from  what  has  been  already  stated, 
that  the  higher  parts  of  this  District  have  much  the 
appearance  of  an  elevated  plain,  broken  into  many  ir- 
regular parts,  and  intersected  by  several  deep  hollows, 
in  which  the  brooks  and  rivulets,  rising  chidly  within 
the  District,  descend  on  a southern  course  towards  the* 
sea.  Along  these  vallies  considerable  tracts  of  meadow 
and  pasture  ground  are  found.  On  the  margin  of  these 
water-courses,  or  ralher  the  vallies  ib.ough  which  they 
pass,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  seated  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  ' 

The  soil  of  these  low  grounds  partake  very  much  of 
a black  vegetable  mould  or  moor,  on  a strong  calca- 
reous loam,  sometimes  superinduced  with  an  adveuti-, 
tious  sand,  or  stratum  of  fine  gravel,  or  apparently 
broken  into  chasms,  occupied  with  large  bodies  of 
peat,  and  which  is  occasionally  dug  for  fuel,  or  burnt 
In  the  manner  practised  in  Berkshire  for  manuring 
ashes. 

From  the  number  of  stumps  found  rooted  in  the  beds 
of  these  vallies,  discovered  when  digging  peat,  drain- 
ing, or  forming  ridge-work  for  water-meadows,  there; 
is  little  doubt  but  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  the  vaU 
lies  through  which  the  rivers  and  their  head  branches 
descend,  were  formerly  woodlands  of  a low  and  Swampy 
nature.  At  that  time  the  tuoory  covering  Of  these  val. 
lies  were  formed  ; and  >■>  proportion  as  the  peaty  mould, 
is  found  to  combine  with  an  earthy  sediment  brought 
by  the  freshes  from  the  adjacent  hills,  is  the  low  ground 
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capable  of  answering  the  views  of  improvement  and* 
cultivation.  ...  . •, 

Although  springs  and  weeping  places  are  by  no 
means  so  frequent  in  a chalk  country  as  in  that  where 
the  understratum  is  more  diversified,  still,  where  the 
Springs  do  burst  out,  they  appear  of  a more  formidable 
nature.  Along  the  sides  of  these  vallies,  and  not  nn- 
frequently  in  the  water-courses,  open  and  boggy  places 
occur,  the  depth  of  which,  from  the  difficulty  of  sound* 
Ingthem,  the  inhabitants  pretend  not  to  know.  The 
utmost  care  is  taken  to  guard  these  places  from  the  ap- 
proach of  cattle,  as  also  to  proceed  with  caution,  when 
scouring  and  cleansing  out  the  water-courses,  on  which 
occasions  ropes,  poles,  and  hurdles,  are  always  pro- 
vided, and  at  hand,  to  rescue  any  of  the  workmen 
whose  safety  may  be  endangered  by  such  places. 

The  springs  not  rising  so  frequently  here  as  ip  ft 
Country  more  variously  stratified,  prevents  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  chalk-hills  from  being  so  much  in- 
convenienced with  a weeping  character : such  situa- 
tions are,  therefore,  found  of  a much  drier  and  sounder 
nature,  than  in  the  clay  and  gravelly  districts.  The 
water,  however,  in  the  lower  levels  of  these  vallies,  is 
apt  to  find  a way  between  the  understratum  of  chalky 
loam  and  the  top  covering  of  moor  and  sandy  gravel, 
thus  requiring  attention  to  be  paid  to  draining  before 
such  low  grounds  are  converter!  to  water-meadow. 

The  Surveyor  took  much  pains  to  examine  and  mark 
the  linp  of  separation  between  the  chalk  and  the  dis- 
tricts thpt  bind  south  and  eastwardly  upon  it;  but 
from  the  number  of  sand  and  gravelly  veins,  and  bo- 
dies of  clay,  loam,  malm,  marl,  and  brick-earth, 
which  ruu  into  and  indent  each  other  upon  those 
* • - - , borders, 
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borders,  it  became  absolutely  impossible,  without  mak- 
ing a particular  examination  of  almost  every  enclosure, 
to  trace  all  its  points  and  windings  with  the  precision 
be  could  have  wished  ; and  has,  therefore,  to  trust  to 
the  indulgence  of  such  of  his  readers,  whose  local  and 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  may  enable 
them  to  discover  any  small  deviations  from  the  liue  de- 
lineated on  the  map,  not  exactly  corresponding  with 
the  separation  of  soil  and  substrata  it  is  intended  to 
exemplify. 

district  in. 

This  small  District  includes  the  forests  of  Woolmer 
and  Alice  Holt ; the  hills  of  Benficld,  Great  and  Little 
Workhain,  Selbourne,  and  Empshot,  with  all  the 
lower  sides  of  the  chalk-hills,  surrounding  and  form- 
ing the  Vale  of  Pctersfield,  consist  of  a grey,  tender, 
sandy  loam,  of  a very  good  depth  or  staple,  and  lying 
on  a soft  species  of  sand  rock,  and  which  soil  and  sub- 
stratum is  provincially  termed  malmy  Land. 

In  some  of  the  more  level  fields  in  this  District,  this 
substratum  is  found  to  hold  up  the  water  in  the  winter 
season,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  growing  crops  of 
wheat,  as  also  to  the  stock  and  land  whilst  consuming 
the  turnips,  and  which  this  sort  of  land  is  capable  of 
bringing  to  very  great  perfection.  The  difficulty, 
however,  of  getting  the  turnip  crop  off  in  due  season, 
without  injury  to  the  stock  or  land,  has  given  rise  to 
the  more  general  culture  of  the  ruta  baga,  which  stands 
the  wet  season  extremely  well,  and  are  seldom  required 
until  the? early  spring  winds  begin  to  exhale  the  surplus 
of  the  winter’s  moisture.  , «•«  , r ? 

A tough,  brown,  flinty  cloy,  at  some  distance  from 
the  chalk,  with  veins  of  a light  sandy  loam,  upon  a 
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dry,  deep  sand,  and  sharp  gravel,  nTe  found  alternately 
to  form  (he  soil  and  substrata  of  this  valley. 

Ascendin'*  from  wliuh,  in  a north  easterly  direc'ion 
from  Peters  field,  an  extensive  tract  of  sand  and  gra- 
velly heath  land  occtirs,  part  of  which  has  been  judi- 
ciously applied  to  the  culture  of  the  Scotch  fir,  This 
character  continues  along  the  borders  of  Sussex,  in  and 
alontr  the  confines  of  Woolmer  forest,  and  from  which 
it  differs  very  little,  either  intrinsically  or  in  exterior 
appearance,  until  we  approach  the  enclosures  of  Lip- 
hook,  through  which,  and  the  parishes  of  Bramshot, 
Lidshot,  and  Headley,  a sandy  loam  of  a gentle  na- 
ture prevails;  and  which  is  generally  appropriated  to 
thecultureof  turnips,  with  such  corn  and  other  green 
Crops  as  ate  usually  connected  wilh  that  husbandry. 
The  light  sandy  lands  of  this  part  of  the  District  are 
by  no  means  free  from  occasional  interruption  by  veins 
of  stronger  loam,  which  nre  found  (o  pervade  the 
higher  parts  of  the  country;  whilst  the  low  grounds 
and  vallies  exhibit  a thin  ipoory  soil,  upon  a blue, 
brown,  and  yellow  clay.  Substrata, — that  we  find 
more  or  less  finely  streaked  with  an  oxyde  or  rust  of 
jron. 

• DISTRICT  IV. 

This  District,  besides  including  mapy  extensive 
wastes  and  commons,  is  found  to  comprehend  the  forest 
of  Bern,  Waltham  Chase,  and  the  New  Forest;  all 
of  which,  with  the  forests  of  Alice  tlolt  and  Wool- 
mer,  as  we  ll  as  the  forest  of  Pnrkhtirtl  or  Carisbroob, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wiH  be  lightly  touched  upon  in 
the  Eleventh  Chapter,  and  duly  noticed  in  the  con- 
cluding Chapter  of  tins  Report. 

The  soil  of  the  cultivated  lands  bordering  upon  the 
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Jbrest  of  Bene,  and  Wnl* ham  Chase,'  including  the 
crown  demesnes,  and  other  enclosed  parts  of  those  fo* 
rests,  consist  partly  of  a thin  ve^ablc  mould  upon 
strata  of  deep  sand,  coarse  gravel,  and  a moist  grey 
loam  upon  a woodland  clay.  A gravelly  loam  of  a 
more  uniform  texture,  assuming  a light  brown  or  rather 
hazel  colour,  seems  partially  to  occur  in  this  variety, 
and  particularly  to  distinguish  the  neighbourhood  of 
Southwick,  Wickham,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  and  Botley. 
The  cultivated  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Titchfield, 
Crofton,  How  tier,  and  Alverstoke,  consist  of  a thin 
light  friable  mould  upon  a gravel,  a rich  hazel-coloured 
loam  upon  a brick-earth,  and  a moist  grey  loam  upon 
a strong,  blue,  whitp,  and  yellow  clay.  The  same 
variety  extends  through  all  the  cultivated  lands  from 
Gosport  to  the  Itchen  river. 

The  soil  of  the  heaths  and  commons  which  occur  iii 
this  part  of  the  county,  and  which  are  generally  found 
to  compose  the  higher  lands  between  Gosport  and 
Titchfield,  between  Titchfield,  Bursledon,  and  Botley, 
and  between  the  two  latter  places  and  the  Itchen  river, 
is  not  materially  different  from  the  same  variety  of  soil 
and  substrata  which  from  the  character  of  the  new 
enclosures  at  Farehara,  and  which  arc  found  com* 
posed  of  a thin  black  gravelly  mould,  and  a moist 
grey  loam,  on  substrata  of  sand  and  gravel,  strong 
•white  and  yellowish  clay,  potters’ clay,  and  brick-earth. 
Intervening  between  these  latter  and  the  top-mould,  is 
often  found  a thin  subsoil  of  gravel,  but  w hich  may  lie 
rendered  useful,  if  due  advantage  is  taken  of  it,  for 
conducting  the  sub-waters  into  drains  properly  con- 
structed to  receive  it. 

The  late  enclosures  of  South  Stoneham,  consist 
chiefly  of  a thin,  black,  gravelly  mould,  upon  a bed 
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of  harsh  gravel,  a peaty  mould  upon  a blue  and  yel* 
low  clay ; and,  upon  the  whole,  differing  but  littlo 
from  the  varieti^ubove  noticed  in  the  parish  of  Fare-! 
ham.  , 

The  frequent  intersections  of  clay  and  gravel  occa- 
sion  many  wet  and  boggy  places,  round  which,  peat 
is  dug,  or  rather  turf  is  pared,  to  a depth  of  four  or 
six  inches,  by  the  inhabitants  for  fuel. 

A country  veined  with  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  con* 
tinues  through  the  parishes  of  North  Stoneham, 
Townhill,  Swathing,  Bisliopstoke,  and  Otterbourne; 
ascending  northwardly  from  the  latter  village,  the 
miscellaneous  soil  and  substrata  suddenly  terminates  in 
the  great  body  of  chalk  forming  the  character  of  Uisi 
trict  No.  II. 

The  cultivated  lands  north  of  Southampton,  Mill* 
brook,  and  Redbridge,  arc  much  contracted  by  the 
extensive  commons  of  Nutshaling  and  Southampton, 
but  their  soil  generally  consists  of  a mild  gravelly 
loam  and  a tender  loamy  clay.  This  valuable  character 
pervades  to  a considerable  extent,  the  commons  of  these 
places ; but  as  we  approach  Chilworth  and  Badsley, 
it  is  found  to  abate  somewhat  of  its  natural  superiority. 

Considerable  enclosures  have  lately  taken  place  in 
these  latter  parishes,  from  which,  by  the  aid  of  drain* 
ing  and  the  application  of  chalk,  great  advantages  may 
be  expected  to  be  derived  in  future.  The  same  va- 
riety of  soil  and  substrata  prevails  through  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Timsbury  ; but  northwardly  it  enters  the 
cludk  district.  A substance  called  malm,  of  which 
there  are  two  sorts,  black  and  white,  is  found  on  the 
borders  of  Timsbury  and  Rumsey,  and  much  used  a? 
an  alterative!  manure  on  the  sour  clays  and  gravelly 
heaths  composing  the  enclosures  recently  made  in  tbo$$ 
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parishes : it  is  applied  in  quantities  of  about  eight 
waggon-loads  of  66  bushels  each  per  acre. 

The  country  south  of  theBuckholt  and  Houghton 
bills,  includingthe  parishes  of  East  and  W est  Tythcrly, 
consist  of  a strong  flinty  loam  upon  a chalk,  and 
which  is  found  to  extend  southwardly  as  far  as  ihe 
parish  of  East  Dean,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
parish  of  Lockerly.  The  southern  parts  of  which, 
East  Dean,  Shirfield  English,  and  East  Willow,  con- 
sist of  a thin  gravelly  loam  on  a subsoil  of  close  reten- 
tive clay  ; below  which,  very  often  occurs  deep  beds 
of  sand  and  gravel.  This  land  is  very  subject  to 
springs,  which  in  their  present  neglected  state,  prove 
very  injurious  to  the  country.  As  the  land  rises 
castwardly  from  the  river  Teste,  a more  uniform  sub- 
stratum, and  a stronger  staple  of  land,  occurs,  and 
in  which  there  was  observed  a very  thriving  growth 
of  oak  timber. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  country  the  oak  tree  clay 
disappears,  and  elm  generally,  with  some  ash,  are 
found  to  flourish  on  a more  genial  surface  and  open 
subsoil.  The  low  grounds  bordering  upon  the  river 
Teste,  possess  a general  character  of  loose  moor  or  ve- 
getable mould,  beneath  which  is  a calcareous  subsfance 
also  called  malm  (t.  e.  marl  or  chalky  clay),  and 
much  valued  as  a manure,  either  upon  the  light  or 
stronger  loams  which  occur  in  the  parish  of  Rumscy 
Extra  ; the  quantity  applied  agrees  with  that  before- 
mentioned.  v ; 

Descending  Southwardly  from  the  heaths  towards 
Paulton’s-parli,  wo  find  that  noble  demesne  to  possess 
U soil  and  substrata  not  only  highly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  oak,"  but  to  forest  trees  in  general.  The 
yark  and  surrounding  country  preserves  a smooth  and 
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uniform  appearance,  till  broken  south -eastwardfy  by 
Hill  Common  ami  Tachbury  Mount.  A considerable 
extent  of  flat  low  ground  then  occurs  in  the  same  di- 
rection, including  Netley  Marsh  ; thence  towards 
Elmg,  and  for  some  distance  westwardiy  into  the 
•Hew  Forest.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  generally  a moist 
grey  loam  of  a thin  staple,  on  a woodland  clay  and 
brick-earth.  That  of  the  adjacent  enclosures,  of  a 
freer  end. more  open  quality. 

The  country  along  the  confines  of  the  New  Forest, 
and  the  western  side  of  the  Southampton  water,  is  much 
broken,  exhibiting  along  the  river  hills  a considerable 
variety  of  top  and  under  soil,  and  consequently  af- 
fording several  wet  and  spongy  places,  many  of  w hich 
have  been  much  relieved,  and  some  completely  cured, 
by  judicious  draining.  On  the  demesne  of  Cadland, 
these  improvements,  under  Die  direction  of  Mr.  El- 
kington,  have  been  carried  to  a ' considerable  extent, 
■which  Iras  not  only  contributed  to  adorn  this  otherwise 
interesting  country,  but  at  the  same  time  to  reader 
its  climate  more  salubrious  to  the  inhabitants. 

Leap  Pond  is  an  extensive,  though  highly  improv- 
able morass  ; ami  as  the  property  in  the  waste  appears 
to  be  vested  in  two  gentlemen  only,  and  each  possessing 
highly  interesting  demesnes  in  its  neighbourhood,  it 
was  not  without  some  surprise  that  it  was  observed  to 
have  lain  so  long  in  its  present  condition. 

The  soil  in  the  manor  of  Beanley  may  be  taken  ge- 
nerally as  a specimen  of  that  which  occurs  in  the 
country  round  Ly  mingtou,  and  thence  westwardiy  along 
the  sea-coast  for  three  or  four  miles.  This  consists  of 
two  leading  characters : the  one  a mild  gravelly  loam, 
approaching  a hazel  colour,  lying  on  an  open  subsoil 
sometimes  terminating  in  sand  or  gravel,  but  more 
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frequently  intercepted  at  various  depths  from  a deep 
bed  of  red,  blue,  and  white  marl  below ; the  other 
a thin  light  black  gravelly  mould,  generally  of  a mo* 
derate  depth,  and  lying  on  a close  stratum  of  clay  ami 
brick  earth  of  various  colours,  and  under  which  at  a 
ftill  greater  depth,  is  occasionally  found  the  same  field 
of  marl  first  noticed. 

Of  this  substance  it  may  be  pro jier  further  to  state, 
that  although  the  blue  and  reddish  colour  generally 
prevails,  and  their  basis  is  most  probably  argil),  mixed 
'with  sand  and  some  calx,  yet  there  are  veins  of  abso- 
lute chalk,  and  bodies  of  shell  marl,  composing  tne 
white  character,  and  which  are  always  found  to  oc- 
enpy  and  accompany  the  oilier  part  of  the  marl  str;v» 
turn,  the  dip  or  inclination  of  which  is  very  gradual^ 
and  generally  to  ihe  northward.  It  is  supposed  to. 
vary  much  in  its  quality,  but  generally  to  get  stronger 
and  more  valuable  as  the  pit  deepens.  Instances  as 
yet  are  but  few,  of  the  marl  stratum  being  worked 
through  to  the  bottom. 

Th  is  marl  is  found  of  various  modifications,  as  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  primary  earihs  which  corn* 
pose  it : upon  the  salt  marshes  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Beauley  river,  tin  argill  predominates  so  powerfully, 
as  to  render  it  convert  ible  into  a most  beaut  it  ul  white 
brick.  At  Lyrninglou  a similar  substance  in  appear- 
ance is  burnt  into  red  bricks:  neither  of  these  ar<  in 
pie  ns  a manure,  although  they  both  effervesce  in  a 
very  weak  preparation  of  the  m urn  tic  acid. 

The  value  of  this  substance  as  an  alterative  manure 
upon  the  haze)  and  black  mould,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  great  pains  and  expense  bestowed  in  procuring  it, 
where  the  gravelly  or  porous  subsoil  comes  to  the  day 
pycr  the  guder  stratum  of  marly  or  where  the  same 
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lies  enclosed  within  a higher  sub-level  of  marl  clay,  or 
brick-earth,  springs  are  formed  in  the  sides  of  (lie  hills1, 
and  wet  and  weeping  places  occur  upon  the  more 
level  ground.  . . , > 

Although  a general  character  of  sand  and  gravelly 
loam,  intermixed  with  blue,  White,  and  red  marl, 
marks  the  nature  of  the  country  between  the  forest 
and  the  sea-coast,  from  near  Christchurch  to  Milton, 
yet  in  this  quarter,  and  at  no  great  distance  below  the 
surface,  a close  retentive  stratum  of  loam  prevails,  that 
tends  much  to  keep  up  the  water  to  such  a height, as  Ip 
produce  reeds,  flags,  and  rushes,  and  a variety  of 
other  aquatic  plants  in  most  of  the  ditches. 

Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Avon  from  Christchurch 
towards  Kingwood,  a light  sandy  soil  on  a similar 
substratum  and  gravel,  prevails  on  both  sides  the  river ; 
but  approaching  the  forest  towards  the  cast,  the 
top-mould  and  subsoil  become  of  a stronger  texture, 
and  are  favoured  with  the  casual  occurrence  of  a 
similar  body  of  marl  to  that  above  noticed. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Avon,  tbc  country  rises 
suddenly,  and  spreads  into  extensive  heaths  and  com- 
mons, which  occupy  in  that  direction  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  lying  between  the  Avon  and  the  eastern 
fork  of  the  Stour  river.  The  soil  and  substrata  of  those 
heaths  consist  chiefly  of  a thin  dry  vegetable  mould, 
on  a deep  stratum  of  quick  running  sand  and  dry 
gravel,  or  a thin  moist  grey  loam,  on  a wet  hungry  clay 
mixed  with. gravel.  .< 

A large  proportion  of  these  wastes  have  been  judi- 
ciously appropriated  la  the  culture  of  larch,  beech, 
and  all  the  variety  of  the  fir  and  pine  tribe.  In  these 
improvements  Lord  Malmesbury  appears  to  have  taken 
the  lead.  A light  sandy  sud  easy  of  tillage,  and  well 
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C&lchlated  for  the  culture  of  barley,  forms  tb"  loading, 
character  of  the  cultivated  lands  up  the  valley  of  the 
Avon,  towards  llingwood : but  this  gradually  disap- 
pears as  we  approach  Fordingbridge,  north  of  which, 
town,  and  towards  the  extremity  of  the  county,  the 
following  variety  seemed  chiefly  to  prevail. 

Along  the  Avon,  between  Fordingbridge  and  Brea- 
more,  the  soil  consists  of  a rich  gravelly  loam  of  a good, 
staple  on  a gravel ; but  this  is  occasionally  broken  by 
veins,  between  which,  as  usual,  springs  are  found  to 
rise.  Approaching  the  borders  of  Dorset  and  of  Wilts, 
we  find  a light  hazel-coloured  mould  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  county  upon  a chalky  rubble,  and  very, 
much  corresponding  with  class  No.  1.  in  District 
No.  II.  The  southern  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Roek- 
bournc  and  Breamore,  consist  of  a sand  and  gravelly 
loam,  on  a similar  subsoil,  but  in  the  northern  parts 
of  these  parishes,  and  the  same  quarters  of  Whichbury 
and  Hale,  a red  flinty,  and  strong  brown  loam,  occurs 
at  various  depths  on  a body  of  rock  chalk. 

A small  tract  of  rich  sand  and  gravelly  loam  is  found 
to  occur  in  the  parish  of  Iloidenhurst ; but  this  is 
much  narrowed  by  the  vicinity  of  Pool-heath  on  one 
side,  and  a wild  and  extensive  tract  of  heath  land  that 
occupies  the  whole  space  after  we  ascend  from  the  rivet 
levels  between  the  Avon  and  the  Stour,  and  an  eastern 
branch  of  the  latter  river.  This  corresponds  so  much 
in  character  with  what  has  been  before  stated  of  (he 
heath  lands  in  this  quarter,  that  little  farther  seems  ne- 
cessary to  add,  beyond  remarking,  that  the  whole  of 
Pool-heath,  at  least  so  far  as  lies  within  the  bounds  of 
this  county,  seems  entitled  to  a rank  of  something 
above  the  ordinary  character  of  the  poorer  heath  lands. 

The  low  grounds  composing  the  valley  of  the  A von, 
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are  found  chiefly  to  consist  of  a moory  soil,  which 
continues  at  various  depths  upon  strata  of  clay,  sand} 
and  gravel.  The  same  character  prevails  through  the 
cow  lavs  adjoining  West-heath,  and  in  addition  to  thd 
substrata  above  noticed,  a stratum  of  what  is  called 
malm  (t.  e.  marl  or  chalky  loam)  occasionally  occurs, 
and  which  is  employed  with  much  effect  on  the  light 
sand  and  gravelly  soils  of  the  Avon  country.  The 
quantity  of  this  substance,  applied  in  convenient  situa- 
tions, is  20  loads,  of  25  bushels  each  ; and  cost  raising 
and  carting,  at  the  average  distance,  about  6/.  per  acre* 

No  material  difference  takes  place  ill  the  low  lands 
on  the  borders  of  the  Stour  and  Avon,  until  these  rivers 
approach  the  points  where  the  tidal  waters,  arresting 
the  descent  of  the  land  waters,  deposited  their  sedi- 
ment: there  a material  alteration  is  produced,  the  sur* 
face  being  changed  from  a dark  vegetable  peaty  mould 
to  a sound  hazel-coloured  loam,  upon  a subsoil  of  an 
open  nature,  rendering  all  such  low  grounds  extremely 
valuable. 

To  the  description  already  given  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
strata of  the  low  grounds  hud  vallies  in  District  No.  II- 
it  is  here  necessary  to  say,  that  the  same  formation 
ami  character  appenrs  to  be  continued  without  any 
material  alteration  through  this  District,  to  all  those 
points  in  the  vallies  opening  upon  the  sea-coast,  where 
the  tidal  and  land  waters  did  formerly,  or  do  at  present 
meet,  and  thus  combine  to  spread  their  enriching  in* 
fluence. 

district  r. 

This  District  comprehends  the  Naval  Arsenal  at 
Portsmouth,  and  is  thus  rendered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom. 
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The  soil  ant!  substrata  of  Portsdowri-hill  consist  of  a 
similar  variety  found  on  the  more  or  less  elevated  si- 
tuations in  (lie  chalk  district.  The  foot  of  ibis  hill  ia 
its  . north  and  west  sides,  is  much  indented  with  strata 
oficlay,  sold,  and  gravel,  and  consequently  affords  all  , 
the  variety  of  top  and  under  soil  we  have  hail  occasion 
to  notice  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  preceding 
district.  . > ■ 

Along  tire  southern  foot  of  Porlsdown-hill,  and  bend- 
ing upon  the  low  grounds  and  marshes,  through  tins 
parishes  of  Porlchester,  Wymmering,  Cosham,  Far- 
lington,  and  the  western  parts  of  Bedhamptpn,  a grey 
and  brown  loam  of  a good  staple,  on  substrata  of  rub- 
bly  chalk  and  gravel,  very  generally  prevails,  and 
which,  from  the  vicinity  to  the  Portsmouth  manure,  is 
found  to  yield  very  abundant  crops. 

A rich  gravelly  loam,  Ujxin  an  open  subsoil,  and  ul- 
timately resting  on  a bed  of  strong  calcareous  marij 
and  a strong  brown  loam  with  few  stones,  and  a still 
more  retentive  bottom,  compose  the  leading  character 
of  soil  and  substrata  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Bedhamp- 
ton,  and  through  the  parishes  of  Havant  and  Eins- 
worth,  and  which  seems  to  be  a continuation  of  the 
rich  loamy  Vale  of  Chichester. 

No  material  difference  appears  to  take  place  between 
the  soil  of  Haling,  and  the  lands  skirting  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  harbours  of  Portsmouth  and  of 
Haling  : it  seems  mostly  to  agree  with  the  dark  brown 
character  above  noticed,  and  which  always  proves  of 
a loose  and  friable  nature  if  broke  up  and  worked  ia 
due  season.  When  ploughed  wet,  it  rises  tough  and 
livery,  and  if  suffered  to  get  dry  and  hard  before  it  b 
broke  up,  it  then  becomes  impossible  to  separate  (he 
•oil  from  the  understratum,  out  &£  which  it  vises  in 
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large  cates  and  pieces,  and  proves  absolutely  impede^ 
trable  to  drags,  harrows,  or  the  heaviest  rollers  in  use 
in  the  country. 

The  cultivated  lands  in  Portsca  Island,  are  of  a more 
open  and  tender  nature  than  those  generally  occurring 
in  the  island  of  Haling:  they  ate  often  found  lying 
on  a warm  understratum  of  gravel,  and  well  calculated 
for  the  large  extent  which  is  occupied  as  garden 
ground.  Its  native  hue  is  that  of  a hazel  colour  ; but 
this  has  been  so  much  disgnised  with  coal-ashes,  and 
the  great  variety  of  rubbish  supplied  by  the  town  of 
Portsmouth  for  manure,  that  little  remains  of  its  na- 
tive qualities  in  many  ptaces,  but  that  of  being  pro- 
ductive generally  and  in  a very  high  degree.  A sfra- 
turn  of  clay  being  often  found  to  intercept  the  chalk 
or  gravelly  strata  from  the  top-mould,  as  well  on  the 
main  as  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  continued  from 
the  foot  of  the  higher  country ; the  giving  of  suchr 
lands  a clean  hollow-draining  could  not  possibly  fail, 
when  added  to  their  locality  of  situation,  of  rendering 
them  earlier  in  their  spring  produce,  and  generally  more 
abundant  in  a still  more  valuable  produce,  than  at  this 
time  they  arc  known  to  be. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  loam  marsh  land,  subject  to 
occasional  overflowings  from  the  spring  tides,  on  the 
coasts  of  these  islands,  particularly  on  the  cast  side  of 
Portsca  island  ; this  is  generally  appropriated  as  salt- 
ings. The  higher  levels  not  formed  by  the  tidal  wa- 
ters, or  composed  of  adventitious  soil,  appear  in  many 
places  to  be  much  neglected,  being  much  encumbered 
with  furze  and  rushes.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island 
a sandy  character  very  generally  prevails,  and  the  bed 
of  shingle  on  the  south-east  coast  affords  large  supplies 
of  ballast  to  the  coasting  shipping,  as  well  as  an  inex- 
haustible 
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liaUstlblc  material  of  a very  good  quality  for  making 
and  repairing  the  roads  between  Fareham  and  Chi- 
chester. 


tSLE  OF  WIGHT.  . 

SOU,  CONTINUED.  , 

DISTRICT  Vti 

We  must  now  pass  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
endeavour  to  trace  the  leading  features  of  the  soil  and 
substrata  of  that  highly  favoured  island. 

On  the  western  quarter  of  the  northern  division  of 
this  District,  the  soil  appears  much  varied,  but  which, 
in  some  places  may  be  more  aptly  referred  to  the  treat- 
ment it  may  have  undergone,  than  to  any  specific  dif- 
ference in  its  native  quality. 

From  Yarmouth,  extending  eastwardly  along  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island,  towards  Cowes,  bounded 
southwardly  by  the  King’s,  or  Carisbrook  forest,  and 
returning  thence  westwardly,  at  an  average  distance  of 
about  a mile  from  the  coast,  the  soil  of  the  country  is 
composed  of  a strong  gravelly  loam,  upon  a brown 
and  yellow  clay,  and  which  is  generally  found  to  ter- 
minate in  a deep  bed  of  grey,  and  a bluish  argillaceous 
marl.  A strong,  brown,  tough  clay,  without  stones, 
and  lying  on  a purple,  red,  blue,  and  j'eliow  clay, 
form  the  other  character  of  soil  and  substrata  compos- 
ing this  strong  land  district;  but  in  which,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  argillaceous  marl,  a pure  white  shell 
marl  is  found  to  occur,  in  veins  of  various  thickness, 
through  the  parishes  of  Thorley,  Shalfieet,  Swainston, 
and  under  the  western  parts  of  Carisbrook  forest. 

Whenever  this  shell  marl  can  be  obtained  at  a rea- 
sonable expense,  it  is  applied  with  wonderful  effect,  as 
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well  on  these  stubborn  as  Upon  the  lighter  soils  in  thg 
adjoining  district.  The  quantity  applied,  about  20 
loads  per  acre.  It  is  stated  to  be  more  languid  in  its 
operation  than  chalk,  but  more  prompt  to  work,  and 
permanently  valuable,  than  the  argillaceous  marl,  par-  . 
ticularly  in  the  strong  clay  soils.  Some  of  the  best 
veins  of  shell  marl  noticed  on  the  Survey,  were  found 
in  the  parish  of  Colbourne,  about  three  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  extending  on  wide  beds  or  layers  30  feet 
.deep.  v 

Mr.  Tricket,  of  Emsworth,  applies  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  argillaceous  marl  upon  the  strong  clay  soils 
qf  that  parish  : he  observes,  that  whilst  this  dressing 
contributes  to  render  these  lands  still  more  tenacious* 
it  undoubtedly  possesses  a power  of  communicating  to 
them  a more  lasting  fertility,  or,  in  other  words,  he 
can  crop  the  strong  marled  lands  more  frequently  than 
such  of  the  same  character  that  have  not  been  marled. 

The  western  'part  of  the  southern  division  of  this  Dis-, 
trict  comprises  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Brook,  Motte- 
ston,  Brixton,  Kingston,  Chale,  and  the  west  side  of 
St.  Cathcrinc’s-hill:  these  all  bind  upon  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island,  and  the  strong  land  extends  to  an 
average  width  of  about  half  a mile  northwardly  from 
the  cliffs,  and  is  composed  of  all  the  variety  of  soil  and 
substrata  above-mentioned. 

. Although  the  north-east  quarter  of  this  District  con- 
tains a much  greater  variety  of  soil  than  can  possibly 
be  traced  in  its  preceding  sections,  still  the  greater  pre- 
yalence  of  strong  land,  requires  that  it  should  be  in- 
cluded within  this  District.  Proceeding,  therefore* 
through  the  northern  parts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen’s, 
and  continuing  our  examination  weslwardly,  between 
the  foot  of  the  chalk-downs  and  the  north-east  shore  of 
. ; . , . the 
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the  island ; after  leaving  the  sand  and  gravelly  loams 
-which  compose  the  soil  in  the  etusterq  extremity  of  the 
island,  we  enter  a country  abounding  with  much  va» 
- riety  of  soil  and  substrata,  but  which  may  be  generally 
characterized  as  oak  tree,  or  eour  woodland  clay.  The 
sand  ami  gravelly  veins  which  intersect  the  clay  lands 
in  various  directions,  seem  only  remarkable  for  afford* 
Ing  in  their  vicinity  slight  modifications  of  the  stronger 
Clay.  I n the  parish  of  Binstead  it  is  much  used  for 
the  making  of  bricks.  A greyish  loam,  calcareous  io 
no  small  degree,  is  here  employed  as  a. manure  upon 
both  the  stiff  and  lighter  lands. 

A strong  clay  loans  forms  tine  upper  covering  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island : this  is  frequently 
• found  to  cover  a stratum  of  argillaceous  marl,  below 
which  is  generally  found  a body  of  freestone  rock, 
easily  quarried,  and  rendered  extremely  valuable  for 
the  purposes  of  build  iug.  A sand  and  gravelly  loam 
very  frequently  occurs,  to  break  the  continuation  of  the 
stronger  lands  in  the  parishes  of  East  and  West  Cowes, 
North  wood,  ami  \V  hippingham ; but  these  variety 
iery  often  occasion  springs,  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
bills  much  wet  and  weeping  land. 

DISTRICT  Vli. 

The  general  character  of  land  which  is  found  to 
abutt  on  the  two  first  divisions  of  this  District  is,  itr 
the  first  place,  that  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
island,  called  grist  or  quarry  land.  The  top-mould 
here  is  of  a light,  dry,  and  triable  nature,  upon  strata 
of. white,  yellow, >and  red  sand;  and  in  which  are 
found  loose  masses  of  stones  of  a porous  nature,  yet 
very  useful  for  the  purposes  of  building.  Descending 
foe  chalk-hills,  towards  the  southern  coast  of  the 
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island , they  become  skirted  with  a red  sandy  loam,  of 
a highly  fruitful  quality,  which  combining  with 
stronger  land  of  the  same  colour  and  in  about  equal 
quantities,  extend  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  con-* 
nect  with  the  stronger  lands  npon  the  coast. 

The  mixing  of  the  clay  and  sandy  loam  together 
has  been  found  to  answer  a valuable  purpose,  particu- 
larly in  the  effective  manner  practised  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
of  White  Court,  who  seldom  applies  less  than  2000 
bushels  of  the  red  sandy  loams  upon  the  tough  brown 
clays  per  acre.  This  is  found  to  reader  the  clay  loams 
more  open,  loose,  and  friable;  and  the  lighter  lands 
in  the  same  quarter  have  been  much  improved  by  the 
application  of  chalk  with  the  strong  brown  loam,  and 
in  an  aggregate  proportion  of  20  waggon  loads  (i.  e.  * 
ten  of  each)  per  acre.  < 

This  free  sand  and  gravelly  loam  continues  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  chalk  hills,  including  the  opening 
of  the  valley  in  which  is  situated  the  neat  village  of 
Sliorwell;  and  thence  continued  northwardly  along  the 
sides  of  (lie  Downs  through  Gat  comb,  the  higher  and 
more  northern  parts  of  which  are  found  to  lie  upon  a 
freestone  rock,  among  which  were  frequently  observed 
detached  fragments  of  mine  or  ironstone. 

In  this  division  of  soil  must  be  included  the  sand 
and  gravelly  hills  which  skirt  upon  the  chalk  downs  of 
Arrelon,  aud  run  thence  eastwardly  towards  Brading, 
At  the  foot  of  these  downs  lies  a tract  of  rich  sandy 
loam,  .on  :a  tender,  freestone  lock ; and  a. gravelly  loam 
upon  a mild  clayjqr  brick,T earth  : here  chalk  was  for- 
merly applied  with  considerable  <t fleet,  but  of  late 
years’tke  old  chalked  lands  have  not  been  found  to  re- 
ceive a second  chalking  kindly.  This  tract  extends 
. westwardly,  and  unites  with  the  land  before  described 
...  on 
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on  the  west  of  the  Medina  river,  and  continues  south 
to  the  foot  of  the  northern  points  of  the  hills  of  Appul- 
durcorab,  Whitwell,  Bonchurch,  and  Shanklin  : it.  is 
generally  of  a bright  hazel,  or  rather  cedar  colour,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  pease,  wheat,  turnips, 
barley,  and  clover. 

Although  the  nature  of  this  country  generally  will 
justify  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  not  without  some  morass  and  spongy 
places;  the  principal  of  which  is  a tract  of  several 
acres  on  a western  branch  of  the  Medina  river,  head- 
ing upwards  towards  Bellingham-house.  Some  heaths 
and  commons  also  occur  in  this  part  of  the  District, 
capable  of  much  improvement  by  enclosure,  subsequent 
, draining,  and  cultivation,  of  which  the  waste  upon 
which  the  lodge  called  Queen’s-bower  is  situated,  fur- 
nishes a principal  example. 

A variety  of  soil  and  substrata  are  found  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Yaverland,  the  leading  distinctions  of 
which  are:  upon  its  eastern  division  (and  which  must 
necessarily  be  included  within  this  District)  a free  hazel 
coloured  sand  and  gravelly  loam  prevails,  on  a similar 
subsoil,  bounded  westwardly  by  a continuation  of  the 
chalk  downs  of  Brading,  and  terminating  southwardly 
at  a place  called  Culver  Cliffs.  Northwardly  of  Bra- 
ding harbour,  the  sound  gravelly  loam  continues 
through  the  parish  of  St.  Helen’s,  affording,  as  is  com- 
mon to  such  lands,  a very  good  growth  of  elm  timber; 
but  which,  as  we  proceed  northwardly,  are  found  to 
give  place  to  a very  general  growth  of  oak  timber  in 
the  parishes  of  Ride  and  Binstead. 
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As  this  District  generally  exhibits  all  the  variety  of 
soil  ami  substrata  common  to  other  chalk  countries, 
reference  to  No.  11.  may  therefore  be  had  for  all  such 
particulars ; it  may  be  however  proper  to  notice,  that 
on  the  east  side  of  St.  Catherine’s-hill,  ii>  the  parish 
of  Niton,  lies  an  open  common  field,.,  the  soil  of 
which  in  its  higher  purls,  and  adjoining  the  sheep 
downs,  is  composed  of  a light  brown  flinty  loam  of  a 
good  staple,  and  lying  at  various  depths  upon  the 
phalk  rock,  well  calculated  for  the  cullure  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  clover.  Lower  down,  and  approach* 
ing  the  village  of  Niton,  a strong  grey  tenacious  loam 
of  a good  staple  occurs,  on  a chalky  rubble,  and 
which  intercepts  it  at  some  distance  from  the  bed  of 
chalk  below.  This  forms  a(  .choice  tract  of  wheat 
land,  and  is  continued  with  yarious  shades  north  of 
flip,  village,  uutil,(th)e,J,i;|iftlky , fhpracteij  jpsf  jn  the 

•midland  gravely,  iJWM  !i;i ; ;n J5  f ,.j.  , 

Ascending  abt^Q,  t|^bfptyn  of  Steep-bill, 

the  craggy  rocks  wbi^r.constitnte,  w itbifljc  viqinily  of 
the  sea,  the  wild  s^pngpr  views  of 

Under  Cliff,  a tract  of  cultivated  land  spreads  over  a 
depressed  part  of  the  Downs,  the  soil  of  which  is  a 
thin,  grey,  rpbbly,  and  brown  flinty  loam  upon  a 
chalk  and  chalk  r.i^ble,  but  which  gradually  deepen 
thtWftyple  and  irqprovq  their  (quality,  as  you  ap* 
priHtqfa^  tbe  .detap^c  pf.^ppuldprcomb.  This  enckj,  v 
surpiposs^sqs,  5tlipp^,fllJ(.%  variety  of  soil  and  suJbT 
strat»c«ff‘ttWf^  d10  districts  ; and  as  the  pre- 

vailing character  of  thp,  lpsser  hills  at  Shanklin,  and  in 
the  parish  qi  li rad  ing,  generally  are  of  a sand  and 
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gravelly  nature,  and  this  continuing  north -eastward 
towards  Sand-down  Fort,  they  are  necessarily  to  be 
included  within  the  preceding  District. 

The  chalk  downs  of  Brading  and  Arreton,  form  aji  - 
unbroken  range  from  Culver  Cliff  to  the  valley  which 
divides  them  from  Staple’s-healh : those  of  Gatcomb 
and  Shorwell  are  intersected  from  the  western  chain  by 
a highly  cultivated  valley,  which  extends  from  Shor- 
well  to  Newport.  The  character  of  a chalk  down 
hollow,  with  its  usual  accompaniment  of  Hat  broken 
flints  and  some  veins  of  red  pebbly  gravel,  pervade 
this  pleasing  vale,  the  sides  of  which  are  found  of  a 
chalk  and  flinty  loam,  and  which  continues  through 
the  eastern  division  of  the  parish  of  Swainston,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  long  and  scattered  parish  of 
Carisbrook,  terminating  northwardly  in  the  neglected 
soil  and  coarse  cold  substrata  of  Parkhurst  forest. 

From  the  .vale  of  Shorwell,  westwardly,  the  chalk 
downs  only  afford  three  gaps  or  carriage-roads,  in- 
cluded in  which,  is  the  passage  between  the  head  of 
the  Yarmouth  river  and  the  innermost  cove  of  Fresh- 
water Bay.  The  high  down  which  rises  westward 
from  this  isthmus,'  forms  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  upon  which  the  light-house  and  signal- 
staff  ate  erected. 

* ;|  1 • ' ‘ i " * . ' ,j  , 

General. — The  soil  of  the  marshes  fcndlow  grounds 
cn  Closed  and  depastured  along  the  sides1  of  the  Yar- 
mouth river,  the  inlets  of  Shalfleet  and  of  Newton, 
the  borders  of  the  Medina  river,  between  Newport  and 
Cowes,  the  banks  of  the  Wooiton  and' Ride  rivers, 
and  the  embanked  marshes  above  Brading1  harbour,  is 
composed  of  a tender  hazel- coloured  loam*  lying  itt 
jome  places  near  a blae,  or  rather  black  sea  day,  but 
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more  frequently  intercepted  from  it  by  a body  of  coarsfl 
sand,  or  tine  gravel ; rendering  the  top-soil  more  dry 
and  porous;  and  which,  from  its  superior  warmth, 
affords  an  earlier  vegetation  in  the  spring,  with  a muc!) 
richer  and  sweeter  herbage. 

The  surface  mould  of  the  low  grounds  and  mea- 
dows bordering  upon  the  higher  parts  of  these  streams, 
and  generally  out  of  the  reach  of  any  sediment  depo- 
sited by  the  tidal  waters,  is  valuable  in  proportion  to 
the  adventitious  mutter  which  in  remote  ages  have 
washed  from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  contributed  to 
the  forming  of  the  soil  of  such  vallies.  Towards  the 
heads  of  these  branches,  particularly  such  as  have 
their  source  in  the  clay  and  gravelly  districts,  and  fre- 
quently near  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  lower  parts  of 
such  streams,  and  where  due  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  draining,  wet  and  weeping  places  were  ob- 
served ; in  the  vicinity  of  which,  as  usual,  morass,, 
and  small  portions  of  peaty  earth,  have  gradually  ac- 
cumulated. 

\ i . .. 

‘ < 

SECT.  IV. MINERALS. 

J'j  ’ ‘Off  j,  - 

Thu  mineral  substances  found  within  this  county  arp 
but  few.  A quantity  of  what  is  called  copperas  stone, 
was  formerly  collected  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  sent  to  the  ( copper  works  to  be 
smalted.  Alum  has  also  been  made  in  some  of  the 
western  coves  of  the  island,  but  neither  the  gathering 
of  the  copper-stone,  or  carrying  on  the  alum-works, 
appear  to  be  at  all  attended  to  at  the  present  time.  No 
other  description  of  minerals  were  heard  of  or  noticed 
in  the  county,  save  iu  a few  instances  the  casual J oc- 
currence 
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turrence  of  ironstone,  -which  in  the  woodland  district 
sometimes  appeared,  bnt  no  where  of  sufficient  Walue  to 
render  it  an  object  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture. 

This  was  also  the  case  in  the  red  sandy  loams  lying 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Downs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  extending  through  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Brook, 
Motteston,  Brixton,  Shorwell,  and  Gatcomb. 

A solution  of  this  mineral  is  found  frequently  to 
give  a reddish  hue  to  divers  strata  of  sand  and  gravel, 
and  to  pervade  in  very  small  strikes  all  the  woodland 
clay.  The  morass  and  peaty  grounds  also  discharge 
a strong  chalylx'ate  water. 

On  the  southern  shores  of  the  county,  particularly  the 
coast  of  Beauley  manor,  ironstone  was  formerly  ga- 
thered in  some  quantity  : this,  it  seems,  was  generally 
rolled  up  by  the  surf;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  at 
those  times  for  collecting  this  mineral,  that  even  in 
wheat  harvest  tire  fields  became  abandoned,  and  the 
shores  were  thronged  with  people,  who  gathered  and 
conveyed  it  to  the  iron-works  at  Sowley.  Whether 
this  material  is  no  longer  Washed  up.  in  sufficient 
quantities,  or  that  there  is  procured  for  the  Sowley 
works  a more  regular  supply,  was  not,  from  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Pocock  at  the  present  smalting  works,  satisfac- 
torily understood,  At  all  events,  the  present  practice 
of  gathering  the  ironstone  along  shore  is  greatly,  and 
in  most  places  totally  discontinued.  , 

Between  Milton  and  Christchurch,  a hard  reddish 
stone  is  found,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  innume- 
rable marine  shells  coated  with  an  oxyde  of  iron;  of 

' ■ t L 

-this  several  ancient  structures  in  the  country  are  built,, 
among  which  is  the  parish  church  of  llordell. 

The  only  difference  that  appeared  to  exist  in  the 
great  body  of  rock  chalk,  is  that  of  the  white  and 
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the  grey  stone:  the  first  when  burnt  into  lime,  falls 
into  clear  white  powder  ; the  second  into  a cream-ce- 
loured  powder,  and  is  particularly  applicable  for  a 
cement  in  water-works.  The  grey  chalk  is  raised  in 
large  quantities  near  Petersfield,  and  is  transported 
from  the  Burriton  hilts,  a distance  of  fifteen  miles,  to 
Portsmouth,  and  where  it  is  burnt  into  lime  for  the 
use  of  the  Royal  Dock-yard. 

A great  variety  of  potters’  clay  occurs  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  At  Cowes  it  is  worked  to  a con- 
siderable extent;  and  under  Pool- heath  it  is  found  of 
various  depths  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.  Several 
trials  have  been  made  to  form  this  clay  into  artificial 
stone  for  moulding  and  statuary  purposes,  for  the 
coarser  kind  of  earthenware,  and  for- making  of  bricks ; 
and  for  all  these  uses  its  different  qualities  seem  admi- 
rably adapted.  In  most  respects  it  seems  to  correspond 
with  tire  Purbeck  day  ; but  its  distance  from  a secure 
shipping  place,  with  the  thinness  of  such  veins  as 
have  hitherto  been  discovered,  affords  little  reason  to 
expect  that  it  will  ever  become  , an  object  of  much 
concern  in  a manufacturing  point  of  view.  This  clay 
varies  in  its  colour  from  a brown  to  a dead  white ; it  is 
all  convertible  into  a beautiful  white  brick ; but  hi- 
therto no  attempts  have  been  made  in  applying  it  as  an 
alterative  manure  on  any  of  the  extensive  sand  and 
gravelly  heaths  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

The  plumb- pudding  stone,  apparently  composed  of 
indurated  sea  mud,  sea  shells,  and  an  oxyde  of  iron, 
is  found  in  large  quantities  near  Sand-down  Fort,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight : it  is  much  used  in  buildings,  for 
paving,  and  for  flooring-flags. 

A vein  of  white  sand  is  found  itt  Alum  Bay,  at  the 
north-west  end  of  the  island,  and  is  much  ia  demand 
, for 
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^or  the  glass-works  of  Bristol,  Li  Ter  pool,  along  the 
west  coast  of  England,  Scotland,  and  throughout  Ire* 
land.  In  working  this  vein  (which  is  little  if  at  all  in- 
ferior to  the  Lynn  sand),  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to 
free  it  from  every  particle  of  calcareous  earth,  and 
which,  from  its  situation  in  the  chalk  cliffs,  requires 
the  most  unreraittcd  attention  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men ; for  a very  small  portion  of  calcareous  earth  is 
well  known  to  prove  highly  injurious  to  a whole  pot  of 
metal.  This  stratum  appears  to  hold  nearly  an  east- 
erly course  alohg  the  northern  foot  of  the  Dowfts,  but 
is  there  much  broken  by  the  occurrence  of  other  veins 
of  sand  and  gravel  possessing  many  colours,  and 
ftmong  which  are  found  the  grist  or  quarry  stone. 

This  stone  possesses  a yellowish  grey  colour,  is 
found  in  detached  pieces,  and  rises  in  irregular  frag* 
meats  easily  broken  when  first  taken  out  of  the  ground ; 
but  from  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  hard,  and  caps* 
ble  of  resisting  the  penetrating  force  of  the  south-west- 
erly storms.  It  is  generally  esteefned  a very  good  build- 
ing stone,  and  seems  chiefly  composed  of  the  remains 
of  marine  shells  in  a more  ot  less  stage  of  dissolu- 
tion, agglutinated  by  some  alluminous  substance  in 
AhcIi  a manner  as,  after  exposure  for  some  time  to  the 
air,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a hard  petrified  sponge 
or  impenetrable  pumice-stone. 

• A strong  building  stone,  incrusted  with  a red  ot 
brownish  kind  of  oChre,  rising  in  cubical  fragments, 
and  when  broken  usually  exhibiting  a smooth  and 
liver-colonred  appearance,  occurs  under  the  sandy 
loams  in  the  parishes  above  noticed,  as  situate  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chalk  hills,  and  affording  some 
smart! • specimens  of  rieh  ironstone.  A solution  of  this 
metal  has  most  probably  entered  into  the  composition 
■ » of 
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of  this  stone,  and  communicated  the  uniform  texture  it 
possesses  over  the  stone  last  described,  and  in  which 
there  are  also  to  be  traced  the  impression  of  marine 
animals;  but  it  has  not  such  a porous  or  honey-combed 
appearance  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  grist  or  quarry- 
stone. 

A rough  calcareous  freestone  is  frequently  found 
in  the  marl-pits  in  loose  detached  pieces,  and  which 
being  easily  worked  when  first  raised,  is  found  use- 
ful for  building,  and  filling  covered  drains.  Query, 
were  this  stone  pounded,  and  applied  to  the  strong 
brown  loams,  would  it  not  operate  powerfully  as  au 
alterative  and  feeding  manure?  the  first  by  its  mecha- 
nical action  in  these  tough  strong  loams,  the  second 
from  the  quantity  of  animal  gluten  which  unquestion- 
ably remains  still  locked  up  iu  the  undissolved  shells,' 
but  which  fjeing  pulverized,  would  become  more  sus- 
ceptible of  dissolution,  and  that  by  a more  diffuse 
contact  with  the  acids  of  the  soil. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  light  and  heavy  land,  east 
of  Staple’s-heath,  and  north  of  Arreton  Downs,  a close 
grey  limestone  is  found,  intercepted  with  beds  of  an  in- 
durated substance,  consisting  altogether  of  an  assem- 
blage of  small  marine  shells,  preserving  their  natural 
colour,  which  is  a yellowish  grey,  and  perhaps  like 
the  grit  or  quarry-stone,  owe  their  union  and  consist- 
ence to  the  presence  of  the  cementatious  principle  of 
alum ; a substance  which  is  well  known  to  pervade 
the  western  parts  of  the  island. 

A freestone  rock  is  found  sometimes  under  a bed  of 
marl  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  being 
easily  quarried,  is  much  resorted  to  for  buildings, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  ef  East  and  West 
Cowes. 
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It  is  observable  along  tbc  clay,  sand,  and  loamy 
cliffs  which  form  the  southern  shores  of  this  island, 
that  considerable  encroachments  are  annually  mak- 
ing upon  them  by  the  sea.  Of  all  the  materials  with 
which  this  general  line  of  coast  is  composed,  there 
is  none  which  so  powerfully  resists  the  lashing  force 
and  sapping  effects  of  sea-water,  as  chalk.  The  wes- 
tern extremity  of  the  island,  the  foot  of  St.  Catherine’s- 
hill,  along  to  Diuinose,  and  the  projecting  cliffs  'of 
Culver,  are  all  evidences  of  this  truth  ; and  which  hi- 
therto have  resisted  the  utmost  fury  of  the  waves; 
•whilst  the  bays  of  Freshwater,  Brixton,  Chale,  and 
Sand-down,  have  been  all  scooped  out  of  the  island 
by  the  force  and  undermining  power  of  the  ocean ; 
an  effect  which  will  gradually  continue  until  the  whole 
of  the  loa\n  and  sandy  districts  arc  ground  and  swept 
away,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  now  interior  chalk  hills. 

That  this  event  is  not  at  so  remote  a distance  asmight 
at  first  be  imagined,  particularly  on  the  south-western 
coast  between  St.  Catherine’s  Point,  and  the  chalk 
rocks  at  the  Needles,  is  clearly  what  we  learn  from 
many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  who  readily  point  out 
particular  stations  along  the  cliffs,  which  show  that  in 
their  memory  the  general  range  of  coast  extended  at 
least  an  hundred  yards  to  the  southward,  and  beyond 
the  line  of  its  present  continuation.  The  ridge  and 
furrows  which  exhibit  an  ancient  cultivation  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  present  losv  and  loamy  cliffs,  and 
the  improvement  which  this  strong  land  formerly  under- 
went by  chalking,  are  farther  evidences  of  this  inva- 
sion of  the  sea,  should  it  be  at  all  necessary  to  adduce 
them.  This  operation,  however,  between  Dunnose  and 
Culver  Cliffs,  appears  to  have  terminated  in  Sand- 
down  Bay,  by  a bank  of  shingle  which  has  been  cast 
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up  by  the  surf  in  the  bottom  of  that  bay,  and  thus 
forms  a barrier  against  fhte  farther  encroachments  of  the 
sea  in  that  quarter. 


SECT.  V. — WATER*  . > - 

Is  in  general  excellent.  The  principal  streams  ancf 
rivers  in  the  county  being  already  described,  it  only 
remains  necessary  in  this  place  to  speak  of  the  quality 
of  their  waters,  which  is  various,  but  which  may  ge- 
nerally  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

Those  which  predominate  in  all  the  woodland  parts  of 
the  county,  arc  of  a strong  chalybeate  nature;  and 
however  they  may  be  adapted  to  some  cases  and  consti-' 
tutions,  are  neither  grateful  to  the  palate,  possess  a 
cleansing  quality  with  soap,  proper  for  ordinary  kit- 
chen use,  or  commonly  approved  of  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation.  . . 

The  springs  which  issue  from  sand  and  gravelly 
strata,  are  infinitely  more  grateful  to  the  palate ; but 
they  possess  a peculiar  hardness,  which  is  much  ob, 
jected  to  by  housekeepers.  They  are  frequently  em-< 
ployed  in  watering  meadows,  and  for  which  purpose 
nothing  particularly  objectionable  bas  been  stated 
against  them.  i .. 

The  water  which  rises  in  the  chalk  district  is  parti- 
cularly pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is  applied  with  ad- 
mirable effect  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Soap  is 
certainly  not  so  miscible  in  this  as  in  rain  water ; and 
therefore  it  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  possess  the 
same  cleansing  or  detergent  quality.  Those  families, 
however,  that  have  removed  from  the  clay  and' gra- 
velly 
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velly  districts,  find  great  advantage  in  the  general  use 
of  calcareous  water. 

The  water  issuing  from  bogs  aad  swampy  ground* 
seems  charged  with  a solution  of  iron  and  vegetable 
matter,  in  a state  of  mechanical  suspension  only.  This 
latter  deposited  in  a yet  insoluble  state,  answers  but 
feebly  the  double  objects  of  irrigation,  viz.  warmth 
and  nutriment ; but  as  it  must,  to  a certain  extent,  be 
of  use  in  preserving  the  irrigated  surface  from  the  seve- 
rity of  winter,  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  on  all  occasions 
to  be  improvidently  discharged  from  preforming  so  im- 
portant a service.  For  domestic  purposes,  'unless  for 
scouring  with  sand,  this  water  is  altogether  useless. 

- In  the  strong  loam  and  woodland  clay  districts,  the 
Want  of  a regular  supply  of  water  during  a dry  season 
is  often  very  severely  felt,  and  even  the  little  which 
may  ire  procured  at  such  times,  is  found  to  have  a 
most  deleterious  effect  upon  the  human  frame,  and  by 
Ro  means  favourable  to  the  health  and  well-doing  of 
sheep,  cattle,  and  farming  stock  in  general. 

The  want  of  a regular  supply  of  water  during  the 
continuance  of  dry  weather,  in  the  chalk  districts,  is 
an  inconvenience  still  more  generally  experienced,  al- 
though the  little  which  may  be  occasionally  procured 
is  of  the  best  and  most  reviving  quality.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  ponds  are  constructed  at  great  labour  and 
expense,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  do wnfal  wa- 
ters, as.  a supply  for  both  sheep  and  cattle.  These  are 
bedded  with  the  most  retentive  clay  or  loam  that  can 
be  .con  veniently  procured,  and  paved  within  and  above 
their  upper  sides  with  large  smooth  flints,  as  well  to 
prevent  poaching  in  wet  wcathef,  as  to  secure  it  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  action  of  the  frost,  which 
once  penetrating  the  made  ground,  it  becomes  porous, 
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and  incapable  of  retaining  water  until  it  is  again  re* 
newed. 

, In  such  situations  as  are  out  of  the  reacli  of  a 6on- 
stant  supply  of  water  from  brooks,  rivulets,  or  streams, 
tanks  and  reservoirs  are  also  constructed  to  receive  the 
rain  water  from  the  dwelling-house  and  buildings ; and 
here  wells  are  sunk  from  one  to  three  and  four  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  through  the  solid  chalk  rock,  and  which, 
in  a dry  season  affords  a supply  for  domestic  use,  as 
well  as  for  the  sheep  and  all  the  farming  stock  of  the 
occupation.  Whole  villages  are  thus  frequently  sup- 
plied with  water,  drawn  up  in  large  buckets  by  a tread 
wheel ; but  even  this  supply  in  the  month  of  October 
will  sometimes  fail,  when  all  the  inconvenience  and  dis- 
tress of  such  a situation  may  very  easily  be  imagined. 
In  some  instances  it  has  been  known,  that  a continua- 
tion of  dry  weather  during  the  autumnal  months,  and 
even  after  the  great  demand  of  harvest,  will  have  left 
more  strong  beer  than  water  within  the  boundaries  of 
a parish  : in  such  situations,  the  labour  and  expense  re- 
quired to  supply  the  family  and  a part  of  the  stock 
with  water-carts,  is  absolutely  incalculable ; every  en- 
deavour, however,,  is  constantly  employed  to  mitigate 
the  evil  attendant  on  the  failure  of  so  important  a ne- 
cessary of  life ; but  which  all  the  high  dowry  parts  of 
the  chalk  district  are  to  a greater  or  less  extent  sub- 
jected, that  are  not  visited  by  water-courses,  or  lie 
within  the  reach  of  permanently  living  streams. 

All  the  country  abounding  with  sand  and  gravelly 
veins,  may  in  general  be  considered  as  well  watered. 
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SECT.  VI. — FISHERIES. 

Whatever  maybe  yielded. to  llie  public  through 
the  exertions  of  the  maritime  fishermen  of  this  county, 
certain  it  is*  that  a small  portion  only  of  the  fish  they 
take  is  consumed  within  the  county  ; and  even  of  that 
little,  a very  small  part  by  its  rtifal  inhabitants.  South* 
ampton  and  Portsmouth  afford  tolerable  fish  market?, 
but  the  other  maritime  towns,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones 
in  the  interior  of  the  county,  receive  only  a casual 
supply,  and  that  not  only  excessively  dear,  but  gene- 
rally of  that  inferior  sort  and  quality,  as  would  not  be 
likely  to  pay  for  its  carriage  to  the  metropolis,  and  for 
which  purpose  light  waggons  are  constantly  kept  flying 
on  the  roads,  particularly  that  which  leads  from  Ports- 
mouth, through  Petersfield  and  Guildford,  to  London. 

In  all  the  rivers  and  iidets  discharging  into  the  sea* 
salmon  are  caught  in  their  season  : this  fishery,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  so  productive  as  formerly,  parti- 
cularly in  the  great  supply  that  was  drawn  from  the 
Southampton  Water  : this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  ca- 
price of  the  animal  in  quitting  its  former  haunts,  and 
certainly  not  to  the  destruction  of  the  young  fish  on 
their  return  to  seaward  in  the  winter  season. 

W henever  the  waters  of  the  Teste,  Itchen,  Avon,  and 
their  smaller  branches,  become  turbid  from  heavy  rains, 
a number  of  eels  are  taken  at  tire  different  mills  seated 
on  these  water-courses,  and  which  seem  to  furnish  the 
only  small  supply  of  fish  aliment  to  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  of  those  streams.  Though  well  flavoured, 
they  arc  in  general  by  far  too  small. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  a very  excellent  use  is  made  of 
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some  of  the  low  places  on  the  heaths  of  Bagshot,  Cove, 
and  Frimley,  by  dams  which  are  raised  across  the  hol- 
lows occurring  on  such  heaths,  and  in  such  situations 
as  are  deemed  favourable  for  the  purpose.  The  down- 
fal  waters  being  thus  arrested,  ponds  of  various  extent 
are  formed,  corresponding  with  the  width  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  or  hollow,  and  the 
height  of  the  dam  over  which  it  may  be  made.  This 
dam  is  always  puddled  about  four  feet  thick  along  its 
centre,  the  puddle  work  entering  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  hollow : it  is  supplied  with  a sluice  or  flood- 
gate, and  a proper  weir  to  discharge  and  carry  off1  its 
redundant  water.  These  ponds,  stocked  with  tench 
and  carp,  pay  beyond  all  reasonable  calculation : Lon- 
don, as  usual,  is  the  great  mart  for  these  fish,  and 
which  generally  takes  off  about  three-fourths  of  the 
grown  fish,  and  of  those  that  are  ready  for  market. 
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STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 


THE  largest  estates,  as  well  as  tlie  most  extensive 
Occupations,  are  found  in  the  chalky  parts  of  this 
County.  The  highest  individual  rental  of  lands  lying 
within  the  county,  was  not  understood  to  exceed  8000/. 
per  annilm.  Much  of  the  land  in  the  county  has  un-* 
dergone  a transfer  of  late  years  from  its  former  owners, 
and  in  which  have  been  included  some  very  large  and 
Valuable  estates.  A considerable  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty has  also  taken  place,  and  which  may  in  some 
measure  be  referred  to  the  following  causes* 

The  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate  in  the  first 
instance,  particularly  along  the  sea-coast,  and  this 
frequently  proving  the  first  shore  in  the  united  king- 
dom which  receives  the  long  absent  trader,  or  those 
who  may  have  spent  the  early  and  prime  of  their  lives 
in  the  naval  or  land  service  of  the  country,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  civil  employments  in  its  possessions  abroad 
— here  they  renew  more  intimately  the  cordial  inter- 
course with  their  family  and  friends  ; and  thus  a predi- 
lection is  created  for  the  spot  where  those  emotions  be- 
come realized,  the  enjoyment  of  which,  had  most  pro- 
bably for  many  years  been  the  subject  of  their  fondest 
expectations,  and  proved  a principal  incitement  to 
those  exertions  with  which  their  respective  careers  may 
have  been  marked,  whether  in  a civil,  military,  or 
commercial  capacity. 
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To  this  must  be  added,  the  convenient  distance  at 
which  this  county  is  situated,  and  the  facility  which 
that  locality  of  position  affords,  not  only  of  daily  com- 
munication with  the  metropolis,  but  often  of  the  heart- 
felt joy  of  hailing  the  first  return  of  other  friends  from 
abroad ; and  of  preparing  and  accompanying  the 
young  adventurer  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  for  the 
purpose  of  following  the  same  steps,  and  emulating 
the  example  of  liis  parent,  relative  or  friend.  Consi- 
derations of  this  nature  most  probably  contribute  to 
determine  the  choice  of  such  visitors,  and  those  the 
least  connected  with  a landed  interest  in  other  parts  of 
the  united  kingdom  t hence  the  unceasing  demand  for 
villas  and  small  estates,  the  subdivision  and  frequent 
transfer  of  landed  property,  upon  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  improvements  that  have  been  carried  on,  a 
far  more  valuable  and  productive  property  has  been 
created,  than  could  possibly  have  been  expected  had 
the  country  in  these  respects  been  otherwise  circum- 
stanced : and  hence,  also,  Hampshire  has  in  a manner 
become  the  depository  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  indus- 
trious merchant,  the  learned  advocate,  and  of  the  bra- 
very and  skill  of  the  naval  and  military  character. 

The  Royal  Dock-yard  at  Portsmouth,  the  rendezvous 
of  the  fleets,  and  in  war  time  the  depfits  of  military 
levies,  the  roadsteads  for  assembling  convoys,  fur- 
nish, with  its  ordinary  consumption,  and  the  supplies 
demanded  bj  the  metropolis,  high  and  immediate  mar- 
kets for  all  its  agricultural  produce ; and  thence  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  yeomanry  and  farmers  in  the 
county  arc  carried  on  in  many  instances  to  a pitch  of 
agricultural  excellence,  as  is  perhaps  unequalled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  British  islands. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  lands  in  this  county,  is  held 
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and  cultivated  in  a general  sense  by  tbe  yeomanry  oc- 
cupying their  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  posses- 
sions ; and  the  usual  farming  tenantry,  all  of  whom, 
unless  it  is  the  freeholder,  occupy  and  hold  their  lands 
and  tenements  under  superior  lords.  In  these,  the  right 
or  ownership  of  the  country  is  so  placed,  as  to  em- 
power them  to  grant  some  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing. 


SECT.  I. TENURES. 

Tenures  are  various.  Those  estates  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  formerly  composed  a part  of  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  see  of  Winchester,  arc  granted  by  the  Bi-  - 
shop  as  freeholds,  for,  or  upon  three  lives,  and  gene- 
rally renewed  to  the  families  in  possession  for  many 
successive  generations.  The  fine  on  renewal  varies, 
from  one  and  a half  to  one  and  three  quarters,  and  two 
years  improved  rent,  valued  by  competent  persons  in 
. the  vicinity.  These-  estates  chiefly  consist  of  ancient 
manor  farms  and  houses,  and  to  which  certain  feudal 
rights  still  appertain.  In  some  cases,  the  timber  on 
these  estates  has  been  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  sec, 
allowing  only  a sufficiency  for  repairs,  with  the  bark, 
top,  and  lop,  of  the  same;  in  others,  the  whole  was 
originally  relinquished  to  the  tenant  family,  who  con- 
sider these  estates  as  tenancies  for  life,  renewable  for 
ever  on  the  terms  above  stated. 

Copyhold  tenures,  or  lands  held  by  copy  of  court 
roll,  are  granted  from  manors  vested  in  the  church, 
other  pious  foundations  held  in  mortmain,  and  the  no- 
' bility,  gentry,  and  lay  proprietors  of  the  county. 
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They  are  of  several  kinds,  such  as  copyholds  of  in* 
heritance,  with  a fine  small  and  certain  on  alienation  or 
death,  customary,  which  refers  to  the  usage  of  the  ma- 
nor, whether  the  fine  on  such  occasions  is  paid  by  he- 
riots,  or  commuted  for  a former  specific  sum,  or  arbi- 
trary, and  which  latter  often  involves  the  tenant  in  R 
situation  he  by  no  means  approves  of : these  tenures  are 
granted  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College,,  the  col- 
leges of  the  respective  universities,  other  public  and 
private  bodies,  and  nearly  in  the  following  manners 
A valuation  of  the  net  annual  rent  of  the  estate  i$ 
made,  and  upon  that  data,  two  years’  purchase  is  de- 
manded for  one  life,  with  the  benefit  of  widowhood ; 
eight  years  for  two  lives,  with  the  benefit  of  widow- 
hood ; sixteen  years  for  three  lives,  with  the  benefit  of 
widowhood.  1 , 

Leaseholds,  or  lands  held  on  lives  by  lease  or  inden- 
ture, also  derived  from  the  preceding  sources,  and 
which  upon  renewal,  the  net  animal  value  being  pre- 
viously ascertained,  pay  two  years’  purchase  for  one 
life,  seven  years  for  two  lives,  fourteen  years  for  three 
livts,  with  a small  annual  reserved  rent,  which  varies 
according  to  circumstances,  but  is  generally  considered 
to  apply  a just  equivalent  to  both  parlies. 

Leases  for  terms  of  years  are  also  granted  by  the 
aforesaid  authorities ; these  are  generally  for  21  years, 
renewable  every  seven,  with  a fine  of  from  one  and  a 
quarter  to  one  and  a half  yearly  value. 

Leases  also  for  21  years,  determinable  every  seven, 
by  a twelvemonth’s  notice  from  either  party  : here  the 
annual  reserved  rent  is  supposed  to  be  a full  equivalent 
for  the  occupation. 

Leases  of  14  years  (absolute),  sometimes  occur ; but 
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here  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these,  as  well  as 
leases  for  21  years,  are  getting  much  into  disuse,  there 
being  several  estates  in  the  county  held  at  will,  and 
thus  constituting  an  evil  which  the  Surveyor  is  con- 
cerned to  remark  as  very  much  increasing. 

The  four-course  husbandry  prevailing  (that  is,  two 
years’  crop,  with  one  and  a half  years’  grass,  and  half 
a year  fallow,  or  the  third  year  grass,  and  fourth  year 
any  other  green  crop  in  preparation  for  wheat)  upon  a 
large  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  county,  leases  for  three  series,  or  twelve  years,  were 
found  very  frequently  to  occur. 


SECT.  II.— BUILDINGS,  REPAIRS,  AND  COVENANTS. 

Upon  tenures  for  lives  or  years,  whether  freehold  or  - 
copyhold,  the  buildings  being  conceived  as  originally 
sufficient  and  in  good  repair,  are  kept  in  that  state  by 
the  tenants,  rough  timber  only  being  supplied  from  the 
estate  for  that  purpose. 

Upon  occupations  held  at  will,  or  for  terms  of  seven, 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  the  repairs  of 
buildings,  cartage  of  materials,  thatching  and  glazing 
excepted,  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  done  by  the 
landlord,  the  more  general  usage  being  for  all  the  old 
established  and  new  necessary  buildings  to  be  put  in 
good  repair  for  the  incoming  tenant,  who  being  after- 
wards supplied  with  rough  timber,  including  weather- 
boards and  flooring  plank,  bricks  and  tiles  at  the  kilns, 
stones  at  the  quarry,  and  lime  at  the  kiln,  is  bound  to 
keep  them  in  the  same  condition  during  the  continuance 
of  his  occupation  ; but  although  the  whole  of  the  work- 
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• \ 
manship  is  thus  often  covenanted  to  be  performed  by 

the  tenant,  its  being  so  little  attended  to  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  lease,  subjects  the  estate,  at  those  pe- 
riods, to  be  often  quitted  under  an  appearance  of  great 
ruin  and  dilapidation. 

The  reservations  and  covenants  generally  provided 
in  leases  of  this  nature  are,  that  all  and  all  manner  of 
timber  trees,  and  trees  likely  to  become  timber,  sap- 
lings, bodies  of  pollards,  and  other  trees  standing  or 
growing  upon  the  premises,  are  to  be  preserved.  The 
landlord  to  enter  at  all  reasonable  times  of  the  year,  as 
well  to  view  as  to  fell,  stock  up,  work,  dispose,  cart, 
and  carry  away,  all  such  trees,  with  the  bark  and 
wood  thereof;  but  in  case  damage  is  done  to  the  te- 
nant’s corn  during  the  landlord’s  access,  by  himself, 
or  his  servants,  carr urges,  See.  reasonable  and  proper 
satisfaction  for  all  sucb  damage  is  to  be  made  by  the 
landlord  to  the  tenant. 

Also  reservation  to  the  landlord  for  hunting,  cours- 
ing, fishing,  and  fowling,  over,  in,  and  upon  the  de- 
mised premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  the  same  time 
he  is  prohibited  from  committing  any  wilful  spoil  or 
waste. 

The  tenant  generally  enters  at  Old  Michaelmas,  and 
covenants  to  pay  his  rent  yearly  or  every  half  year; 
and  to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  old  prime 
pasture  land,  201.  per  acre  annual  rent  is  demanded  as 
a compensation  from  the  tenant,  for  his  breaking  up, 
-without  permission  obtained  in  writing,  any  meadow 
-or  old  pasture  grounds. 

, The  tenant  is  also  restrained  from  subsetting  the  pre- 
mises, or  any  part  thereof,  without  a written  perniis- 
•sion  for  so  doing. 

lie  generally  covenants  to  pay  and  discharge  all 
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tnanner  of  (lues,  duties,  rates,  taxes,  payments,  assess* 
ments,  and  other  impositions,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, land-tax  and  quit-rents,  if  any  accruing,  only 
excepted. 

The  tenants  usually  covenant  to  keep  in  repair  all 
fences  and  buildings,  they  being  first  put  into  good 
teiianlable  condition,  and  rough  timber,  brick,  stone, 
and  lime,  being  allowed  by  the  landlord  for  that  pur-* 
pose  (except  straw  and  glass),  and  for  which  40  days 
notice  is  generally  required  from  the  tenant  to  the  land- 
lord to  provide  them,  and  which  supplies  are  appli- 
cable to  all  repairs  of  damages  done  by  fire,  tempests, 
or  inevitable  accidents,  without  the  wilful  default  or 
neglect  of  the  tenants,  his  servants  or  workmen,  always 
.excepted . 

The  tenant  is  also  bound  not  to  grub  up  or  destroy 
any  of  the  trees  or  stools,  to  top,  lop,  bough,  or 
shroud,  any  of  the  timber  trees,  heirs,  or  saplings,  on 
the  premises ; or  at  any  unseasonable  time  to  top  any 
of  the  pollards,  fell,  cut  down,  or  plash,  any  of  the 
hedge-rows  and  underwood  on  the  farms,  and  which  in 
some  places  are  not  to  be  cut  under  nine  and  over  ele- 
ven, in  others,  not  under  twelve  or  over  fourteen  years’ 
growth,  and  first  giving  one  month's  notice  in  writing 
of  the  tenant’s  intention  of  so  doing,  in  order  that  the 
landlord  may  order,  mark,  and  set  out,  any  heirs  or 
saplings,  as  he  shall  think  proper,  and  which  shall  be 
preserved  in  future,  and  iu  nowise  cut,  prejudiced,  or 
destroyed. 

The  crop  is  generally  provided  to  l>e  expended  on 
lire  premises,  but  when  hay  or  straw  is  sold,  a propor- 
tionate quantity  of  stable  dung  is  required  to  replace 
such  draughts  of  the  essential  means  of  preserving  the 
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occupation  in  heart  and  good  condition.  Three  wag- 
gon loads  of  dung  are  not  considered  as  more  than 
equivalent  for  each  load  of  hay  or  wheat  straw  sold 
from  ofF  the  farm. 

The  crop  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  lease  is  re- 
quired to  be  wholly  expended  on  the  premises. 

On  some  of  the  light  down  farms  in  the  chalk  dis- 
trict, the  tenants  are  sometimes  restrained  from  taking 
more  than  two  crops  in  five  years.  A certain  propor- 
tion of  the  distant  lands  upon  these  farms,  is  subject  to 
a course  of  tillage  ; from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  part  of 
these  light  and  remote  lands,  are  Commonly  required  to 
be  left  under  sainfoin,  not  exceeding  the  growth  of  two 
years,  the  value  of  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  by  his  successor. 

In  the  open-field  part  of  the  county,  or  wherever 
there  is  any  common  meadow,  attention  is  particularly 
demanded  of  the  tenants  to  the  preservation  of  land* 
marks.  . 

The  incoming  tenant,  after  the  1st  of  May,  is  per- 
mitted to  enter,  upon  the  two  years’  lay,  and  to  carry 
out  all  such  dung  and  composts  as  may  be  in  readiness 
for  turnips ; to  cast  up,  turn  over,  and  prepare  such 
other  parts  of  the  dung,  for  his  wheat  land  to  be  sown 
at  Michaelmas,  and  before  Christmas. 

Grass-seeds  are  permitted  to  be  sown  with  the  Lent 
corn  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  harrowed  and  rolled 
in  by  him,  limiting  the  number  of  acres  of  broad 
clover,  from  its  sometimes  proving  injurious  to  the 
crop. 

A specific  number  of  sheep  are  and  ought  always 
to  be  required  to  be  kept,  and  which  in  the  last  year 
of  the  term  are  to  pen  off,  and  fold  as  asual,  upon 
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vetches  allowed  to  be  sown  after  May-day,  as  in  the 
last  year  of  the  term : this  green  crop  of  the  old  te- 
nant is,  however,  usually  limited  to  a very  small 

extent. 

Gates  with  their  irons,  hanging  and  clapping  posts, 
smaller  posts  for  rails,  pales,  open  and  close  fences, 
are  supplied  in  their  rough  state  by  the  landlord  ; but 
.cartage,  and  all  other  charges,  are  defrayed  by  the 
tenant.  (Vide  Plate  I.) 

The  gate  here  represented,  has  various  fastenings,  but 
the  one  preferred  by  Mr.  Budden,  and  many  other 
gentlemen  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  is  to 
let  the  staple  A,  about  two  inches  long,  into  the  clap- 
ping-post flush  with  its  front  side,  for  the  purpose  of 
Receiving  the  catch  or  hasp  B,  which  is  let  into  the 
head  of  the  gate  on  its  inner  or  clapping  side,  pro- 
jecting no  more  than  is  required  for  keeping  the  head 
of  the  gate  close  to  the  clapping-post.  This  contri- 
vance effectually  secures  the  gate,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  keeps  it  from  swagging,  as  expressed  by  Fig. 
Plate  I.  When  the  hause  is  cut  low,  the  second 
bar  from  the  top  passes  through  it,  in  the  direction  of 
the  dotted  lines. 

The  expense  of  this  gate  is  as  follows  t 

First  cost,  1 6a-  . 

Irons,  5 

Hanging-post,  5 

Clapping  ditto,  ••••••• ••*••••#•##»*# •••••••••••••  3 

29s. 

Including  spurs.  

The  conditions  agreed  to,  and  tlie  tenures  sometimes 
granted  on  the  wastes  that  have  recently  been  enclosed 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  are,  for  the  im- 
proving 
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proving  tenant  to  pay  tbe  full  expense  of  the  bill, 
working  the  commission,  and  completing  the  enclo- 
sure ; to  pay  a reserved  rent  of  2s.  per  acre  during  the 
continuance  of  the  first  life,  3s.  per  acre  when  the  first 
life  falls  in,  and  5s.  per  acre  when  the  second  life  ex- 
pires; and  on  the  termination  of  the  third  life,  7s.  per 
acre  for  a lease  of  21  years.  The  land,  during  the 
whole  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  seven  years, 
is  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  great  and  small 
tithes.  ‘ 

The  old  tenants  commonly  retain  possession  of  the 
barns  for  the  convenience  of  thrashing  out  their  crops, 
and  are  usually  indulged  with  a homestead,  as  an  out- 
let for  their  cattle  whilst  feeding  upon  the  straw;  but 
the  premises  are  always  deared  from  the  whole  of  the 
former  establishment  by  the  beginning  of  the  ensu- 
ing May. 

in  some  cases  a specified  number  of  acres  are  to  be 
left  in  a husband-like  tilth  of  fallow,  for  the  use  of, 
but  without  remuneration  from,  the  new  tenant.  In  the 
down  districts  a certain  number  of  acres  of  sainfoin  in 
good  plant,  say  two  years  old,  are  left  in  like  manner, 
and  without  compensation  from  the  incoming  tenant. 
Sainfoin  and  plher  hay,  as  well  as  turnips,  are  con- 
sumed by  the  stock  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  or  taken 
by  his  successor  at  a fair  valuation ; and  in  all  these 
circumstances,  which  rarely  occur,  the  latter  proceed- 
ing is  generally  adopted  ; at  all  events,  these  crops,  as 
well  as  the  dung  proceeding  from  the  outgoing  tenant’s 
crop,,  are  uniformly  required  to  be  expended  on  the 
premises. 

In  other  cases,  it  has  been  customary  for  the  incom- 
ing tenant  to  enter  upon  a part  of  the  occupation  in 
the  mouth  of  January  (preceding  the  termination  of 
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the  lease  that  is  to  expire  the  ensuing  Michaelmas),  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  turnip  fallows. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  hay  and 
straw  produced  upon  the  farm,  should  be  expended  on 
the  premises,  or  in  return  for  what  may  be  sold  off, 
proportionate  quantities  of  dung  should  be  brought  on. 
The  facility,  however,  with  which  town  manure  is 
procured,  and  the  great  use  which  is  made  of  it  in 
most  parts  of  the  county,  render  this  provision  in  a 
manner  unnecessary,  particularly  with  those  who  have 
an  interest  of  some  future  standing  in  their  farms; 
but  among  tenants  at  will,  and  towards  the- end  of  a 
lease,  this  covenant  either  is  or  ought  strictly  to  be  at- 
tended to. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  great  bulk  of  the  land  is 
freehold.  The  copyholds  chiefly  consist  of  small  te- 
nements; and  although  the  College  of  Winchester,  and 
New  College,  Oxford,  have  some  property  near  the 
middle  of  the  island,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are 
any  church  demesnes  upon  it.  The  largest  individual 
income  accruing  from  lands  in  the  island,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  5000/.  per  acre.  Leases  for  14  and 
SI  years  absolute,  have  been  very  judiciously  granted 
of  some  of  the  principal  occupations  in  the  island  ; and 
with  regard  to  other  species  of  tenure,  they  may  be 
generally  referred  to  what  has  been  already  stated  on 
those  subjects  with  regard  to  the  county  at  large. 
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BUILDINGS. 


SECT.  I. HOUSES  OP  PROPRIETORS. 

THESE  are  numerous,  including  villas.  In  thrf 
early  inhabited  parts  of  the  county,  and  where  no  af* 
forestation  has  taken  place,-  remains  of  strong  roomy 
and  superb  edifices  are  still  to  be  seen  ; few  of  them,- 
however,  in  the  present  day,  exhibit  any  thing  beyond 
a faint  resemblance  of  their  former  grandeur.  The 
demesnes  in  which  they  were  situated  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a more  numerous  proprietary,  and  hence 
the  moted  castle,  and  solitary  Gothic  pile,  have  given 
place  to  a style  of  building  more  consonant  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society ; and  mansions  less  splendid  and 
imposing,  but  more  numerous  and  convenient,  have 
been  raised,  with  all  the  studied  arrangements  for  in- 
ternal accommodation,  embellished  with  whatever  con- 
tributes to  heighten  the  effect  of  modern  architecture, 
embosomed  in  lawns  and  woodlands,  adorned  with 
water,  and  all  the  improved  taste  and  excellence  of 
rural  designs. 

A number  of  elegant  seats  answering  this  description, 
were  observed  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  to 
compose  a part  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Isle  of 
W ight ; and  where,  with  the  number  of  neat  and  ele- 
gant villas  dispersed  through  the  other  parts  of  the 
county,  an  idea  is  conveyed  of  opulence  combined 
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with  use  and  ornament,  in  so  high  a degree,  as  to  leave 
no  question  whatever  on  the  mind  of  the  passing  tra- 
veller, as  to  the  eligibility  of  such  houses  for  their  re- 
spective establishments,  and  also  that  they  have  been 
as  well  planned,  and  as  elegantly  constructed,  as  the 
circumstances  of  their  situation  could  possibly  ad- 
mit of. 


SECT.  II. — FARM-HOUSES, 

Did  not  challenge  any  particular  attention  as  to  the 
excellence  or  defects  of  their  conveniences.  They  are 
mostly  of  great  antiquity,  and  those  in  the  occupation 
of  the  larger  farmers  were  formerly  grange  or  manor 
houses ; in  the  construction  of  which  there  appears  to 
have  been  originally  but  little  design,  and  in  the  appro- 
priation of  their  present  apartments,  no  farther  order 
than  that  which  seems  to  accord  the  best  with  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  family. 


SECT.  III. OUTBUILDINGS  AND  OFFICES, 

Even  upon  large  and  compact  occupations,  appear 
unnecessarily  numerous,  and  are  too  frequently  seen  in  a 
state  of  great  ruin  and  decay;  this,  however,  is  an 
evil  which  is  gradually  expected  to  cure  itself,  from 
the  introduction  and  more  general  use  of  thrashing- 
machines. 

When  a recent  consolidation  of  small  farms  into  one 
large  one,  or  where  many  small  and  detached  farms 
have  fallen  into  the  occupation  of  a single  family,  the 
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abandonment  of  the  old  dwelling-house,  in  snch  casesy 
is  no  less  unpleasant  to  view,  than  it  is  hurtful  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  country,  by  not  converting 
such  small  farming  tenements,  where  the  building  has 
been  firm  and  good,  into  cottages,  or  when  too  far 
gone  to  decay,  not  taking  them  down,  and  applying 
their  useful  materials  to  the  building  of  new  habita-- 
tions  for  the  peasantry  of  the  country.  When  the 
farm-houses  and  offices,  or  any  other  of  the  buildings, 
are  repaired  with  oak,  a scanty  supply  only  is  afforded 
from  the  estate ; but  when  fir,  or  pine,  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  that  more  valuable  material,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  cultivated  for  the  purpose;  and  the  build* 
ings  upon  all  estates  so  circumstanced  were  uniformly 
observed  in  far  better  order. 

A very  excellent  practice  seems  to  be  fast  gaining 
ground  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  of  building 
■wheat  bairns,  as  well  as  corn  stacks  in  general,  upon 
stone  stands  or  staddles.  The  barns  thus  constructed 
are  usually  of  beech,  elm,  and  fir-boards,  with  oak, 
beech,  or  elm  plank,  for  thrashing-floors;  the  other 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  barn  or  mows  may  be  formed 
oT  any  other  old  and  useless  plank  or  boards.  These 
barns  are  sometimes  covered  with  tile,  byt  more  fre- 
quently thatched.  Convenient  doors  arc  left  at  the 
thrashing-floors,  and  wickets  at  the  ends  and  sides  of 
the  barn,  for  receiving,  stowing,  and  filling  up  the 
corn  to  the  top  of  the  mows.  The  scaffold  stones,  or 
legs  and  caps  (as  they  are  usually  called)  are  supplied- 
from  the  quarries  of  Purbeck  and  Portland,  and  cost  at 
the  sea-ports  or  wharfs  at  the  head  of  the  Marine  Navi- 
gation, about  7s.  per  pair,  exclusive  of  the  base  or 
foundation  on  which  they  are  placed,  and  which  is- 
either  of  mason-work,  or  of  flat  stones  collected  in  the, 
■i  -country, 
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Country,  and  formed  for  the  purpose.  Connected  willi 
these  burns  in  some  situations,  a thrashing-machine  is 
erected,  but  carefully  guarded  against  the  ascent  of  ver- 
min : under  these  circumstances,  the  expensive  oak 
floor  is  substituted  by  one  of  less  value,  but  in  such 
situations  of  equal  use  and  duration. 

Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  many  small  farms 
have  been  consolidated  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; but  thege- 
neral  situation  of  farm-houses  in  that  island,  is  never* 
thelcss  but  little  affected  by  it,  they  being  generally  very 
well  chosen  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupation. 
Here  there  appears  to  be  a large  proportion  of  modern 
farm-buildings ; but  their  arrangements  for  convenience 
did  not  seem  to  require  particular  notice.  The  resi- 
dence, however,  of  many  of  the  most  respectable  oc- 
cupiers, is  in  the  old  grange  or  manor  houses,  formerly 
the  dwellings  of  their  respective  proprietors,  and  of 
which  notice  was  before  taken. 

The  building  materials  in  general  use  through  this 
county  are,  stone,  flint,  brick,  cob  or  mud,  oak,  elm, 
beech,  and  fir,  or  home  deal. 

In  the  construction  of  buildings  formed  of  stone 
and  brick,  a very  considerable  error  seems  generally  to 
have  taken  place,  and  which  arises  in  placing  the  ma- 
terials in  the  very  opposite  order  to  which  they  ought 
to  be  laid  in  the  wall.  For  the  sake  of  a neat,  and 
what  may  often  be  called  a pretty  outside,  the  com- 
mon red  brick  has  been  made  to  form  the  exterior  part 
of  the  building,  whilst  flints,  freestone,  dunstone,  mar- 
ble, limestone,  all  of  the  most  impervious  structure 
and  durability,  have  generally  been  employed  in  filling 
up,  and  composing  the  inside  of  the  wall.  It  is  a well 
known  fact,  that  the  flints  of  the  south,  and  the  wes- 
tern dun,  and  limestone,  resist  the  most  Continued  vio- 
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Ience  of  the  westerly  storms;  and  where  the  cement  is 
properly  prepared,  they  are  almost  impenetrable  by 
them  : it  is  also  equally  well  known,  that  neither  brick, 
or  any  other  absorljcnt  body,  will  give  out  its  mois- 
ture until  it  is  fully  saturated.  The  water  absorbed 
by  the  bricks  from  the  south-westerly  rains,  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  flints,  limestone,  and  other  close  and 
dense  bodies,  incapable  of  absorbing  it,  and  forming 
the  interior  sides  of  the  walls  of  such  buildings,  and 
thence  diffuse  damp  and  moisture  over  all  the  internal 
lining  of  the  apartments  of  such  houses  so  exposed  and 
situated . « 

To  obviate  (his  evil,  much  pains  and  expense  are 
often  bestowed  in  projecting  from  the  walls  spline  and 
lath-work,  to  receive  the  paper,  hangings,  or  other  in- 
ternal and  necessary  substance  for  use  or  ornament,  and 
the  completion  of  the  rooms;  all,  however,  nvaileth 
nothing;  a reservoir  of  moisture  is  already  formed  in 
the  saturated  bricks.  This  being  constantly  fed  by 
the  succeeding  storms,  is  as  regularly  transmitted 
through  the  walls  by  the  dense  materials  of  which  they 
are  internally  composed,  and  thus  damps  and  humidity 
pervade  the  apartments  of  all  houses  so  circumstanced  ; 
as  unseemly  to  the  eye,  as  it  is  unwholesome  and  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  to  guard  in  the  most  effectual  manner  against  an 
evil  of  this  nature,  and  to  preserve  in  the  exterior  of 
the  building  the  beautiful  white  brick  made  upon  the 
estate  of  Colonel  Mitford,  at  Exbury,  the  mansion- 
house  now  erecting  on  that  demesne,  is  built  with  a 
double  wall,  having  the  white  bricks  on  the  outside, 
and  the  common  red  within,  and  leaving  the  space  of 
about  half  a brick  between  the  two  separate  and  inde- 
pendent walk.  This  precaution,  however,  is  not  ne- 
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Cessary,  nor  does  it  extend  beyond  those  parts  of  the 
building  exposed  to  the  most  violent  and  continued 
storms. 

We  perceive  in  many  parts  of  the  chalk  district,  and 
in  that  part  of  the  county  bordering  upon  Dorsetshire,  a 
very  general  use  of  mud  or  cob  walls.  In  the  former  parts 
of  the  county,  they  appearto  be  put  up  and  finished  with 
much  neatness,  firmness,  and  regularity,  and  cost  about 
2s.  6 d.  the  statute  perch,  one  foot  high,  and  from  18  to 
22  inches  thick.  The  materials  are  all  supposed  to  be 
laid  down  for  the  workmen,  who  temper  the  malm  or 
chalk  loam,  mix  with  it  the  necessary  quantity  of 
straw,  and  which  is  stated  to  be  about  one  hundred 
weight  to  every  ten  perch  of  walling.  Sir  Henry  Ticb- 
borne  has  much  of  this  cob  wall  now  in  hand,  as  well 
for  small  dwelling-houses,  offices,  and  cottages,  as  for 
enclosing  his  farm-yard,  &c.  Chalk  is  here  ground  by 
a one-hor9e  power,  which  works  a vertical  millstone 
that  traverses  in  a circular  trough  constantly  supplied 
with  water,  and  which  reduces  the  chalk  to  a proper 
consistence  for  the  rough  cast  or  finishing  coat  these 
walls  receive,  and  which,  when  judiciously  coped,  and 
kept  constantly  thatched,  or  otherwise  covered  with 
tiles,  are  found  in  durability  little  inferior  to  common 
mason- work. 

Cob  is  also  prepared  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  by 
mixing  three  parts  of  chalk  with  one  of  clay,  well 
kneaded  and  mixed  together  with  straw:  these  mate- 
rials, all  laid  down  upon  the  spot,  with  the  use  of  a 
horse  for  treading  the  clay,  chalk,  and  straw  together, 
will  cost,  for  the  raising  only,  Jr.  6d.  per  perch  : thus 
a wall  seven  feet  high,  with  coping,  will  cost  about 
10r.  Gd,  per  perch,  besides  the  expense  of  tempering 
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and  preparing  (he  materials,  and  which,  as  above- 
stated,  may  amount  to  about  Is.  per  perch  more. 

On  whose  account  the  repairs  are  generally  done  in 
this  county,  has  been  already  stated.  The  price  of 
artisans’  labour  among  the  rural  inhabitants,  may  be 
estimated  as  follows : 

The  wages  of  stone  and  brick  masons  and  plasterers, 
vary,  according  to  the  proficiency  they  may  have  at- 
tained in  their  business,  and  the  coarse  or  fine  work 
required  to  be  done  by  them,  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6 d. 
per  day  ; but  with  no  allowance  of  beer,  unless  when 
employed  iii  chimney  or  black  work.  Their  hours  arc 
from  five  to  seven,  when  they  make  seven  working  days 
in  the  week  ; but  the  ordinary  time,  from  six  to  six  in 
the  summer,  and  from  light  to  dark  in  the  winter. 
When  brick-work  is  done  by  contract,  it  is  measured 
by  the  square  of  16f  feet,  one  brick  and  a half  thick, 
requiring  about  4500  bricks,  and  cost  for  laying  only 
about  40s. 

Carpenters’  and  joiners’  wages  fluctuate,  according 
to  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  day  : 
their  hours  of  work  the  same  as  with  the  masons,  and 
no  allowance  of  beer.  Labourer*  attending  on  the  ma- 
sons, 20 d.,  or  2s.  per  day  will  include  both  wages  and  , 
allowance  for  beer.  In  the  vicinity  of  all  the  large 
towns,  these  wages  are  subject  to  alteration,  increasing 
according  to  the  scarcity  of  hands,  and  the  demand 
which  such  places  occasion  tor  them. 

Jn  1794,  the  London  artisan’s  wages  were  2s.  per 
day,  and  his  labourer  20d.,  the  stated  daily  labour  of 
the  country  then  being  Is.  6d.  per  day  : at  present,  the 
'London  artisan  has  from  3s.  6 d.  to  4s.  per  day,  and 
his  attendant  from  2*.  to  2s.  3d.  per  day ; the  common 

wages 
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/ wages  of  a good  country  carpenter  or  bricklayer,  is 
about  a guinea  per  week . 1 n most  parts  of  the  coun- 

ty, contract-work  is  regulated  by  the  London  prices, 
and  the  London  Book  of  Rates. 

Sawing  and  hewing  per  100  feet,  may  be  stated  as 
under : 

Oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  and  poplar,  under  18  inches 
in  width  of  board,  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  100  feet; 
■when  the  boards  exceed  that  breadth,  they  are  reckoned 
for  in  proportion.  The  cross  cuts  are  reckoned  for  a 
one-fifth  in  sawing,  or  for  2d.  each.  Hewing,  Is.  Gd. 
per  load,  or  two  side*  reckoned  for  one  cut.  Sawing 
old  stuff,  5s.  6d.  per  100  feet. 

The  price  of  building  materials  vary  considerably, 
but  which  may  generally  be  rated  as  follows  : bricks, 
from  one  guinea  to  40s.  per  1000  ; covering  tiles,  35s. 
per  1000  ; soughing  tiles,  10  guineas  per  1000  ; lime, 
3s.  id.  per  quarter  ; oak  in  the  round,  from  Is-  to  5s. 
per  foot ; elm,  from  Is.  3d.  to  3s.  per  foot ; ash,  from 
2s.  to  3s.  6 d.  per  foot ; beech,  from  8 d.  to  3s.  6d.  per 
foot ; fir  or  home  pine,  from  9d.  to  2s.  6 d.  per  foot ; 
oak  plank  of  two  inches  thickness,  and  raw  edges,  8 d., 
Bd.,  and  10 d.  per  foot ; if  squared  edges,  2d.  per  foot 
additionon  theseprices;  elm  boards,  three-quarters  inch, 
id.  per  square  foot ; beech  and  other  weather-boarding, 
three-quarters  inch,  from  12s.  to  18s.  per  100  feet ; com- 
mon five-barred  gates,  from  12s.  to  J8s.  each;  the 
same  with  the  top  rail  paled,  from  18s.  to  20s.  each  ; 
gate-posts,  from  7s.  6d.  to  20s.  per  pair,  including 
spurs  ; iron  work,  about  Id.  per  lb.  ; thatching,  per 
square  of  10  feet,  4s.,  spars,  rope-yarn,  and  ledges  in- 
cluded ; drawn  or  yelmed  straw  for  this  purpose,  63s. 
per  load  of  120  bundles,  weighing,  when  dry,  about 
14  lb.  each. 
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The  alder  and  willow,  burnt  in  iron  cylinders  to 
make  charcoal  for  gunpowder,  yield  a tar  which,  when 
used  as  a coating  fo  new  wooden  buildings,  proves  a 
great  preserver  to  the  boards  and  scantling  exposed  to 
the  air.  This  has  been  purchased  as  low  as  Sr.  per 
barrel ; but  even  at  six  times  that  price,  it  is  a good 
bargain  for  such  purposes. 

A cement,  which  seems  to  acquire  additional  hard- 
ness by  continuance  under  wrater,  lias  been  composed 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Abbotstonc,  and  is  much  used  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alresford,  and  other  parts  of  the 
county,  where  its  excellence  is  known.  It  is  prepared, 
one-eighth  wood-ashes,  one-eighth  coal-ashes,  otic- 
fighlh  dry  sand,  and  one-eighth  the  white,  chalky, 
, clay  malm,  or  marl,  found  uniformly  under  the  peat- 
moors  in  the  Tallies  of  that  country  ; and  tour-eighths 
lime,  procured  from  the  grey  chalk-rock  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Peters  field  : the  whole  put  together  and 
tempered  a few  hours  only  before  it  is  used.  This 
cement  is  admirably  calculated  for  water-works,  and 
appears  to  possess  a strong  attractive  power  upon  the 
earthy  parts  of  the  water  with  which  it  may  come  in 
contact  ; a circumstance  evinced  by  the  incrustations 
left  by  the  water  in  its  passage  through  tunnels,  mills, 
&c.  built  with  a cement  prepared  in  this  manner. 


SECT.  IV. COTTAGES. 

This  county  seems  generally  to  be  much  better  sup- 
pheo  with  comfortable  dwellings  for  the  peasantry, 
th  II  many  others  in  the  kingdom,  much  attention 
being  paid  by  most  country  gentlemen  to  this  import- 
ant 
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ant  point  of  accommodation  and  improvement  on  their 
respective  estates  ; but  those  whose  exertions  were  most 
particularly  noticed  in  the  progress  of  the  Tour,  wera 
those  of  Mr.  Bramstone,  of  Hall  Place;  Mr.  Wade, 
of  Pucknell ; Colonel  Mitford,  of  Exbury ; and  Mr. 
Wakefield,  of  Andover. 

The  cottages  erected  by  Mr.  Bramstone  are  of  two 
kinds — one  for  individual  families  ; the  other  a sort  of 
poor-house  cottage  for  the  reception  of  pauper  families, 
when  the  pressure  of  these  indigents  is  so  hard  on  the 
parish,  as  to  preclude  the  whole  from  being  supplied 
with  single  tenements.  These  larger  cottages  consist 
of  one  story  only,  built  with  cob,  and  covered  with 
thatch.  The  inside  walls  are  neatly  plastered,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  roof,  which  is  made  close  and  light,  and 
finished  as  high  as  the  wind  or  collar  beam.  The  kit- 
chen, or  common  living-room,  is  15  feet  square,  and 
from  which  you  pass  into  two  bed-rooms,  seven  feet 
six  inches  by  15  feet  also.  The  large  room  is  common 
to  two,  three,  or  perhaps  four,  distinct  small  families, 
consisting  of  two,  three,  or  at  the  utmost  four  persons  ; 
and  is  furnished  with  a fire-place,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  placed  an  oven ; on  the  other,  a common  pantry, 
fitted  up  with  shelves,  and  made  as  convenient  as  the 
space  will  admit  of.  On  the  side  of  the  oven  and  the 
pantry,  there  are  doors  of  communication  with  the 
lodging-rooms.  There  are  two  windows  to  the  com- 
mon sitting-room,  and  one  to  each  of  the  bed-rooms. 
Each  tenement  is  supplied  with  about  two  square 
perches  of  garden  ground;  and  the  rent  paid  by  the 
parish,  or  the  labourer,  is  about  50s.  annually  for  each 
tenement.  ' ; 

Single  cottages  on  a similar  construction,  built  with 
brick  (Vide  Plate  II.),  but  with  a reduced  sitting- 
s' 4 room 
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room  of  10  feet  by  15,  floored  also  with  brick,  and 
finished  in  a close  and  comfortable  manner,  will  cost 
about  40/.  each,  and  for  which,  with  a similar  patch 
of  garden  ground,  the  cottager  will  pay  about  45s. 
annually.  These  are  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  a su- 
perior class  of  labourers  to  those  (who  are  generally  the 
very  old  and  indigent)  that  take  shelter  in  the  poor- 
house  cottages.  • >(  . < 

One  great  advantage  results  from  these  people  living 
together  in  this  way  : many  of  them  are  old  and  in- 
firm, and  although  disabled  from  doing  many  things 
as  formerly,  are  still  able  to  perform  some  small  ser- 
vices, though  perhaps  of  a different  nature  from  that 
which  they  may  have  received  from  other  of  their  in- 
mates. The  assistance  they  thus  mutually  afford  to 
each  other  in  illness,  and  other  offices  of  a kind  and 
humane  nature,  being  voluntary,  or  inspired  by  their 
different  wants  or  wishes,  are  uniformly  more  grateful 
in  thtir  exercise,  and  continued  with  much  more  ala- 
crity, than  it  would  be  possible  to  expect,  were  they 
performed  as  a task  of  duty,  and  imposed  upon  them- 
by  .superiors. 

, Though  there  does  not  nppear  to  be  any  thing  in  the' 
construction  of  Mr.  Wade’s  cottages  that  require  par- 
ticular notice,  still  the  number  he  has  built,  and  the 
many  convcnicncies  with  which  they  are  all  provided, 
e i’illehim  to  the  fullest  praise,  for  thus  contributing, 
and  that  in  so  ample  a manner,  to  the  comfort  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  felt  on  entering  the  coun- 
try south  ol  the  Buckliolt  and  Houghton  Hills,  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  woodlands  becomes  much  in- 
creased by  a number  of  neat  red  brick  cottages,  and 
some  in  imitation  of  stone,  that  adorn  the  way-side 

i •'  through 
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through  tbe  Titherlics  and  Lockerly,  on  the  way  to 
Rumsey.  The  Surveyor  was  very  desirous  of  procuring 
a plan  and  estimate  of  those  improvements  ; but  it  was 

with  regret  that  he  learnt  from  Mr.  W akeficld,  that  it 

/ 

was  ohit  of  his  power  to  oblige  him. 

Colonel  Mit ford,  of  ExbUry,  has  also  erected  seve- 
ral new  and  convenient  cottages.  In  placing  these 
buildings,  the  Colonel  lias  had  it  no  less  in  view  to' 
prevent  the  appearance  of  any  nuisance  from  the  street, 
than  to  supply  each  tenement  with  a sufficiency  of  gar- 
den ground  ; he  lias  therefore  turned  the  rear  of  these 
cottages  upon  the  street,  and  their  front  upon  the  gar- 
dens : these  cottages  are  also  built  on  the  weather  side 
with  a double  wall.  A plan,  elevation,  and  estimate 
of  their  expense,  he  has  obligingly  promised  to  com- 
municate to  the  Board, 

* There  are  but  few  farms  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  that 
have  not  cottages  attached  to  them.  This  affords  con- 
siderable advantage  to  the  farmers  (particularly  in  a 
country  where  objects  for  the  employment  of  the  pea- 
santry are  so  much  multiplied  as  in  this  island),  by  * 
giving  them  a greater  controul  over  the  labourers,  and 
in  a greater  measure  commanding  their  services,  when 
the  labours  of  the  country  require  to  be  most  promptly 
executed.  The  cottager  usually  finds  glass  for  the  re- 
pair of  his  windows ; and  there  are  always  from  15  to 
20  square  perches,  and  not  unusually  40,  attached  as 
garden  ground  to  each  tenement;  The  wages  of  the 
harvest  month,  which  is  commonly  three  guineas,  se- 
cures and  pays  the  farmer  the  rent  of  these  cottages  ; 
but  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  when  the 
harvest  continues  longer  than  that  time,  the  harvest- 
men arc  still  fed  and  kept  by  the  farmer,  who  pays 
t • them 
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them  U.  6d.  per  day  for  such  extra  time,  and  until  the 
harvest  is  in. 

These  cottages,  as  well  as  the  farm-houses,  are  built 
with  brick,  and  the  different  sorts  of  building  stones, 
with  flints,  as  before-mentioned : the  latter  materials 
being  often  rough-cast,  and  the  brick-work  white- 
washed, not  only  contributes  to  tighten  them  against 
the  force  of  the  south-westerly  storms,  but  also  to  give 
an  air  of  much  neatness,  and  greatly  to  diversify  and 
increase  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country.  Tile,  but 
more  frequently  thatch,  is  the  covering  of  these  cot- 
tages. They  are  all  neatly  plastered  and  white-washed 
in  the  inside.  Their  construction  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
position of  their  apartments,  are  various  : their  floors 
are  either  of  brick,  old  ship- plank,  or  lime-asbes  mixed 
with  pounded  chalk  ; and  are  generally  so  numerous, 
as  seldom  to  become  double-tenanted. 

Few  of  the  labourers  have  the  run  of  less  than  one  or 
two  pigs,  and  some  that  of  a cow,  among  the  young 
stock  and  stores  of  their  employers — an  indulgence 
which  also,  hi  some  cases,  extends  to  the  head-man  and 
thrashers,  and  those  more  particularly  in  situations  of 
trust  and  confidence  with  their  masters.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  peasantry  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  seem  to  enjoy 
as  much  real  comfort,  as  can  well  he  expected  to  com- 
port with  their  situation  in  life,  and  the  duties  neces- 
sarily connected  with  it. 
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OCCUPATION. 


jSECT.  I. SIZE  OF  FARMS,  FARMERS,  RENT,  AND 

TITHES. 

Size  of  Farms — Various;  rather  small.  The 
light  sand  and  gravelly  loams  throughout  the  county 
arc  as  particularly  required,  as  they  are  generally 
adapted,  to  a greater  variety  in  their  course  of  crop- 
ping, than  what  can  possibly  take  place  upon  the 
heavier  lands,  which,  not  being  capable  of  affording 
such  changes  in  their  ordinary  rotation, -sc'etn  more 
properly  to  fall  within  the  management  of  a less  sub- 
stantial and  enlightened  tenantry’.  A field,  however,  to 
some  extent,  is  always  open  to  vary  the  practice  of  the 
heavy-land  husbandry’,  by  the  culture  of  green,  suc- 
culent, and  brown  straw  crops;  still,  from  the  diffi- 
culty which  frequently  occurs,  of  getting  the  former 
from  off  the  ground  without  injury  to  the  stock  and 
land  ; and  turnips  in  particular,  being  of  a less  nu- 
tritious and  feeding  quality  upon  moist  strong  loams, 
than  those  grown  upon  land  of  a light  and  drier  na- 
ture, their  culture  must  necessarily  be  confined  to 
much  narrower  limits,  than  to  what  this  husbandry 
may  and  ought  to  be  extended,  upon  milder  and  more 
open  soils.  Although  there  is  unquestionably  a pre- 
vailing character  of  calx,  silex,  and  argill,  in  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  districts  into  which  the  Surveyor  has  found  it 
necessary  to  divide  the  county,  still  these  districts  all 
contain  proportions  of  light  and  heavy  land,  but 
which  could  not  be  more  minutely  described  in  a Sur- 
vey of  this  nature,  without  greatly  multiplying  the 
number  of  districts,  and  that  perhaps  in  a manner 
that  would  contribute  more  to  confuse  than  to  elucidate 
the  subject  in  question. 

DISTRICT  i. 

Notwithstanding  that,  within  a few  late  years,  a 
number  of  small  farms  have  been  united  into  one  occu- 
pation; their  average  size  at  this  time,  through  the 
whole  of  this  district,  does  not  exceed  80/.  per  annum. 

Farmers. — The  occupiers  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  : those  of  the  higher  order  are  represented  as  a 
sober  industrious  sort  of  men,  seldom  leaving  home, 
but  when  their  business  calls  them  to  fairs  or  markets. 
Attentive,  and  sparing  no  labour  or  expense  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  occupations,  particularly  in  the 
article  of  chalk;  in  the  purchase  of  Berkshire  peat- 
ashes,  and  woollen  rags,  procured  from  London  and 
Portsmouth.  Their  dwellings  usually  afford  most  of 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  in  this  man- 
ner they  are  supposed  to  be  getting  forward  in  the 
world. 

The  holdings  of  many  of  the  smaller  farmers  not 
affording  constant  employment  for  themselves  and 
teams,  they  are  found  much  engaged  at  wood  cart,  in 
conveying  timber  to  the  Basingstoke  Canal,  and  in 
carting  materials  for  the  repair  of  the  public  roads  : with 
these  exertions,  and  by  wintering  a few  sheep  belonging 
to  their  southern  neighbours,  they  contrive  to  rub  on 
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tolerably  well;  and  if  lucky  with  their  little  stock  and 
.horses,  by  frugality  and  good  management,  do  rather 
more  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  make  ends  meet. 

Rent. — The  highest  average  that  can  possibly  be 
stated  of  land  in  this  District,  cultivated  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  farming,  is  16s.  for  arable  and  30s.  for 
the  grass,  including  meadow  and  prime  pasture  land. 
Osier-beds  in  good  plant  will  lett  for  about  31.  per 
acre,  and  some  accommodation  land  near  Odiliam, 
and  Kingsclose,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hartley- 
row,  is  stated  to  be  rented  as  high  as  31.  10s.  and  4d. 
per  acre. 

Tithes. — The  rectorial  tithe  is  too  frequently  taken 
in  kind ; but  when  agreement  takes  place  between  the 
occupier  and  person  interested  in  the  corn  tithe,  the 
commutation  is  usually  from  4s.  to  5s'.  in  the  pound  on 
the  rack-rent  value  of  the  occupation.  The  vicarial 
tithe  is  mostly  compounded  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties. 

Grass , Aralile , and  Wood  Land. — The  proportion 
of  productive  country  within  this  District,  and  exclud- 
ing thelieaths  and  commons  (which  are  very  conside- 
rable), are  estimated  as  follows  : of  arable  there  is  about 
one  half;  grass,  three-twentieths;  and  of  timber  and 
coppice  woodlands,  the  remainder,  or  seven-twen- 
tieths. 

l.\  |f  • , 

Poor  Rates  and  other  Parochial  Taxes. — The 
satisfaction  which  seemed  to  accompany  the  manner  in 
which  this  subject  was  treated  in  the  Devonshire  Re- 
port, induces  the  Surveyor  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
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adopt  what  he  conceives  will  prove  an  improvement  irt 
affording  those  details,  by  incorporating  the  area  of 
the  different  districts,  the  population,  and  parochial 
levies  and  disbursements,  into'  one  table,  and  thus  ex- 
hibiting the  Circumstances  of  every  tithing  or  parishes 
in  the  county,  in  those  respects,  under  one  view. 

i 

District  ii. 

Size  of  Farms. — Large.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  black  vegetable 
mould  which  occurs  on  some  of  the  highest  downs  in 
this  county,  is  derived  from  those  lands  having  been 
formerly  in  a forest  state,  and  absolutely  covered  with 
wood.  These  downs  are  frequently  intersected  with 
hollows,  through  which  living  streams  flow,  and  the 
intervening  country  forms  a broad  ridge  of  sound  dry 
land. 

The  apportioning  of  these  woods,  low  grounds,  and 
water,  to  the  several  manors  by  tile  original  gTantors, 
accounts  for  that  long  narrow  fonn  which  may  be  ob- 
served in  many  of  the  manors  in  this  district,  and 
which  are  often  found  stretching  across  from  the 
brooks  and  rivers  to  the  former  woodland  country ; 
and  thence  another  manor  from  the  ancient  woodland 
to  the  next  river  or  brook,  extending  five  or  six  miles 
in  length,  and  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  over,  in- 
cluding those  downs  which  were  formerly  covered  with 
wood  at  one  end,  and  meadow  ground  and  water  at  the 
other.  And  hence  arises  the  favourite  idea  amoug  the 
down  farmers,  that  no  farm  can  be  advantageously  dis- 
posed for  the  general  circumstances  of  that  Country, 
unless  it  has  water-meadow  at  one  end,  and  maiden 
down  at  tbe  other. 

A proportion  of  these  circumstances  being  (as  for  as 

possible) 
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possible)  laid  off  to  the  present  occupations,  occasions 
that  narrow  oblong  shape  which  prevails  so  generally 
in  the  down  farms;  and  as  the  inhabitants,  as  before 
noticed,  always  chose  their  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  living  stream  (at  least,  whenever  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  command  such  a situation),  the  farm-house 
and  offices  thus  placed  at  one  end  of  the  occupation, 
and  seldom  having  any  field-barn  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  distant  tillage  land  towards  the  other ; the  ex- 
pense and  labour  attendant  upon  bringing  home  the 
hay  and  corn  to  the  homestead,  and  returning  manure 
to  the  remoter  part  of  the  occupation,  is  so  vey  great, 
as  in  some  cases  absolutely  to  prevent  its  being  per- 
formed in  due  season,  and  that  to  a manifest  neglect  and 
injury  of  the  nearer  lands. 

These  complaints,  however,  are  much  lessened,  by 
there  being  of  late  years  a large  proportion  of  the  dis- 
tant lands  under  sainfoin,  which  being  inawn  and 
stacked  up  in  the  field,  is  there  consumed  by  the  sheep 
during  winter,  at  which  time  (as  also  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year)  these  valuable  animals  are  the  only 
dung-carriers  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  occupa- 
tion. 

* 

The  down  farms,  or  those  generally  situated  in  the 
down  districts,  are  from  200/.  to  800/.  per  annum. 

t 

The  Farmers, — Are  generally  a smart,  active,  intel- 
ligent set  of  men,  well  educated,  liberal,  and  inspired 
With  a general  emulation  for  the  improvement  of  their 
stock,  particularly  their  flocks,  on  the  success  of 
which  their  very  all  depends.  From  the  capital  neces- 
sarily  connected  with  such  an  extent  of  occupation, 
they  seem  with  their  industrious  habits  as  much  en- 
titled to,  as  they  really  do  enjoy,  most  of  the  comforts 
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of  life,  and  that  in  an  ample  and  very  liberal  degree* 
They  are,  withal,  many  of  them  possessors  of  small 
estates,  which  their  thrifty  management  keeps  upon 
the  increase  ; and  hence  they  happily  combine  the  opu- 
lence and  respectability  of  both  tenant  and  yeoman. 

Rent. — The  average  rent  of  the  strong  tillage  land 
through  this  District,  may  be  stated  at  17s. ; the 
higher  and  thinner-stapled  land  at  12s. ; and:  the  old 
downs  or  sheep-walks,  from  5s.  to  7s.  6 d.  and  10s. 
per  acre.  Many  of  the  old  pared  and  burnt  downs  are 
of  so  little  value,  as  to  bear  no  price  whatever  in  this 
estimate.  Upland  meadow  and  good  pasture  land, 
32s. : water-meadow,  from  10s.  to  60s.  per  acre ; osier- 
beds,  aboutoOs. ; and  accommodation  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Winchester,  and  other  large  towns,  from 
31.  to  51.  per  acre. 

Tithes. — The  great  tithe  through  this  district  is  but 
too  frequently  taken  in  kind  ; but  when  commuted,  the 
great  and  small  tithes  together  generally  pay  about  5s.- 
in  the  pound  upon  the  full  rent  of  the  farm  present 
value.  The  vicarial  tithe  was  observed  in  too  many 
cases  to  be  drawn  ; and  when  it  is  commuted  upon  the 
woodlands,  it  is  generally  paid  by  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier, 2s.  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  of  sales  in  the 
wood.  . , 

Arable,  Grass,  and  Wood  Land. — The  proportion 
of  productive  country  (excepting  the  old  pared  and 
burnt  downs,  and  which  are  only  applicable  for 
rabbit-warrens)  may  be  thus  estimated  : six-twentieths 
down  sheep-walk  ; five-twentieths  light,  thin-stapled, 
sainfoin  land ; four-twentieths  red,  flinty-grey,  chisseHy, 
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and  shravy  loam ; two-twentieths  pasture  and  meadow 
ground  on  the  permanent  greensidc ; and  three-twen- 
tieths coppice-wood,  oak,  and  beech  woodlands. 

DISTRICT  III. 

She  of  Farms. — In  this  District  they  vary  very 
much,  from  20/.  to  300/  per  annum. 

Farmers. — The  different  gradations  in  society  which 
are  thought  to  rise  above  the  mere  peasant  level  in  this 
District,  are,  first,  the  forester;  whp,  from  time  to 
time,  has  encroached  a few  perches  from  the  forest, 
and  which  at  length  amounting  to  two  or  three  acres, 
constitutes  what  he  conceives  a sort  of  independence 
to  himself  and  family.  Upon  this  he  pretends  to  grow 
as  much  grass  and  hay  as  will  suffice  to  bait  his  work- 
ing horse,  or  horses,  night  and  morning ; a few  pota- 
toes ; and  some  bretHl-corn  for  Jus  family.  His  princi- 
pal exertions  are  directed  to  the  cutting,  rearing,  and 
carting  of  peat-fuel,  and  of  procuring  or  removing  any 
other  combustible  matter  to  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages.  In  winter,  he  jobs  at  wood-cart  and  in 
carrying  stones  or  gravel  for  the  highways  ; and  thus, 
with  raising  a forest  colt  or  two,  provincially  called 
heath-croppers , and  one  or  two  of  an  equally  inferior 
species  of  neat  cattle,  is  found  to  get  on  easily,  and  in 
some  respects  independently,  through  life. 

The  small  farmer  is  found  to  work  full  as  hard  as  the 
day-labourer,  and  from  whom  he  derives  his  origin; 
and  to  live  but  little  better.  The  country  being  gene- 
rally adapted  for  the  culture  of  turnips,  those  culti- 
vated by  the  smaller  occupier  are  taken  by  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  commonly  it  their  own  price; 
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and  in  favourable  turnip  seasons,  the  larger  farmers 
and  flock-masters  are  not  un frequently  pressed  by  the 
smaller  occupiers,  for  their  sheep  to  consume  the  tur- 
nips gratis,  and  in  due  time  for  sowing  their  spring 
crops. 

The  farmers  most  respectable  for  property,  though 
still  inferior  to  the  down  farmers  in  point  of  capital, 
are  nevertheless  men  of  substance,  industry,  and  intel- 
ligence ; and  may  consequently  be  considered  as  a 
people  getting  forward  in  the  world. 

Rent. — The  dry  meadows  and  best  feeding  ground, 
arc  usually  rated  at  about  35 s.  per  acre;  the  land  sub- 
ject to  a course  of  tillge,  about  15s. ; and  the  water- 
meadows,  including  osier-beds,  about  50  s.  per  acre. 
The  accommodation  land  in  this  District  docs  not  seem 
to  demand  any  particular  notice. 

Tithes. — The  great  and  small  tidies  are  commonly 
commuted  in  this  District  for  about  4j.  6<k  in  the 
pound,  on  the  rack-rent  value  of  the  occupation. 

Arable , Grass,  and  Wood  Land. — The  water-mea- 
dow and  osier-grounds  through  this  District,  are  esti- 
mated at  a one-twentieth  part  of  all  the  enclosed  land  ; 
the  upland  meadow,  and  feeding  land,  two-twentieths; 
the  land  subject  to  a convertible  system  of  husbandry, 
whether  upon  a gravel,  sand,  malm,  or  loamy  bottom, 
is  supposed  to  comprehend  about  fourteen-twentieths 
of  the  enclosed  private  land  ; and  the  oak  woodland, 
coppice,  and  fir  plantations,  about  three-twentieths 
more. 
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DISTRICT  IF. 

In  a District  which  lies  so  very  wide  and  scattering, 
and  consequently  contains  so  great  a variety  of  soil  and 
substrata,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  much  diver- 
sity will  occur,  as  well  in  the  extent  of  the  farming 
occupations,  as  in  the  character  of  the  occupiers.  The 

Size  of  the  Farms — Are  therefore  rendered  so  very 
unequal,  as  to  reach  from  30/.  to  400/.  per  annum. 
The  recent  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  different  parts 
of  this  District  were  much  complained  of,  as  a circum- 
stance unfavourable  to  the  regular  supply  of  poultry 
and  other  small  articles  of  country  produce,  and  which 
are  generally  yielded  from  the  lesser  occupations  of  the 
country.  These  complaints,  however,  are  by  no  means 
of  such  a nature  as  to  merit  serious  consideration  ; and 
although,  from  such  a practice,  the  most  extensive 
occupations  are  in  the  hands  of 

Farmers — Of  considerable  intelligence,  they  are  not 
generally,  in  point  of  capital,  found  to  hold  as  high  a 
station  as  the  principal  occupiers  in  the  chalk  districts. 
Many  of  them,  however,  in  addition  to  the  land  they 
rent,  are  occupiers  of  their  own  estates;  and  thus,  as 
before  noticed,  contribute  to  give  additional  weight  and 
consideration  to  the  tenantry  of  the  country.  They 
arc  in  general  active  and  industrious,  and  spare  neither 
pains  nor  expense  in  improving  the  sheep  stock  and 
husbandry  of  the  country.  The  improvement  of  the 
native  horse  and  neat  cattle  in  the  country  must  for  ever 
remain  stationary,  so  long  as  the  wastes  and  forests  re- 
main open,  and  that  such  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of 
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worthless  males  of  both  kinds  have  free  and  unlimited 
access  to  them. 

The  condition  of  the  lesser  farmers  may  be  very  well 
referred  to  what  has  been  just  stated  in  the  preceding 
District;  to  which  we  also  may  add,  that  many  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  forester,  or  those  who  drive  a 
miserable  horse  and  cart,  spend  much  of  the  time  they 
have  to  spare  from  the  working  of  their  immediate  occu- 
pation, in  the  carriage  of  wood-fuel,  fern,  furze,  &e. 
from  the  forests  to  the  large  towns  aiul  villages  in  the 
surrounding  country  : some  of  them  getting  a little  for- 
ward in  the  world ; but  others,  from  the  losses  they  are 
liable  to  meet  with  in  their  forest  stock,  arc  alternately 
in  poverty,  and  again  recruiting  to  the  condition  which 
again  subjects  them  to  fresh  losses  : very  few,  indeed, 
are  seen  to  rise  gradually  above  that  condition  of  life  in 
which  they  first  started. 

t 

Rent. — The  mild,  gravelly,  and  sandy  loams,  are 
rated  from  20s.  to  28s.  per  acre  ; some  instances  occur, 
particularly  in  the  parish  of  T itch  field,  of  arable  land 
being  valued  as  high  as  35s.  per  acre.  The  dry, 
stony,  or  light  randy  loams,  from  JGs.  to  21s.  per  acre; 
the  strong  sour  loams,  or  clay,  from  14s.  to  18s.  per 
acre;  water-meadow,  from  40s.  to 4/. ; osier-beds,  5 Os. ; 
upland  meadow  and  feeding  ground,  from  35s.  to  50s.; 
and  accommodation  land,  from  4/.  to  61.  per  acre. 

Tithes. — From  a number  of  instances  collected  on 
the  Survey  of  this  District,  the  commutation  paid  for 
the  great  and  small  tithes  is  found  to  amount  to  about 
27  j per  cent,  upon  the  present  racWent,  or  value  of 
the  farms;  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  so 
many  instances  occurred,  particularly  on  the  western 
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tide  of  (lie  county,  of  the  tenth  meal  of  milk  being 
demanded,  and  paid  with  every  other  species  of  lithe, 
great  and  small,  in  kind. 

Arable , Grass , and  Wood  Land. — An  almost  insur- 
mountable  difficulty  appears  to  occur,  on  a Survej'  of 
this  nature,  in  stating  in  all  cases  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  a country  thus  occupied;  but  where  public 
and  private  property,  individual,  church,  and  crown 
lands,  are  so  blended  and  mixed  together,  as  in  the 
District  now  before  us,  it  is  in  a manner  impossible,  on 
so  cursory  a view,  to  form  any  thing  of  an  estimate 
upon  which  (lie  slightest  reliance  should  be  placed. 
Difficulties,  however,  have  seldom  repressed  the  efforts 
of  the  Surveyor,  in  attempting  to  accomplish  what- 
ever he  conceived  to  be  right ; and  therefore,  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  and  excluding  the  forests,  chases, 
heaths,  and  common  lands  from  the  estimate,  be  will 
venture  to  state  the  following  proportions,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  enclosed  and  productive  property  only. 
Arabic  or  tillage  lands,  twelve-twentieths;  upland- 
meadows,  embanked  marshes,  and  other  feedinggrounds, 
three-twentieths;  water-meadow  and  osier-beds,  onc- 
tuentietJi;  coppice  and  timber  woodlands,  four-twen- 
tieths. 

district  v. 

Size  of  Farms. — There  are  many  farms  of  conside- 
rable extent  and  value  in  this  District,  and  which  may 
be  generally  stated  as  running  from  2501.  to  300/.  per 
annum. 

The  Farmers,  Graziers,  Butchers , and  Gardeners — 
Occupying  this  District,  seem  justly  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  their  respective  situations.  Great  activity 
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and  diligence  seem  to  prevail  among  them,  in  cor- 
recting the  natural  defects  of  the  soil  in  the  higher  coun- 
try, as  well  as  along  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  with  feeding  and  annually  renovating  the 
whole  with  dung,  ami  other  rubbish,  procured  from 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport.  The  reputed  acre  here, 
whether  in  the  enclosures  or  common  fields,  is  extremely 
various ; in  some  places  not  exceeding  107  or  120  sta- 
tute perches  ; in  others,  particularly  in  Haling  Island, 
the  customary  acre  is  found  to  exceed  the  statute  measure 
by  about  one-eighth,  or  20  perches ; the  whole,  however, 
in  the  following  estimate,  is  intended  to  be  reduced  to 
the  legal  standard. 

• Pent. — That  of  the  arable  in  the  open  common-fields 
fluctuates  from  18s.  to  24s.  per  acre ; the  enclosed 
land  of  a similar  quality,  but  in  higher  condition,  and 
rendered  much  more  productive  by  skilful,  appro- 
priate, and  indejiendent  management,  from  25 s.  to  32s. 
per  acre ; pastures  and  rich  feeding  grounds,  including 
the  embanked  marshes  not  employed  as  saltings,  from 
25s.  toS5s.  per  acre  : garden  ground  in  Portsea  Island 
and  near  Gosport  (the  latter  not  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding District),  varies,  according  to  its  situation  and 
quality,  from  40s.  to  80s.  per  acre;  accommodation 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth  and  Gosport, 
from  71.  to  10(.  per  acre. 

Tithes — Great  and  small,  arc  generally  commuted 
for  5s.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack-rent  value. 

Amble,  Grass , and  Woodland. — A large  propor- 
tion of  this  small  District  is  employed  in  one  continued 
round  in  green  and  white  straw  crops,  and  in  raising 
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garden-stuff  for  the  supply  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  esta- 
blishments connected  therewith  : this  being  the  case,  the 
particular  appropriation  of  the  country  was  not  looked 
at,  as  heretofore,  with  a view  of  forming  even  a loose 
estimate  of  those  proportions  as  were  employed  in  the 
culture  of  grass  and  corn,  or  left  in  their  more  native 
state,  for  the  growth  of  coppice  wood  and  timber. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

DISTRICT  VI. 

Size  of  Farms. — In  this  divided  District,  the  occu- 
pations in  their  consolidated  state  may  be  said  to  vary 
from  100/.  to  300/.  per  annum.  The 

Farmers — May  generally  be  considered  ns  a sober, 
careful,  industrious,  and  well-informed  set  of  men, 
often  occupying  their  own  small  freeholds  in  addition 
to  what  they  hire,  and  upon  which,  as  well  as  upon 
their  rented  land  (where  protection  and  encouragement 
are  afforded  under  a reasonable  term  of  years),  no  la- 
bour or  expense  is  spared  in  improving  their  occupa- 
tions, by  chalk,  marl,  and  mixing  the  different  earths 
together.  ' ' 

Rent. — The  strong  loamy  clay,  which  gives  a cha- 
racter to  this  District  through  its  several  divisions,  es- 
sentially reduces  the  current  value  of  its  arable  propor- 
tion to  about  14s.  per  acre.  The  meadow,  pasture, 
and  marsh  lands,  lying  generally  on  the  same  close, 
wet,  and  cold  subsoil,  are  not  rated  higher  than  from 
15r.  to  25 s.  per  acre. 

, ' I t ... 

Ti/Ac.— This  is  by  far  too  frequently  taken  in  kind, 
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but  when  commutation  takes  place,  the  great  and  small 
tithes  are  generally  valued  at  about  4s.  6d.  in  the 
pound  upon  the  rack-rents. 

Arable,  Grass,  and  Woodland. — A large  quantity 
of  woodland  is  found  to  occupy  the  north-west ; but 
the  north-east  quarter  may  be  considered  as  more  hea- 
vily timbered  by  a bold  and  thriving  growth  of  oak. 
The  woodland  proportion  of  this  District  being  in  a 
state  of  very  rapid  decrease,  was  not  examined  with 
any  view  to  established  quantity  being  relatively  ascer- 
tained. 

district  m. 

Size  of  Farms.— The  occupations  in  this  District 
are  stated  to  run  from  50 1.  to  50 01.  per  annum.  Many 
of  the  larger 

Farmers — Occupy,  in  addition  to  the  land  they  hire, 
their  own  small  estates,  and  from  the  pains  and  expense 
they  bestow  in  improving  their  stock  and  husbandry 
(which,  though  evidently  a few  years  behind  their 
neighbours  on  the  mainland),  are  entitled  to  much 
praise  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  strive  to  adopt 
and  emulate  superior  management. 

Rent. — The  prevailing  character  of  soil  in  this  Dis- 
trict, generally  allowing  for  its  being  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  growth  of  green  legumens,  or  white  straw 
crops,  gives  to  it  a most  decided  superiority  over  any 
other  district  in  the  island,  and  affords  the  rent  of  its 
arable  to  be  taken  at  an  average  of  25s.  per  acre ; not 
but  that  there  are  some  farms  in  this  District  with  no 
extraordinary  portion  of  feeding  land,  which  rent  tithe- 
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free  at  40s.  per  acre.  Embanked  marshes,  dry  and 
wet  meadows,  and  rich  feeding  grounds,  run  from  30s. 
to  45s.  per  acre. 

Tithes — Either  belonging  to  the  church,  or  in  the 
hands  of  lay  impropriators,  are  but  too  frequently 
drawn  or  taken  in  kind.  When  a commutation  takes 
place  for  rectorial  and  vicarial  tithes,  it  is  seldom  less 
than  6*.  6d.  and  7s.  in  the  pound,  upon  the  full  im- 
proved rent  or  present  value. 

Arable , Grass,  and  Woodland. — This  District  is 
generally  well  wooded,  and  the  proportion  of  land  Un- 
der a convertible  system  of  up  and  down  husbandry,  to 
that  lying  permanently  on  its  green  side,  may  be  stated 
at  about  five  of  ploughed  land  to  one  under  grass. 

DISTRICT  VIII. 

Size  of  Farms. — The  farms  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  chalk  and  consequently  sheep  District,  run  very 
large,  extending  from  200/.  to  8 001.  per  annum.  The 

Farmers — Are  in  nowise  inferior  to  the  larger  occu- 
piers in  District  No.  II. ; but  to  these  occupations  there 
must  in  some  cases  be  added  a tract  of  good  feeding 
marsh  and  meadow  land. 

Rent. — The  rent,  or  value  of  the  tillage  land,  may 
be  rated  from  12s.  to  18s.  per  acre ; the  sheep-downs, 
from  5s.  to  7s.  Gd. ; and  the  marsh  and  rich  feeding 
grounds  from  one  guinea  to  35s.  and  40s.  per  acre ; 
the  proportion  of  this  latter  is,  however,  but  small, 
and  was  no  where  noticed  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Me- 
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dina,  above  Newport,  and  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
island.  The  accommodation  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cowes  and  Newport,  is  usually  rented  from 
4/.  to  61.  per  acre. 
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CHAP.  V. 

IMPLEMENTS. 


Ploughs. — A variety  of  ploughs  are  found  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  county,  most  of  which,  with 
little  exception,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  adjacent 
counties,  and  where  they  are  in  like  manner  applied 
for  the  particular  work  they  have  to  perform.  Gentle- 
men accustomed  to  a light  land  country,  too  frequently 
pronounce  hastily  on  the  power  required,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  most  proper  for  working 
with  ctTect  in  stronger  lands,  and  with  which  they  are 
in  a great  measure  unacquainted.  The  surface  of  a clay 
loam  is  often  observed  after  it  lias  been  acted  upon  by 
the  winter’s  frost,  to  be  loose,  tender,  and  friable ; a 
decision  immediately  takes  place  on  the  obstinacy  and 
folly  of  the  farmer,  for  applying  a power  unnecessarily 
expensive  in  the  tilling  of  his  land — would  these  gen- 
tlemen condescend  to  examine  the  subsoil  of  such  field,  • 
or  take  hold  of  what  they  term  an  unwieldy  appa- 
ratus, that  may  be  working  upon  it ; they  would  soon 
discover  that  it  is  not  the  loose  surface  of  one  or  two 
inches  in  depth  that  the  plough  has  to  contend  with, 
but  that  the  machine  must  pass  through  a subsoil  of 
tough,  strong,  and  perhaps  stony  loam,  and  that  little 
short  of  the  power  employed  would  be  able  to  effect 
that  purpose. 

That  some  improvement  may  be  made  upon  these 
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ancient  machines,  daily  experience  very  clearly  shews, 
at  the  same  time  it  as  fully  demonstrates,  that  there  is 
an  absolute  necessity  of  not  altogether  departing  from 
a principle,  the  utility  of  which  has  been  established 
upon  the  practice  of  ages.  In  all  tough  and  stubborn 
loams,  which  on  their  breaking  earth,  are  meant  to  be 
ploughed  clean  and  to  a full  pitch,  strong  and  suffi- 
cient implements  must  be  resorted  io ; but  in  making 
the  subsequent  plough ings  upon  snch  lauds,  lighter 
machines,  and  consequently"  requiring  a less  force,  are 
generally  used  by  all  the  most  thinking,  and  best  in- 
formed cultivators  in  this  county. 

The  large,  heart/,  Tzco-whcel  Plough— is  a na- 
tive of  this  county,  Wilts,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Surrey. 
It  seems  indispensably  necessary  for  breaking  up  the 
tough,  red,  flinty,  strong,  chissclly,  and  shravy  loam, 
found  in  all  chalk  countries.  The  number  of  Iar«-e 

O 

tagged  flint  stones,  amt  the  almost  continued  bed  of 
smaller  ones  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  lying  upon  a 
tough  untraelable  understratum,  demands  the  principle 
of  such  a machine  to  work  with  etlcct  upon  such  lands. 
This  plough  rests  upon  a carriage,  and  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  taken  up  or  let  down  at  pleasure:  it 
is  pitched  at  an  easy  angle  or  dip  into  the  ground,  and 
whether  ploughing  deep  or  shallow,  it  may  always  bo 
tel  so  as  to  preserve  an  uniform  depth,  without  drawing 
into  the  subsoil,  or  being  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  its 
work  by  the  number  of  impediments  with  which  these 
soils  abound.  f 

A machine  of  this  strength  and  steadiness  seems  in- 
dispensable for  the  first,  or  breaking  earth,  in  all  the 
tough,  strong,  stony  loams,  here  mentioned.  It  is 
sometimes  contended,  that  foot  or  swing-ploughs  will, 
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under  the  same  circumstances,  perform  equally  well 
with  the  large  wheel-ploughs ; such  advocates,  how- 
ever, are  not  ploughmen.  The  patronage  of  the  cu- 
rious and  wealthy  will  sometimes  procure  a currency 
for  new  inventions,  which  however  popular  at  first, 
upon  the  long  run  are  found  inadequate  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  occasionally  required  of  them  : a gra- 
dual disuse  follows;  and  recourse  is  again  had  to  a prin- 
ciple which  lias  grown  upon  the  experience  of  ages. 
(Vide  Plate  Ml.) 

C C,  axis  of  the  beam. 

C D,  subtense,  according  to  Tull,  one  inch  and  a 
half. 

C E,  ordinary  subtense  of  these  ploughs,  varying 
from  four  to  six  inches. 

Whole  length  of  beam  from  G to  II,  seven  feet  six 
inches. 

Ditto  of  sole,  from  3 to  12.43  inches. 


Ft.  In. 

Ft. 

In. 

From  I to  2, 

0 3 

From  1 to  7, ...... 
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4 

1-6, 

0 9 
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This  plough  is  drawn  to  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
old  Hampshire  plough,  the  wheels  excepted,  the  pro- 
per height  of  which  is  found  by  the  rhomboid  oooo, 
through  the  centre  of  which  ol,  o2,  the  dole  chain 
ought  to  pass,  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  and  so  as  to 
have  the  draught  in  the  centre  of  the  two  resisting  poinls 
A B.  The  height  or  semidiametcr  of  the  land  wheel  is 
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ten  indies ; that  of  the  larger  or  furrow  wheel  fourteen 
inches. 

That  this  plough  is  capable  of  improvement  in  some 
of  its  parts  is  beyond  a question  ; for  in  the  place  of 
the  long,  straight,  unwieldy  breast  or  mould-board,  a 
well  turned  cast-iron  breast,  calculated  to  enter  the 
ground  and  receive  the  slice  at  an  easy  angle,  in  short, 
the  cast-iron  plate  of  the  Suffolk  plough,  would  be  one 
of  the  most  important  improvements  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. An  improvement  has  been  attempted  in  the 
construction  of 

Plenty's  Patent  Wheel-  Plough— Which  is  stated 
to  have  been  much  used  in  the  strong  flinty  loams,  as 
well  as  upon  other  strong  lands  in  the  county.  The 
great  excellence  of  this  instrument  seems  much  to  con- 
sist in  the  quantity  of  cast-iron  used  in  constructing 
and  working  it : no  diminution  of  power  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  it,  to  that  required  for  the  old  Hampshire 
two-wheel  plough ; and  from  the  abrupt  manner  in 
which  it  is  made  to  enter  the  ground,  and  to  take  the 
slice,  is  certainly  much  less  steady  in  dry,  tough, 
stony  land,  and  is,  therefore,  found  to  be  gradually 
giving  way  to  the  old  wheel-plough,  for  the  first  or 
breaking  earth,  on  such  occasions.  • Its  operation  in 
reducing  the  blacksmiths’  bills  cannot,  however,  fail 
of  continuing  it  as* an  instrument  of  much  value  among 
the  farmers. 

- V* 

The  Improved  Turn-zarest  Plough— Is  the  next  two- 
wheel  plough  that  demands  our  notice.  This  machine 
is  necessarily  used  with  a dagger  share,  and  although 
its  general  utility  is  not  to  be  questioned  for  ploughing 
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side  hill  ground,  yet  care  is  not  always  taken  lo  carry 
the  furrows  sufficiently  small,  particularly  In  the  stir- 
ring earths  and  second  or  third  ploughing. 

The  compactness  of  the  soil  in  the  first  ploughing, 
TV ilt  usually  occasion  the  whole  slice  to  adhere  toge- 
ther, and  to  rise  clean  from  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
and  consequently  to  break  oil’  and  sever  such  root- 
weeds  as  may  not  have  been  cut  with  the  dagger  share; 
but  which  may  have  penetrated  the  subsoil,  and  would 
have  escaped  destruction  but  for  the  compactness  of  the 
top-mould;  but  when  this  becomes  loose  and  broken, 
after  the  first  ploughing  and  subsequent  operations 
of  tillage,  this  machine  becomes  unnecessarily  large 
and  unfit  for  the  following  ploughings — a truth  easily 
demonstrated  by  the  desire  of  the  ploughman  to  carry 
the  usual  slice  or  furrow.  IJy  this  greediness  the  soil 
becomes  only  partially  loosened  and  turned  over,  there 
being  always  on  the  furrow  side  of  the  plough  a balk 
or  comb  left  of  uncut  and  unmoved  ground.  Would  it 
not,  therefore,  be  adviscable  to  adapt  the  turn-wrest 
-principle  to  a plough  of  much  lighter  construction,  to 
be  worked  with  two,  or  at  most  with  three  horses,  ami 
the  ploughman,  upon  all  occasions  when  ploughing 
fallows,  to  be  strictly  forbidden  from  carrying  less  than 
five  furrows  to  the  yard? 

The  Mole  Draining  Plough. — This  plough  has 
been  used  in  the  woodlands,  and  upon  other  strong 
clay  loams  in  the  county  ; but  as  it  operates  merely  by 
compression  of  the  subsoil,  in  forcing  itself  a passage 
through  the  ground,  when  that  resistance  is  withdrawn, 
as  there  has  been  no  actual  diminution  of  soil  by  dis- 
placing, or  removal  of  earth  to  form  the  groove,  the 
natural  disposition  of  matter  to  occupy  certain  space, 
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returns,  and  the  channels  thus  formed  very  soon  re* 
close,  and  are  seldom  found  to  continue  working  with 
effect  for  any  length  of  time. 

A light  Two-wheel  Plough — Of  the  Norfolk  cha- 
racter, and  constructed  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Aldswortb, 
is  very  usefully  employed  on  most  of  the  light  sandy 
loams  throughout  the  county  : it  is  seldom  used  with 
more  than  two  horses,  even  in  breaking  up  the  clover- 
lays,  and  more  frequently  without  than  with  a driver. 
The  fin  or  wing  of  the  share  cuts  a clean  smooth  furrow, 
and  its  well-turned  plate  receives  the  slice,  and  whelms 
it  completely  under. 

The  Two-wheel  Double-furrow  Warwickshire  Plough 
— Is  much  used  upon  the  gravel  and  sandy  loams,  and 
where  it  makes  very  good  work  either  in  whole  or  in 
broken  ground.  The  power  usually  required  is  four 
horses  for  the  lay,  and  three  for  the  fallows.  This 
plough  upon  the  light  sandy  soils  is  also  much  used  in 
seed-time  and  in  preparation  for  turnips,  on  many  of 
which  occasions  no  driver  is  allowed,  unless  it  is  one 
boy  to  two  or  three  ploughs,  for  setting  out  the  work. 
The  day’s  work  is  generally  performed  in  one  journey, 
which  continues  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  in  which  time  the  single  ploughs, 
under  most  of  the  circumstances  above  noticed,  will 
plough  from  three  to  four  roods  of  ground,  and  the 
double  plough  about  two  acres  of  fallow  ground  each 
journey. 

Bourn's  improved  Wheel-Plough — Drawn  by  two 
horses  a-breast,  and  without  a driver,  is  sometimes  used 
on  the  light  friable  loams  in  many  parts  of  the  county, 

and 
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and  which  is  found  to  perform  its  work  extremely  well. 
(Vide  Plate  IV.) 


The  light  and  heavy  One-xolieel  Plough — Are  also 
Found  in  very  general  use  in  the  sand,  gravelly,  and 
some  stronger  loams.  The  beam  of  these  ploughs  lies 
nearly  parallel  with  the  rfOle,  and  are  of  shorter  or 
longer  lengths,  according  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  intended.  A cast-iron  wheel  traverses  oh  the  left 
hand,  or  land  side  of  the  beam,  and  generally  pre- 
cedes the  coulter  in  the  width  of  the  slice  or  furrow 
that  is  to  be  taken.  From  the  axis  of  this  wheel  a per- 
pendicular bar  rises,  perforated  with  holes,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  uf>  or  letting  the  plough  down  to  a 
deeper  furrow ; and  at  the  end  of  the  beam  there  is  a 
horizontal  graduated  iron,  to  which  the  team-band  is 
affixed,  and  which  regulates  thedirection  of  the  plough 
from  the  line  of  draught,  either  to  the  land  or  to  the  fur- 
row. The  breast  or  mould-boards  of  these  ploughs  are 
longer  or  Shorter,  and  seem  in  some  measure  to  corre- 
spond in  a certain  proportion  to  the  length  oft  heir  beams. 
The  superior  curve  generally  given  to  the  shorter  mould- 
board, not  only  enables  it  much  sooner  to  discharge  the 
slice  or  furrow,  but  to  invert  it  more  completely  than 
was  often  observed  to  be  the  case  when  discharged  from 
the  longer  and  straighter  mould-board : both  ploughs 
may,  however,  be  said  to  perform  their  work  very  well." 
A little  attention  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  larger 
plough,  would  most  probably  lead  to  an  improvement 
in  its  mould-board,  by  which  mrans  the  furrow-slice 
would  not  hang  so  long  upon  it,  friction  would  conse- 
quently be  saved,  and  the  ploughed  work  whelmed 
more  completely  over.  (Vide  Plate  V.) 
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Ft.  In. 

From  1 to  2,  0 3 

3 , ...... ........ ......  0 7 

4,  l 11 

5,  3 0 

6,  3 3 

7,  3 7 

8,  4 0 

Length  of  beam,  7 6 

Ditto  mould-board,  up-  ^ n 

per  side,  \ ^ ^ > mean,  3 ft.  1 in. 

Lower  ditto 2 10  ) 

From  I toB,  0 9 

From  2 to  A 0 8 

- There  is  a lighter  and  smaller  plough  than  this,  on 
the  same  principle,  which  generally  performs  very- 
well,  and  of  much  easier  draught.  The  length  of  its 
beam  is  six  feet  seven  inches  ; mean  length  of  its  mould- 
board two  feet  eight  inches. 


Another  One-wheel  Plough — Better  calculated  for 
hard  and  stony  land,  is  sometimes  made  use  of  among 
the  flints  and  strong  gravelly  loams,  and  found  to 
answer  extremely  well,  particularly  after  the  land  has 
been  once  ploughed  or  broken.  (Vide  Plate  VI.) 

Ft.  In. 

From  1 to  2,  0<  3 

- 3,  1 0 

4,  1 9 

5,  2 0 

G,  2 6 

. 7,  3 0 

From  A to  B,  0 9f 
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Ft.  In. 

From  A td  G, ..  0 8 

BtoC, ... 0 Ilf 

£ E,  cheek,  5 0 

F F,  beam,  5 3 

Senudiameter  of  wheel,  0 7 

yf  ■ 

the  Burriton  Foot-Plough—  Is  used  with  a pair  of 
iiorses  only,  in  fallowing  the  9and  and  gravelly  loams 
and  chalk  rabbly  land  towards  the  eastern  borders  of 
the  county.  This  is  most  frequently  worked  without 
a driver,  as  is  also 


The  Light  Suffolk  Swing-Plough  with  one  Handle. 
—The  performance  of  this  plough  upon  appropriate 
soils,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  descrip- 
tion ; it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  say,  that  its  powers 
are  well  understood,  and  resorted  to  by  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  occupiers  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
county,  but  particularly  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
this,  and  the  old  Hampshire  plough,  arc  those  most 
Commonly  in  use.  (Vide  Plate  VII.) 


Whole  length  of  beam,  

Ditto  of  sole,  

Length  of  mould-board,  

Depth  of  ditto  behind,  

Ditto  of  ditto  before  and  under  the  coulter, 
Width  of  neb  projecting  over  the  socket  of? 

the  share,  5 

From  C to  C,  distance  between  heel  and 
rest,  and  Consequently  the  opening  width  > 
*f  the  furrow, 


Ft.  In. 

6 10 

3 10 
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From  1 to  2,  . 

3,  . 

4,  . 

5,. 

0,  . 

7,  . 

8,  . 

9,  . 

10, 

11,  . 

IS,  ., 

13,  . 


Ft.  In, 

0 7i 

1 2 

1 4 
1*  6 
1 10 

2 1 

2 '5 
2 10 
2 11 

3 0 

3 2 

4 0 


Double  Mould-board  Ploughs — Arc  in  very  general 
use  for  tiie  purpose  of  sinking  out  the  furrows  after 
sowing  wheat,  moulding  up  potatoes,  &c.  ; and  as 
these  mould-boards  can  be  extended  at  pleasure,  the 
furrows  are  shut  up  as  close,  or  left  as  wide  and  open, 
ns  the  farmer  chooses. 


«• 


Harrows — Are  also  various.  Light  ones  attached 
one  to  a horse,  ahd  working  two,  three,  or  four  a-breast 
at  the  same  time,  are  in  very  common  use  upon  the 
fallows  in  every  part  of  the  county.  Those  generally 
used  for  covering  seed  are  still  lighter.  These  are,  in  like 
manner,  connected  together  with  long  side  staples,  in 
which  links  are  made  to  traverse.  One  of  these  har- 
rows usually  works  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the  others  on 
each  side  of  it,  and  are  commonly  drawn  by  two 
horses  walking  in  the  furrows.  Two  larger  harrows, 
drawn  also  by  two  horses,  sometimes  connected  with  a 
balk  or  rider,  but  more  generally  united  as  a 1 rove,  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose  on  stronger  lands  and  upon 
smaller  ridges. 

Drags. 
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Drags. — Large  and  heavy  harrows  or  drags,  with 
two,  three,  or  more  horses  to  each,  are  worked  double 
with  two  or  three  pair  of  horses.  A heavy  triangular 
single  drag  scarifier  or  tormentor,  is  also  much  used  in 
most  parts  of  the  county. 


Nine  or  Eleven-share  Ploughs. — These  are  power- 
ful machines,  and  held  justly  in  estimation  by  all  the 
strong  and  heavy  land  farmers  throughout  the  county. 
They  are  frequently  used  in  working  the  fallows,  and 
■*  in  putting  in  seed-wheat  after  the  dung  or  folding  has 
been  ploughed  under;  they  commonly  require  a power 
of  four  horses,  or  six  oxen,  to  draw  them,  with  one 
person  to  drive,  and  another  to  follow  the  machine  to 
clear,  and  keep  it  to  a proper  depth. 

Cook's  Improved  Scarifier  rcith  a Cast-iron  Beam — 
Is  without  question  one  of  the  most  valuable  imple- 
ments for  cleaning  the  surface,  and  pulverizing  the  sub- 
soil, that  modern  invention  has  given  to  agricultural 
implements;  the  merits  of  this  simple  machine  are  get- 
ting so  well  known,  that  in  a few  years  there  will  be 
most  probably  but  Few  farmers  of  intelligence  in  the 
county  without  one  of  them, 

Leicester's  Cultivator — Or  scarifier  of  a triangular 
' form,  and  supported  by  a wheel  at  each  angular  cor- 
ner, viz.  one  before  and  two  behind,  is  certainly  a 
valuable  instrument  for  the  purpose  it  is  designed  to 
answer.  The  advantage  it  possesses,  of  covering  less  or 
more  ground  by  collapsing  or  distending  its  side  bars, 
and  consequently  working  its  shares  nearer  or  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other,  gives  to  it  a very 
‘ great  superiority  over  the  common  nine-share  plough  ; 
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its  wheels,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  it  from  one 
place  to  another,  arc  sometimes  found  troublesome,  but 

their  uses  once  understood,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ap* 
plying  them  to  their  intended  purpose. 

Rollers — In  use  in  the  different  parts  of  this  county, 
vary  much  in  their  size  and  weight,  and  according  to 
the  work  they  are  intended  to  perform.  The  materials 
of  which  they  are  made,  are  iron,  stone  and  wood  : the 
first  is  cast  in  the  form  of  an  open  cylinder  of  three  or 
more  feet  in  diameter,  about  five  feet  in  length,  and 
commonly  loaded  in  the  centre  with  a square  pig  o( 
iron;  these  require  from  four  to  sis  horses  to  work 
them,  upon  the  lawns  and  pasture  grounds  they  are 
designed  to  compress  and  improve.  The  stone  rollers 
are  hewed  into  a solid  cylindric  form  of  six  feet  in 
length  and  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  seldom 
worked  with  less  than  four  horses  upon  tillage,  and 
two  upon  grass  land ; the  wooden  rollers  varying 
in  their  length  from  seven  to  eight  feet,  and  conse- 
quently in  their  weight,  their  diameter  increasing  from 
12  to  24  inches.  Spike  or  octangular  formed  rollers, 
were  no  where  observed,  but  those  made  of  wood  are 
worked  with  one,  two,  or  more  horses,  as  occasion  may 
require.  (Vide  Plate  VIII.)  ' ( 

There  are ‘many  lighter,  and  some  heavier  rollers, 
than  the  one  here  represented,  Which  is  commonly 
drawn  by  two  horses  at  length ; but  they  are  all  con* 
strutted  on  the  same  principle. 

ft  I Q p 

Drills. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke’s  improved,  and  Mr. 
Bourne's  patent  drill-plouglis,  with  their  appropriate 
apparatus  of ’scarifiers,  hoes, ‘■rakes,  and  rollers,  are 
held  in  just  estimation  by  many  agricultural  gcutlemcn 
' / who 
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who  practise  the  drill  husbandry  exclusively,  as  also 
by  several  intelligent  broad-cast  farmers,  who  use  them 
occasionally  for  putting  in  a part  of  their  spring  crops. 
The  relative  merits  of  these  implements  must  be  here 
passed  over,  as  they  both  possess  excellencies  sufficient 
to  recommend  a preference  to  those  who  may  choose 
either,  and  continue  it  for  particular  use. 

Patent  Hampshire  Waggon. — This  machine  is 
formed  by  uniting  two  carts  corresponding  with  the 
the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  a waggon,  by  bolting  them 
together.  The  thill  of  the  hind  cart  passes  under  the 
bed,  and  rests  on  the  pillow  of  the  fore-cart.  The 
union  is  simple,  yet  so  complete,  as  to  render  this 
waggon  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  than  the  common 
kind.  Whether  it  may  be  carts  or  a waggon  that  may 
be  required,  this  will  certainly  serve  for  either  purpose. 
The  outer  raves  of  the  waggon  or  carts  are  fastened  to 
the  stouters  by  hooks  and  screws,  instead  of  rivets,  and 
to  those  may  be  fixed,  as  necessity  requires,  a tilt  or 
cover,  also  side  ladders  for  the  loading  of  barley,  oats, 
or  hay,  or  in  the  carriage  from  the  field  through  nar- 
row lanes,  to  contract  or  expand  such  loads  at  plea- 
sure. (Vide  Plate  IX.) 

Instructions  to  disunite  the  Waggon. — 1st,  Remove 
M the  pins  No.  3 and  4 from  shetlocks,  and  pass  them 
through  the  bed  into  fore-axle ; 2dly,  Remove  the 
shafts  or  blades  back  on  the  hounds,  and  receive  the 
* struts  on  hounds  pin,  as  in  Jig.  2;  3dly,  Takeout 
pins  No.  1 and  2,  and  the  waggon  is  disunited. 

To  unite  the  Carts. — 1st,  Having  removed  the  head 
and  tail  boards,  place  the  carts  on  so  level  ground  as 
may  be  convenient,  and  trig  the  wheels  of  either,  then 
ran  the  other  to  it,  and  unite  them  with  pins  No.  1 
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and  2 ; 2dly,  Remove  the  shafts  forward  on  hounds, 
as  described  in  Fig.  1,  and  turn  the  struts  up  under 
the  bed  ; Sdly,  Remove  pins  No.  3 and  4 from  bed  of 
fore-cart,  and  place  them  in  the  holes  of  meeting  shet- 
' locks. 

No.  1,  pin  securing  the  carts  together  on  the  near 
side. 

A,  eye  to  receive  pin  No.  2 for  the  same  purpose  on 
the  otF-sidc. 

No.  3,  pin  securing  the  shetlock  of  hind-cart  to  the 
pole  of  fore-cart. 

B,  hole  in  shetlock  of  fore-cart  for  pin  No.  4,  to  se- 
cure it  to  the  pole  of  hind-cart. 

C,  hole  in  hounds,  to  which  the  shafts  or  blades  are 
removed  when  a cart. 

D,  tip  iron  of  fore-cart. 

E,  tip  strap  through  which  tip  iron  D passes  to  be 

received  on  hook  E when  a cart.  . * . 

G G,  ends  of  shafts  or  blades  of  hind-cart. 

II,  tip  iron  for  hind-cart. 

I,  head-board  for  hind-cart. 

' K,  tail-board  of  fore-cart. 

L,  side-ladder  to  enlarge  the  waggon,  and  secure  » 
corn,  hay,  or  bark,  in  carriage. 

M M M M,  hooks  to  fix  side-ladders  to. 

N.  B.  If  these  hooks  are  fixed  on  the  under-sidc  of 
outer  raves,  the  side-ladders  will  be  much  easier  fixed.  , 

J 

Common  Waggons. — The  capacity  of  the  common  p 
waggon  of  this  country,  when  level  full,  is  supposed 
- to  be  about  06  bushels;  it  is  a compact  model,  gene- 
rally firm  and  well  built,  with  close  boarded  or  open 
raves.  It  is  however  but  rarely  supplied  with  ladders, 
either  before  or  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  lengthen- 
ing 
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ing  the  body  of  (lie  waggon  in  hay-time  and  harvest, 
and  which  in  the  open,  down  parts  of  the  county, 
where  the  corn-fields  are  often  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  homestead,  such  additions  would  prove 
highly  beneficial.  The  first  cost  of  one  of  these  wag- 
gons upon  2\  inch  wheels  complete,  is  about  40/. 

Carts  and  Tumbrils — Holding  from  20  to  40  bushels 
each,  are  in  common  use  throughout  the  county.  The 
wheels  of  these  carriages  vary  from  six  to  nine  inches, 
and  cost  new,  with  tail  and  rave  boards,  fore  and  hind 
^ladders  included,  from  10/.  to  16  guineas  each.  (Vide 
Plate'S..)  ' 

This  cart  is  put  together  with  mortise  and  tenon 
joints;  but  it  would  be  much  more  durable  were  clasps, 
or  nuts  and  screws  and  rivets,  made  their  substitute. 
The  ordinary  weight  for  one  horse  in  this  cart  isi 
16  cut. : the  weight  of  the  cart  is  Sjcwt.,  and  two 
horses  draw  in  it  with  the  greatest  convenience,  a bur- 
then of  one  ton  and  a half. 


Length 

of 

shafts, 


From  0 to  1 .... 
2 .... 


Ft.  I,. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

] I 

12 

15 

To  axle, 14 

18 

19 

20 


1 

1 

2 


2 8 
4 0 


8 


...  4 
...  4 
...  4 KH 
...5  1 
...  6 5 
...  - 6 7{ 
...  6 9 
...  8 0 
...  10  2 
...  10  6 J 
...  11  6 


Length  of  cart 
5 ft.  7-£  inches. 


Height, 
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Height,  or  semidiameter  of  wheels  f ■•••••  ~ 1> 


Depth  of  cart  below  the  raves, 2 0 

Width  of  cart,  4 0 

Projection  of  raves,  0 9 

JLcngth  of  side  of  fore-ladder,  4 9 

Projection  over  the  fore  rave,  2 3 


Thrashing-Mills— Have  been  erected  of  late  years, 
and  at  a very  heavy  expense,  in  many  parts  of  this 
county.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Sutton,  near  Odiham,  has 
one  constructed  by  a Mr.  Thompson,  with  a double 
fan-rake;  is  worked  by  four,  and  sometimes  with  six 
horses.  The  horse-walk  21  feet,  and  the  horizontal 
■wheel  seven  fret  in  diameter,  composed  of  eight  seg- 
ments, having  12  cogs  in  each  : the  trundle  head  18 
cogs.  Attendance  required,  is  one  boy  to  drive  the 
horses,  one  man  to  feed  the  rollers,  one  man  to  cast  the 
thrashed  corn  and  attend  the  fan,  one  other  man  to 
remove  the  straw,  and  two  women  or  stout  boys  to 
carry  and  unbind  the  sheaves  and  supply  the  feeder ; 
with  these  attendants,  88  bushels  of  wheat  is  thrashed 
and  winnowed  in  the  ordinary  time,  and  with  similar 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  horses,  supposing  only  four 
employed,  as  is  required  in  performing  a common 
day’s  work  at  plough,  and  which  seldom  exceeds  eight 
hours.  The  many  alterations  and  improvements  this 
machine  has  undergone  since  it  was  first  erected,  makes 
the  whole  of  its  cost,  as  it  now  stands,  to  amount  to 
little  short  of  300/.  This  gentleman  had  just  finished 
Hie  thrashing  of  a stack  of  wheat,  produced  from  an 
18  acre  field,  when  the  Surveyor  called  upon  him,  and 
from  which  Mr.  Harris  was  so  candid  as  to  declare,  that 
he  had  just  finished  the  putting  up  of  eighteen  loads 
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one  Back  of  clean  merchantable  com,  besides  tailing, 
and  which  was  the  same  as  usual  from  such  a quantity. 
The  wheat  weighed,  as  near  as  could  well  be  ascer* 
tained,  601b.  the  standard  Winchester  bushel,  and 
consequently  yielding  a produce  of  a trifle  less  than 
forty  bushels  and  a quarter  of  sound  marketable  wheat 
per  acre. 

Messrs.  Digwced,  of  Stephcnstone,  have  a thrashing- 
mill,  the  horse- walk  of  which  is  30  feet,  and  the  hori- 
zontal wheel  14  feet  in  diameter : this  wheel  is  com- 
posed of  eight  segments,  containing  together  210  cogs, 
with  a'trundle-head  wheel  of  32  cogs.  This  machine, 
in  like  manner  with  Mr.  Harris’s,  is  occasionally 
worked  with  four  and  six  horses.  The  attendants  re* 
quired  for  thrashing  only,  there  being  no  winnowing 
apparatus,  are  as  follow : one  man  to  feed  the  roller, 
one  to  clear  the  machine  of  corn  and  straw,  one  boy  to 
unbind  the  sheaves  and  attend  the  feeder,  two  to  re* 
move  the  sheaves  from  the  mow  to  the  feeding  stage, 
and  one  to  drive  the  horses;  with  this  force  and  assist* 
ance,  admitting  four  horses  only,  12  quarters  of  wheat 
is  thrashed  in  a journey  of  eight  hours.  The  lowest 
computation  that  can  be  made  of  the  first  cost  and  put* 
ting  up  of  the  machine  is  250/.,  the  annual  interest  of 

which  amounts  to  - £.  12  10  0 

The  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine  per  an-  ^ 7 jq  q 

num  is  stated  at 


£.20  0 0 
20 

400  shiL 


Attend* 
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Attendance  of  twounen,  at  2s.  per  day,  ....  £.0  4 

Ditto  of  four  boys,  at  8 d.  per  day,  0 2 

Labour  of  four  horses,  at  3s.  each  per  day, ' 0 12 
Interest  of  first  cost,  and  wear  and  tear  of  ^ g 12 
the  machine,  at  Is.  per  quarter,  3 


a 

8 »-  • . 
o *v  ^ 

0 


Total  expense  of  one  day’s  work  in  thrash-  > ^ ] jq  g 
ing  12  quarters  of  wheat,  3 


It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  wear  and  (ear  and 
interest  of  money  is  charged  as  above,  from  a supposi- 
tion that  a farm  where  a machine  of  tins  sort  is  erected,  , 
produces  annually  about  400  quarters  of  wheat  (and,  f 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  shillings  assigned 
for  this  expense),  with  lent  corn  in  proportion  ; but  as 
it  is  only  seldom  that  the  latter  crops  are  all  thrashed 
in  these  mills,  the  whole  of  the  annuhl  wear  and  tear 
is  charged  to  the  wheat  crop  : under  circumstances  so 
very  unfavourable,  from  the  great  price  of  the  first  cost 
and  the  putting  up  of  this  machine,  and  the  undue 
proportion  of  work  it  has  in  this  view  to  perform,  these 
96  bushels  of  wheat,  if  thrashed  by  hand,  would,  on  the 
very  lowest  computation,  have  cost  3s.  6d.  per  quarter, 
and  consequently  have  amounted  to  42s.  to  have  been 
thus  thrashed  only;  hence  there  appears  to  be  an  actual 
saving  by  one  day's  work  of  the  mill  upon  this  quantity, 
of  I Is.  6d.,  besides  the  almost  incalculable  advantage 
arising  from  having  the  corn  thrashed  at  least  five  per 
cent,  cleaner,  and  which  in  the  case  before  us,  and  at 
average  price  of  8s.  per  bushel,  would  have  amounted 
to  about  40s.  more,  allowing  at  the  same  time  every 
reasonable  ad  vantage  that  might  have  accrued  to  the 
swine  and  poultry  from  the  shackage  of  foul  or  ill- 
* thrashed  straw.  The  interest  of  money  employed  in 
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the  first  cost  and  putting1  up  of  those  machines,  and 

the  wear  and  (ear  of  them  afterwards,  is  fixed  at  ten 

per  cent,  per  annum,  because  they  ought  all,  on  a fair 

calculation,  to  clear  themselves  in  ten  years,  and  at  all 

events,  owe  nothing  for  their  establishment  after  the 

passing  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Roberts, of  Abbotstonc,  near  Alresford, has  erected 
one  of  Thompson’s  improved  thrashing  and  winnow- 
ing-machines, and  which  is  worked  by  water.  The 
diameter  of  the  water-wheel  is  twelve  feet  six  inches, 
the  buckets,  or  rather  float-boards,  four  feet  in  length, 
and  the  breast-shot,  or  point  upon  the  wheel  where  it 
takes  the  water,  about  SO  inches  below  the  axis  of  the 
wheel.  The  first  cost  and  putting  up  of  this  machine 
is  estimated  at  about  300/.  The  assistance  required  is 
three  men  and  two  boys,  who  will  thrash  and  winnow 
in  this  mill  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  of  wheat,  26  of 
barley,  and  30  of  oats  per  hour.  Sinking  the  first  cost, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  this  machine,  it  is  calculated  to 
winnow  wheat  at  6d.  per  quarter. 

Mr.  Seward,  of  Weston,  n<*ar  Petersfield,  has  built 
a windmill,  which  drives  two  pair  of  stones  with  their 
bolting  apparatus,  a thrashing  and  winnowing  ma- 
chine, and  chaff-cutter,  at  the  same  time.  The  work 
performed  per  hour  in  this  mill,  when  going  with  a 
brisk  steady  wind,  is,  grinding  wheat  and  barley,  six 
bushels  each ; thrashing  and  winnowing  wheat,  12 
bushels  ; and  straw-cutting  with  W inlaw’s  tluee-bladed 
engine,  as  fast  as  any  one  | terson  can  conveniently  feed 
it.  The  first  cost  of  this  building,  with  its  machinery, 
falls  little  short  of  800/.,  and  exhibits  an  extraordinary 
example  ol  spirit,  liberality,  and  confidence,  upon 
an  unexpired  term  of  14  years.  Although  this  machine 
performs  the  whole  of  its  operation  extremely  well,  it 
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inay  admit  of  question,  seeing  the  great  uncertainty  of 
the  power  upon  which  it  is  necessarily  dependent,  and 
the  interruptions  it  may  occasion  to  the  business  of  the 
farm  at  hay-lime  and  in  harvest,  whether  steam  would 
toot  upon  the  whole  have  proved  a more  advantageous 
power ; for  if  the  consumption  of  coal  for  a four  or  six- 
horse  jKiwer,  is  not  more  than  the  same  number  of* 
bushels  per  spell  of  eight  hours,  a most  decided  prefe- 
rence to  the  latter  must  unquestionably  be  admitted. 

Sir  Henry  Tichbornc  has  attached  a thrashing  and 
winnowing  apparatus  to  a water-mill,  which  drives 
two  pair  of  stones,  thrashes  and  winnows  corn  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  an  effect  corresponding  with  what 
has  been  already  stated  at  Abbotstone. 

Mr.  Lavington,  ofTwyfard,  has  also  a thrashing- 
machine  which  is  worked  by  water,  and  to  which  is 
attached  two  pair  of  mill-stones  of  three  feet  ten  inches 
diameter.  The  rollers  in  this  thrashing-machine  are 
about  five  feet  eight  inches  long,  requiring  two  men 
to  feed  and  three  attendants.  The  other  hands  are,  one 
to  attend  the  rake  and  remove  the  straw,  one  the 
thrashed  corn  and  dressing  machines,  and  another  to 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  cavings.  With  this  assist- 
ance, this  mill  will  thrash  and  winnow  at  the  rate  of 
SO  bushels  of  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion,  per 
hour.  The  money  expended  in  this  establishment,  in- 
cluding mill-dam,  mill-race,  building,  and  in  the 
grinding  and  thrashing  machinery,  falls  little  short  of 
3000/.  Mr.  LaVington  has  annually  about  120  acres  of 
wheat,  besides  lent  com  in  proportion,  the  greater 
part  of  all  which  he  thrashes  in  this  mill, and  otherwise 
does  a great  deal  6f  business  in  the  manufacturing  of 
flour. 

Mr.  Fitiherbert,  of  Stubbinglon-lodge,  Portsea 

Island, 
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Island,  is  now  erecting  a thrashing-machine,  the  prin- 
cipal outline  of  which  is  as  follows : the  diameter  of 
the  horse-walk  is  16  feet ; vertical  shaft  of  iron,  six  feet 
in  height ; horizontal  wheel,  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
formed  of  11  cast-iron  segments  of  12  cogs  each  ; 
trundle-head  wheel  20  cogs.  To  this  machine  is 
attached  a chaff-cutter,  bean  and  barley  cracker,  and 
mill  for  grinding  malt.  The  assistance  required  to 
thrash  only,  is  one  man,  and  one  assistant  boy  to  feed 
the  machine;  to  stop  or  hasten  the  horses ; one  man  to 
pitch  the  sheaves  upon  the  stage  and  clear  the  straw, 
and  one  other  boy  to  cast  them  from  the  mow.  The 
quantity  of  corn  which  this  machine  will  thus  thrash 
per  hour,  and  with  a power  of  three  or  four  horses, 
had  not  been  ascertained  when  the  Surveyor  was  last  at , 
Stubbington-lodge,  but  which  Mr.  Fitzherbert  has 
politely  promised  to  communicate  to  the  Honourable 
Board  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  it  can  be  done  with 
accuracy. 

Mr.  Wade,  ofPucknell,  has  lately  erected  a thrash- 
ing-machine, convenient  to  the  new  barn  he  has  placed 
upon  staddles.  The  sheaves  are  conveyed  from  the 

barn,  over  a temporary  stage,  to  the  thrashing-mill. 
This  barn  is  erected  upon  a more  enlarged  base  than 
usual,  spreading  out  to  the  south-westward,  and  pro- 
ducing a greater  length  of  roof  on  that  side,  and  with  a 
consequent  diminution  in  the  height  of  the  wjrll  on  the 
same  side.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  with  a view  of 
securing  the  barn,  when  empty,  from  the  violence  ofV, 
the  south-westerly  storms.  By  this  enlargement  of  the  r 

base,  the  stowage-room  of  the  barn  is  not  diminished  ; ' 

and  the  additional  roof  is  balanced  in  expense  by  the 
reduced  height  of  the  wall.  * , 

Admiral  Cornwallis  has  erected  a thrashing-machine, 

with 
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with  a six-horse  power  : ihe  diameter  of  its  hOrsc-wal!t 
is  24  ; that  of  its  horizontal  wheel  12  feet,  with  cast- 
iron  segments  of  20  cogs  each  : the  trundle-liead  wheel 
contains  24  c; ogs . The  attendants  required  in  working 
this  mill  is,  one  boy  to  drive  the  horses,  two  men  to  feed 
the  rollers,  with  two  attendants  to  remove  and  unbind  the 
sheaves,  two  men  to  attend  the  corn  and  winnowing 
apparatus,  and  one  the  rake,  and  to  remove  the  straw. 
These  are  the  hands  required  when  the  wheat  is  in  the 
barn  ; but  when  it  is  to  be  removed  from  the  adjoining 
stack-yard,  a proportionable  increase  of  hands  for  such 
additional  labour  is  to  be  added  to  this  statement.  This 
machine,  without  urging  the  horses  beyond  ordinary 
exertion,  will  thrash  and  winnow  about  two  loads  and 
an  half  of  w heat,  and  of  other  grain  in  proportion,  in 
a journey  of  eight  hours : the  wheat,  however,  under- 
goes a subsequent  slight  winnowing  before  it  is  put  up 
for  market. 

Thrashing-machines  of  a'two  and  three-horse  power, 
arc  getting  into  mncli  use  in  the  valley'  of  the  Avon. 
The  full  cost  of  their  erection  amounts  from  SO/.  10 
120/. ; and  admitting  the  corn  to  be  in  the  mow,  the 
assistance  required  are,  two  men,  two  women,  and  a 
boy.  Winnowing  machinery  is  sometimes  attached 
to  these  mills  ; but  which  is  found  frequently  to  give 
place  to  the  Dutch  fan,  or  common  whisk  or  fly.  The 
quantity'  of  wheat  estimated  to  be  thrashed  only  by 
these  mills,  is  from  10  to  14  bushels  per  hour,  and  of 
other  corn  in  proportion.  These  mills  being  previously 
set  for  the  purpose,  prepare  the  clover-heads  very  well 
for  thrashing. 

Mr.  Geary,  of  Arreton,  and  Mr.  Roach,  of  Redway, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  now  erecting  thrashing-mills, 
the  full  cost  of  which  will  not  exceed  80/.  each.  Here 
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Appears  to  be  A great  and  necessary  abatement  of  ex- 
pense, which  it  is  hoped  will  continue  till  it  falls  within 
the  reach  of  the  lesser  occupiers,  and  until  the  Exeter 
model  becomes  more  general.  It  is  in  a manner  impos- 
sible, at  least  very  unlikely,  that  this  useful  arid  im- 
portant machine  will  have  that  full  establishment  in  \ 
the  country,  it  is  so  deservedly  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  White-court,  near  Brixton,  made 
some  years  ago  the  model  of  a thrashing-machine, 
which,  so  far  as  comes  within  the  judgment  of  the 
Surveyor,  appears  to  obviate  many  of  the  defects  and 
objections  which  are  still  made  to  many  thrashing- 
machines  of  late  invention.  The  model,  upon  the 
whole,  reflects  mucli  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  me- 
chanical talents  of  the  inventor. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  has  built  a thrashing-machine  for 
one  of  his  tenants,  who  agrees  to  pay  6/.  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  the  amount  of  the  first  cost  and  erection,  and 
which  is  to  be  paid  as  so  much  additional  rent  during  the 
remainder  of  his  present  lease,  formerly  granted  for  2l 
years,  but  of  which  there  remained  16  years  unexpired 
when  the  machine  was  finished,  and  ready  to  work; 
and  as  Sir  Francis  undertakes  to  keep  the  machine  in 
good  repair,  barring  any  damage  it  may  sustain  by 
wilful  neglect  or  otherwise,  this  example  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  an  extremely  liberal  one  on  the  part  of  ' 
the  landlord  to  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Eyles,  of  Bull  Farm,  a tenant  of  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  in  the  parish  of  Kingsworthy,  has  composed 
a machine  for  sowing  broad-cast  any  quantity  of  seed, 
soot,  ashes,  &c.  from  one  pint  to  two  quarters  per 
acre.  The  Surveyor  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  work  made  with  this  machine,  when  the  following 
crops  appeared  to  be  doing  extremely  well.  Barley, 
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put  in  by  this  machine,  four  bushels  and  a bait’  of  seed 
per  acre ; in  the  ord  inary  way,  five  bushels:  wheat, 
three  bushels  per  acre  ; in  the  ordinary  way,  three 
bushels  and  a half : oafs,  seven  bushels  per  acre ; in 
the  ordinary  way,  eight  bushels:  pease,  seven  bushels 
' per  acre  ; in  the  ordinary  way,  five  bushels.  Turnips, 
and  other  small  seeds,  are  distributed  by  this  machine 
with  equal  accuracy,  from  one  pint  to  any  additional 
quantity  of  seed  per  acre.  The  circumstance  which 
gave  rise  to  this  invention  with  Mr.  Eyles,  was  the 
great  difficulty  he  had  always  found  in  getting  his  seeds- 
Jnan  to  sow  a sufficient  quantity  of  pease.  Those  which 
the  Surveyor  saw  were  the  Marlborough  greys,  and 
Without  question  the  very  best,  for  the  breadth  or  ex- 
tent of  acres,  that  at  that  time,  or  during  the  remainder 
of  the  Survey,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  in 
any  other  part  of  the  county.  As  Mr.  Eyles  seemed  in- 
clined to  enter  a specification  in  the  Patent  Office  for 
this  machine,  it  is  perhaps  from  that  circumstance  that 
the  Surveyor  has  not  been  favoured  with  the  drawing, 
he  had  some  reason  to  think,  would  be  intended  for 
him. 

Mr.  Roberts,  of  Abbofstone,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Gathering,  have  lately  obtained  a patent  for  a machine 
and  preparation  that  completely  cleanses  the  smut  from 
Wheat.  The  Surveyor  witnessed  the  effect  of  this  dis- 
covery, and  which  appeared  to  leave  the  smutty  grain 
perfectly  clean  and  bright,  and  free  from  any  appear- 
ance of  disease  whatever.  The  whole  expense  of  the 
Operation  does  not  exceed  3s.  per  load,  and  wheat  so 
cleansed  will,  without  any  question,  make  flour  equally 
good  as  that  produced  from  wheat  of  the  very  first 
growth  and  quality. 

' A temporary  hay -roof  is  constructed  by  Mr.  Patrick, 
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of  Petcrsfield : this  consists  of  a ridge  pole  supported 
by  two  upright  poles,  each  of  which  latter  have  a 
sheave  let  into  their  upper  end,  which  receiving  a rope 
connected  with  each  end  of  the  ridge  pole,  it  is  thus 
raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure.  The  number  of  boards 
required  to  cover  the  roof  of  a stack  SO  feet  long,  is 
just  100  of  three-quarter  inch  thick,  from  10  to  12 
inches  broad,  and  12  feet  long : these  are  fastened  to 
the  ridge  pole  by  holes  in  the  end  of  each  board,  and 
by  which  they  receive  pegs  inserted  cheveaux  de  frize 
ways  in  the  ridge  pole : the  boards  are  hung  upon  these 
pegs  over  the  stack,  forming  what  is  called  a lubber- 
board  joint.  Those  boards  occupying  the  weather  or 
most  exposed  side  of  the  stack,  should  be  bored  six 
inches  farther  from  the  end  than  those  to  leeward,  the 
ends  of  which  they  are  designed  to  cover.  These  boards 
payd  with  tar  and  ochre,  and  laid  under  cover  when 
not  wanted,  may  be  so  preserved  for  SO  years.  The 
Tidge  and  upright  poles  may  with  ease  be  made  to  last 
quite  as  long  as  the  covering  boards,  all  which  toge- 
ther, form  an  excellent  substitute  for  a sail-cloth  or  tar- 
paulin, and  from  being  much  more  manageable  in 
catchy  weather,  and  whilst  part  of  a stack  is  thatch- 
ing, are  consequently  more  advantageous  for  general 
use. 

Cook’s  steamer  for  potatoes  is  much  approved  of  by 
many  gentlemen  in  the  county.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hal- 
don,  of  Thruxton,  has  one  which  he  has  used  for 
many  years : it  will  steam  ten  bushels  the  first  time  in 
about  two  hours,  and  the  same  quantity  in  about  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  afterwards. 

The  same  gentleman  uses  I.ander’s  patent  pump, 
which  appears  to  be  equally  a forcing  as  a lifting  ma- 
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chine:  with  the  ordinary  exertions  of  a single  man  it 
will  raise  50  gallons  in  two  minutes  and  a half.  The 
following  description,  with  the  drawings  to  which  it 
refers,  was  very  obligingly  communicated  to  the  Sur- 
rey or  by  Mr.  Lander  himself.  (Vide  Plate  XI.) 

Fig.  1,  represents  a double  rack  and  semicircle,  kept 
in  its  proper  place  by  two  friction  wheels,  and  moved 
by  a winch,  as  at  Fig.  4,  which  makes  the  alternate 
motion  in  the  pump-rod,  and  by  which,  at  six  inches 
distance  from  the  centre,  a stroke  of  nearly  18  inches 
is  effected  on  each  side,  or  three  feet  in  one  revolution  ; 
whereas  by  a crank,  as  at  Fig.  2,  only  two  feet  would 
be  obtained  : it  is  allowed  the  crank  goes  easier  at  top 
and  bottom,  but  this  is  a great  imperfection  in  many 
cases,  owing  to  its  irregularity  in  making  a stroke,  it 
being  so  very  slow  in  the  upper  and  under  part,  in  re- 
spect to  the  perpendicular  stroke,  when  used  for  pumps 
(notwithstanding  it  moves  in  a circular  way  uniformly), 
that  a great  part  of  the  water  is  lost,  as  will  appear  by 
moving  a common  pump  handle  very  slow,  although 
the  whole  extent  of  stroke  is  passed  through,  and  it  is 
as  much  defective  for  many  other  purposes. 

Fig.  3,  is  a common  lever  handle,  or  brake,  of  the 
same  distance  from  the  centre,  which  will  only  produce 
six  inches,  as  appears  by  the  dotted  lines. 

Fig.  4,  represents  the  rack  and  semicircle  applied 
to  a forcing  and  lifting  pump  for  deep  wells,  with  a 
balance  beam  to  equipoise  the  rods. 

Fig.  5,  a small  portable  garden  or  fire-engine,  on 
the  same  principle. 

Fig.  6,  the  same  apparatus  applied  to  a comtinon 
pump,  by  which  will  appear  its  superiority,  as  for  ex- 
ample, suppose  SCO  lb.  to  be  lifted  by  a lever,  as  Fig.  3, 
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■with  a power  of  six  to  one,  a force  of  501b.  is  re- 
quired. If  tbe  rack  and  semicircle  is  applied  with  a 
beam,  as  here,  to  a pump  of  this  size,  one-half  of  the 
300  lb.  will  be  abated  by  a weight  on  the  balance  or 
beam  at  A,  that  is,  150  lb.  on  each  side.  If  the  semi- 
circle be  six  inches  from  the  centre,  and  the  winch  18 
inches,  it  will  make  a stroke  of  nearly  1$  inches  while 
the  w inch  passes  over  a space  of  nine  feet ; the  com- 
mon handle  will  only  raise  six  inches  while  it  passes  a 
space  of  nine  feet ; for  the  power,  or  hand,  having 
501b.  to  contend  with,  while  the  other  has  only  50  lb. 
and  the  quantity  of  water  produced  is  as  the  length  of 
the  stroke,  which  is  almost  three  times  as  much,  or 
nearly  18  inches  for  six,  besides  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing no  check  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  stroke,  as  with 
a common  handle  (which  takes  up  considerable  time), 
and  its  being  a better  motion  for  a man  to  work,  as 
well  as  other  kinds  of  power. 

Fig.  7,  two  racks  and  semicircles,  to  be  worked  with 
any  number  of  men,  as  the  chain  pump,  and  produces 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  with  a deal  less  expense, 
discharging  the  barrels  alternately. 

Fig.  8,  a large  engine  worked  by  a water-wheel,  or 
other  considerable  power,  for  raising  large  quantities  of 
water  for  lands,  or  draining  mines,  &c.  If  required 
to  raise  any  height,  the  adjoining  pump  may  be  used. 

It  is  submitted,  whether  a hurdle  supported  on  the 
principle  of  the' drying-clothes  horse,  instead  of  shores 
or  stakes,  would  not  be  an  improvement  upon  the  com- 
mon mode  of  using  hurdles.  These  hurdles  should 
not  exceed  six  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet  and  a half 
in  height.  The  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  the  hur- 
dles, should  be  secured  with  iron  virrels ; the  sides 
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made  of  split  oak  poles,  as  also  the  feet,  which  should 
be  three  feet  long.  The  sil,  or  lower  bar  of  the  hur- 
dle, shoukl  be  secured  to  the  feet  by  an  iron  pin  passing 
through  them,  and  secured  with  a double  spring-share. 
The  estimated  expense  of  hurdles  so  constructed,  with 
ash,  withy,  hazel,  birch,  &c.  for  its  other  parts,  would 
not  exceed  18f.  or  20s.  per  dozen.  The  present  expense 
of  hurdles  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  county,  is  absolutely 
enormous,  and  calls  for  every  assistance  and  conjecture 
that  may  lead  to  its  reduction.  Very  few  of  the  flock- 
masters,  where  the  light-wattled  or  with-hurdle  is  not  to. 
lie  procured,  have  less  than  from  50  to  60  dozen  of 
split  oak  lift-hurdles  in  constant  use  for  penning  off 
their  green  crops,  and  night- folding  upon  the  fallows. 
These  hurdles  are  made  seven  feet  long,  with  four  ho- 
rizontal rails,  three  perpendicular  standards,  and  two 
sloping  bars,  all  well  secured  and  closely  rivetted  toge- 
ther. In  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  county,  they  cost  new  from  four  guineas  to  4/. 
10s.  per  dozen,  and  a new  stock  of  four  dozen  is  annu- 
ally required  to  keep  up  a stock  of  40  dozen  of  these 
hurdles. 

One  of  the  most  economical  contrivances  for  haying 
sheep  noticed  upon  the  survey,  is  that  of  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Yaverland,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  consists  of 
two  parallel  boards  ,of  inch  plank,  which  form  the. 
lower  sides  of  the  crib,  and  which  are  nailed  at  bottom 
to  upright  posts  (let  into  the  ground),  about  three 
feet  high,  and  four  inches  by  two  in  substance.  A 
top-rail  extends  along  the  uprights;  below  this,  and 
between  the  bottom  side  planks,  are  two  rails  of  an 
inch  and  an  half  by  four  inches  in  thickness,  secured  in 
like  manner  to  the  upright  posts,  The  width  of  the 
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crib  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  the  elear,  and 
allows  sufficient  room  for  the  sheep  to  reach  the 
hay  from  either  side  of  the  crib.  The  roof  under 
which  this  foddering  crib  is  placed  is  open  all  round, 
and  supported  by  posts  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet 
from  each  other.  It  is  lightly  constructed,  well  thatch- 
ed, and  affords  an  excellent  stowing  place  for  spare 
hurdles,  or  any  of  the  farming  implements,  when  not 
in  use. 

As  long  experience  has  taught  the  Norfolk  farmers, 
that  the  apple  of  the  turnip  will  never  form  well,  but 
when  the  root  is  the  least  compressed  with  mould  ; 
and  as  the  autumnal  winds  do  not  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently shake  the  plants  for  this  purpose,  the  turnips 
are  frequently  harrowed,  even  when  quite  rank,  and 
completely  covering  the  ground  with  a harrow  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner:  two  parallel  beams 
about  eight  feet  long,  connected  together  with  three 
cross  bars  three  feet  in  length.  The  scantling  of  the 
long  beams  is  about  four  inches  square,  sometimes 
made  of  pine  or  fir,  but  more  generally  of  ash.  Per - 
pendiculurlj/  placed,  with,  and  in  each  beam,  are  tines, 
at  the  distance  of  nine  inches  apart,  and  in  each  other’s 
opening:  these  fines  are  made  thirteen  inches  long, 
round,  and  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  consequently  from  the  little  impression  they  make 
in  the  ground,  carry  the  top  of  the  harrow  about  a foot 
above  the  surface.  This  harrow  is  always  drawn  by 
one  horse  crosswise  over  the  warps  or  ridges,  and  in 
such  a manner  as  to  plum  the  furrows.  The  boy  al- 
ways walking  alongside  of  the  harrowed  work,  alter- 
nately leading  the  horse  with  his  right  and  left  hand, 
and  never  giving  to  the  turnips  more  than  one  tine,  or 
harrowing  more  than  once  in  a place  at  the  same  time. 
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It  is  common  in  that  country  for  about  eight  acres  of 
turnips  to  be  so  harrowed  in  a journey  of  five  hours ; 
two  of  which  are  commonly  performed  by  the  same 
boy  and  horse  per  day.  (Vide  Plate  XII.) 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ENCLOSING. 


Cases  by  Act  of  Parliament. — These  are  nume- 
rous, but,  where  the  awards  have  not  yet.  been  enrolled, 
imperfectly  ascertained.  In  most  of  these  enclosures, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  so  few  instances  occur 
of  a land  commutation  having  been  previously  agreed 
upon  for  the  great  and  small  tithes  of  such  districts  so 
enclosed.  It  is  unquestionably  a great  point  gained, 
when'  lands  are  laid  into  severalty  which  heretofore 
were  subject  to  a half-yearly  inter-commonage,  as  also 
to  place  wastes  and  commons  of  little  present  value 
under  circumstances  by  which  their  native  qualities 
may  be  brought  forward  to  the  public  good.  The 
great  object,  however,  of  such  enclosures  is,  under  this 
view,  but  imperfectly  obtained,  whilst  the  enclosed 
allotments  are  still  left  open  to  the  claims  of  the  church, 
and  lay  impropriator,  and  which  must  ever  operate  as 
a fatal  check  to  that  spirit  of  improvement  which  ori- 
ginated the  idea  of  severalljng  such  lands,  and  carry- 
ing subsequent  cultivation  upon  them. 

The  objection  to  a land  commutation,  from  the  ge- 
neral insufficiency  of  the  clergy  to  manage  a tithe- 
farm,  appears  totally  unfounded  within  the  view  of 
the  Author  of  this  Report;  as  every  clergyman  within 
the  range  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge, Essex,  Devon,  and  Hants,  in  anywise  de- 
yqted  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  enquiries,  exhibit, 
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without  exception,  in  the  management  of  their  glebe, 
and  other  lands  which  they  may  occupy,  examples  the 
roost  praiseworthy  and  practically  good , of  any  other 
of  the  occupiers  in  the  country.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  there  was  an 
absolute  incompatibility  (which  is  monstrous  to  sup- 
pose) between  such  temporal  avocations  and  the  spiritual 
functions  of  the  clergy,  still  empowering  them,  or  even 
requiring  them,  to  grant  leases  under  the  sanction  of  the 
patron  of  the  living  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  com 
responding  in  time  with  the  ordinary  tenures  of  the 
farming  occupations  of  the  parish,  would  place  all  such 
ecclesiastical  interest  upon  a footing  similar  tothat  of  the 
lay  property  of  the  country,  beyond  which  it  docs  not 
appear  either  reasonable  or  necessary  that  such  a consi- 
deration should  extend.  In  no  one  instance  has  it  yet 
reached  the  Author’s  knowledge,  that  an  unqualified  ob- 
jection has  been  made  to  the  payment  of  tithes.  The 
tenantry  all  allow,  and  admit  the  principle  in  common 
with  their  rent.  This  difference  however,  exists  be- 
tween them — that  whereas  the  annual  reserved  rent  is 
agreed  upon  and  fixed  for  a period  of  seven,  fourteen, 
or  twenty-one  years  ; with  the  clergy  or  lay  impropria- 
tors it  often  happens  that  the  tenths  are  not  ascertained 
or  demanded  till  within  a few  days  of  harvest,  when 
the  alternative  is  either  an  exorbitant  composition,  of 
the  tenth  part  of  the  crop  is  drawn  and  taken  in  kind. 
It  is  this  ,-t:iie  of  anxious  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  tithe,  that  is  so  just  and  generally  com- 
plained of;  and  should  the  principle  become  still  morn 
general,  which  seems  spreading  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  that  no  fair  estimate  can  be  made  hut  just  be- 
fore harvest,  who  knows  to  what  extent  such  a practice! 
may  lead,  and  whether  it  may  not  on  a future  day  be- 
come 
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come  the  only  fixed  and  approved  rule  for  ascertaining, 
the  landlord’s  rent.  The  state  of  degradation  to  which 
the  tenantry  of  a country  may  be  reduced,  by  the  gra- 
dual introduction  and  adoption  of  such  measures,  can 
only  be  conceived  by  adverting  to  the  deplorable  state 
and  condition  the  national  territory  must  consequently 
be  reduced  to  at  the  same  time. 

As  the  advantages  of  enclosing  can  admit  of  no  ques- 
tion, and  as  these  have  been  often  and  much  more  ably 
discussed  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  the  Author  of 
this  Report,  he  has  therefore  little  farther  to  observe  in 
this  place  upon  that  subject,  than  to  subjoin  his  most 
earnest  prayers,  that  the  evils  above  shewn,  as  'most 
likely  to  arise  from  a mistake  in  not  resorting  to  a prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity,  and  the  fair  and  liberal  means  of 
securing  the  revenues  of  the  church  and  lay  impropri- 
ator, in  the  event  of  an  enclosure,  and  otherwise — may 
be  timely  averted,  by  the  substitution  of  measures  bear- 
ing an  opposite  tendency  to  those  now  complained  of,, 
and  which,  in  his  opinion,  seem  likely  to  lead  to  such 
a fatal  issue. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  are  some  common-fields, 
and  commons  of  waste,  the  enclosing  of  all  which, 
and  exonerating  by  a land  commutation  from  the 
future  payment  of  titiies,  would  contribute  most  essen- 
tially to  the  improvement  of  that  country. 

In  many  places  it  may  be  objected  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  county,  that  there 
would  be  a difficulty  in  raising  live  fences  ; but  should 
that  objection  be  considered  as  formidable,  but  of 
which,  by  pursuing  proper  steps,  the  Surveyor  enter- 
tains much  doubt,  still  the  end  of  an  enclosure  would 
be  greatly  answered,  by  the  laying  of  the  small  de- 
tached parcels  together  and  in  severalty,  and  dis- 
charging the  whole  from  the  payment  of  tithes. 

CHAF. 
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DISTRICT  /. 

THIS  in  most  parts  of  tlie  county,  particularly 
in  the  chalk  district,  is  found  difficult  and  expensive! 
in  the  valley  of  the  Avon  it  is  light  and  easy. 

The  wheat  husbandry  in  the  light  tender  soils  in  the 
woodland  district,  is  various  : the  breaking  crop  being 
sometimes  grey  pease,  sown  broad-cast  upon  the  flag 
as  a preparation  for  wheat ; w heat  in  a fourfold  course 
of  crops  upon  clover-lay ; also  after  early  turnips, 
which  are  cither  made  the  breaking  crop  from  lay 
ground,  barley,  wheat,  or  oat-stubbles,  winter-fal- 
lowed (for  them);  or  wheat  after  winter  or  summer 
tares.  The  former  sometimes,  but  not  always,  fol- 
lowed by  an  intermediate  crop  of  early  turnips  in  pre- 
paration for  wheat. 

In  the  first  of  these  modes  in  preparing  fora  crop 
of  wheat,  after  the  pease  are  harvested,  every  exertion 
is  made  to  get  the  pea-arish  clean,  and  in  a condition 
to  receive  the  dressing  previously  prepared  for  it ; and 
which  is  composed  of  fresh  mould  or  chalk,  and  some- 
times both,  mixed  with  farm-yard  and  stable  dung; 
chalk,  and  hedge-row  or  ditch  mould,  and  road  scrapings 
Without  dung.  The  whole  mixed  with  dung,  or  dung 
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by  itself,  and  without  any  mixture  whatsoever,  in 
such  quantities  as  can  be  most  conveniently  procured, 
and  consequently  varying  on  different  lands,  as  well 
as  in  respect  to  the  condition  that  such  lands  may  be 
in ; but  which,  on  a general  average,  was  very  rarely 
found  to  fall  short  of  five  guineas  per  acre,  admitting 
in  the  account  the  value  of  the  dung,  and  every  ex- 
pense attending  the  other  materials,  turning,  filling, 
carting,  and  spreading  included. 

The  last  operation  performed,  and  the  dung  or 
mixing  tunied  neatly  under  upon  ten-feet  ridges,  the 
prepared  seed,  which  is  done  by  steeping  it  in  brine 
or  chamber-lye  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  afterwards 
drying  it  with  fresh  slacked  lime,  is  sown  broad-cast, 
about  nine  pecks  to  the  acre  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son, and  ten  peeks  afterwards,  dragged  and  harrowed 
in ; the  furrows  struck  out  with  a double  or  single 
mould-board  plough,  and  the  land,  if  required,  left- 
gripped  and  waler-furrojved.  This  wheat  is  usually 
led  off  in  the  month  of  March,  and  then  rolled  cross- 
wise with  a heavy  three  or  four-horse  roller  : average 
produce,  24  bushels  of  58*  lb.  each  per  acre. 

Although  the  above  preparation  of  the  seed-wheat  is 
done  altogether  with  a view  of  preventing  the  disease 
called  the  smut,  still  experience  shows  that  this  ope- 
ration is  of  little  avail,  unless  the  seed  is  frequently 
changed  : the  seeding  with  old  wheat,  is  also  found  to 
be  far  less  liable  to  propagate  the  disease,  than  the  pro- 
duce of  the  last  year’s  crop. 

The  second  preparation  for  wheat,  on  such  lands  as 
consist  of  a mild  sand  and  gravelly  loam,  of  a good 
staple,  an  open  subsoil,  is,  where  the  young  seeds  have 
been  dunged,  or  dressed  with  Berkshire  peat-ashes 
ut  the  rate  of  25,  or  the  common  turf  or  peat-ashes  of 
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thecountry,afull  waggon-load,  or 66 bushels to tbc  acre. 

This  dressing  is  applied  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
winter,  and  the  first  shoot  of  the  seeds  is  frequently 
taken  off  by  the  ewes  and  lambs.  The  grass  afterwards 
is  generally  mown  once,  and  sometimes  twice;  afte^ 
which,  and  the  after-grass  pared  close  down,  the 
Clover-stubble  is  neatly  ploughed  under  and  into  the 
same  sized  ridges  as  those  just  noticed.  The  prepared 
wheat  is  sown  broad-cast,  nine  pecks  and  a half  to  the 
acre,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seed-time,  but  ten  and  a 
half  and  eleven  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  season  : 
harrowed  in,  the  furrows  struck  up  as  before,  and  the 
produce  and  quality  generally  agreeing  with  that 
above  stated. 

A third  preparation  for  wheat  upon  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  land  is,  that  of  its  succeeding  an  early  crop 
of  turnips,  always  fed  off  in  time  for  the  wheat-sowing 
to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  November.  In  this 
case,  the  necessary  tillage  is  commonly  effected  by  one 
ploughing,  with  proportionable  drag  and  harrowings. 

The  season  being  often  thus  far  advanced  before  the 
operations  for  putting  in  the  seed  are  completed,  the 
quantity  then  required  and  applied  is  seldom  less  than 
eleven  pecks  per  acre,  when  harrowed;  but  when 
ploughed  under,  one  peck  less  per  acre  is  considered  as 
fully  adequate  to  the  purpose.  In  putting  the  seed 
under  furrow,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  very  particularly 
to  the  sowing  of  the  land,  that  the  ridges  do  not  be- 
come over-seeded  upon  the  tops;  and  prior  to  the  last 
or  making  up  furrow,  a small  balk  or  comb  should  be 
left,  which  being  strewed  with  fresh  seed,  should  be  split 
and  struck  up  with  a double  mould-board  plough  ; or 
if  the  furrow  is  required  to  be  shut  up  close,  and  to  a 
good  full  pitch,  about  one  half  of  the  bottom  of  the 
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farrow  lying  on  the  Coulter  or  land  side  of  the  single 
plough,  should  be  taken  up  with  the  balk;  and  thus 
the  furrows  may  be  left  H9  shallow  or  as  deep,  as  wider* 
«s  Harrow,  as  the  farmer  chooses.  For  obvious  reasons, 
this  ground  is  not  harrowed  after  the  seed -earth,  but 
left  as  rough  aud  as  open  as  possible  to  the  action  of 
the  winter  frosts.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
that  not  less  than  four  and  a half  or  five  furrows  ans 
carried  to  the  yard,  and  that  the  field  is  finally  left 
well  gripped  and  water-furrowed.  Crops  of  wheat  so 
put  in  upon  the  light  and  gentle  loams,  usually  ex- 
hibit a far  more  regular  plant,  and  that  plant  far  less 
liable  to  be  root-fallen,  or  to  be  cast  upon  the  surface 
by  tiro  alternate  freezing  aud  thawing  of  the  ground  in 
the  course  of  tire  ensuing  winter,  than  where,'  under 
similar  circumstances  of  soil  and  preparation,  the  seed 
was  harrowed  in.  Upon  tiro  whole,  this  mode  of 
putting  in  the  wheat  crop,  in  all  cases  wltere  tire  seed- 
earth  would  not  rise  tough  and  livery,  in  the  estimation 
of  many  intelligent  farmers,  is  found  to  exceed  the  bar- 
rowed-in  wheat  from  two  to  three  bushels  per  acre,  and 
always  (from  its  being  less  crippled,  or  composed  of 
under-corn)  exceeding  the  harrowed-in  sample  by  one 
aud  a half  or  two  pounds  per  bushel. 

Upon  the  stronger  lands  in  this  District,  the  practice 
is,  cither  to  give  a thorough  winter  and  summer  fallow 
for  wlieat,  or  to  make  beans  the  preparation  for  wheat, 
as  before  noticed  in  respect  to  pease;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  beans  are  set  or  dibbhd,  instead  of 
being  sown  broad-cast.  The  same  exertions  take  place 
on  the  bcan-arish,  before  observed  in  cleansing  and 
preparing  the  land  after  pease.  This  labour,  however, 
is  much  lessened,  from  the  cleaner  condition  of  the 
land  after  beans,  and  which  most  probably  underwent 
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a closer  hoeing  (ban  wliat  could  conveniently  bard 
been  bestowed  upon  the  pease.  A dressing  of  chalk 
and  dung  is  much  approved  of  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing preparation,  direct  for  wheat ; but  it  is  not  always 
in  the  power  of  the  farmer  to  accomplish  this  purpose* 
however  well  inclined,  and  assured  as  he  may  be  of  its 
beneficial  consequences.  When  chalk  as  an  alterative, 
and  dung  as  a feeding  manure,  are  nppliccl  together* 
the  expense  of  the  whole  falls  little  short  of  SI.  per  acre. 
With  or  without  this  dressing,  the  wheat  is  always 
sown  broad-cast,  10  pecks  to  the  acre  upon  five-feet 
lands,  and  harrowed  in.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  field 
is  always  left  well  gripped  and  water-furrowed  ; and 
should  there  be  a pressure  for  spring  food  in  the  month 
of  March,  the  wheat  is  fed  during  a dry  spell  at  that 
season,  afterwards  rolled,  and  in  most  respects  treated 
in  the  manner  before  noticed.  On  a supposition  that 
one  half  of  the  bean-wheat  is  sown  after  the  dressing 
mentioned*  the  average  produce  of  such  crops  may  ba 
taken  at  20  bushels  of  61}  lb.  each  per  acre. 

When  a winter  and  thorough  summer-fallow  is  in- 
tended for  wheat,  the  great  object  of  the  farmer,  is  pre- 
viously to  accomplish  upon  the  lay  ground  a clean 
chalking  of  10  waggon-loads,  equal  to  about  700 
bushels  of  chalk  per  acre — an  improvement  seldom  ac- 
complished on  the  clay  lands  through  this  District  at  it 
less  expense  than  6/.  per  acre.  The  intention  of  this 
timely  application  of  the  chalk  is,  to  expose  it  to  the 
action  of  the  winter’s  frost,  that  it  may  melt  down  and 
incorporate  with  the  lop-mould*  during  the  successive 
tillage  operations  in  making  the  summer-fallows,  in  (he 
management  of  which,  great  care  is  taken  from  time  to 
time  to  encourage  the  growth  of  seed-weeds,  that  they 
may  be  more  effectually  eradicated  from  the  soil  after 
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Vegetation.  The  expense  of  these  labours,  as  will 
afterwards  be  shewn,  are  very  considerable ; but 
although  they  are  not  stated  to  form  a part  of  the  con* 
stant  routine  in  the  cultivation  of  the  strong  tillage 
lands,  they  arc  still,  in  the  judgment  of  many  experi- 
enced well-informed  men,  deemed  indispensable  occa- 
sionally to  resort  to,  as  the  only  means  of  sweetening 
the  sour  oak-tree  soils,  and  for  preserving  it  in  a state 
bf  productiveness.  The  working  that  such  lands  may 
require,  must  very  much  depend  upon  the  seasons. 
Tl»e  condition  the  lay  ground  was  in  before  it  was 
broken,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  labours  hare 
been  begun  and  prosecuted,  all  depending  upon  the 
judgment  and  activity  of  the  farmer  in  the  outset  of 
his  operations,  and  following  of  them  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  effect  his  purpose  with  as  little  labour 
and  expense  as  possible.  The  fallow  being  made,  the 
last  earth  is  to  cast  the  held  into  five-feet  ridges,  Updn 
which  the  wheat  is  sown  broad -Cast  * about  ten  pecks 
to  the  acre,  dragged  and  harrowed  under ; and  the 
field,  left  free  from  any  likelihood  of  injury  by  the  en- 
suing winter  rains,  will  yield  an  average  produce  of 
26  bushels,  of  the  like  quality  or  sample  to  that  last 
Stated,  pet  acre. 

When  latid  bf  a light  and  dry  nature  is  tn  such  a 
fcondition  as  to  aiilhoriie  the  farmer  to  sow  rye,  or  win- 
ter tares,  or  perhaps  both,  on  a wheat-stubble,  turned 
under  immediately  after  harvest,  these  are  usually  fed 
off,  in  sufficient  season  id  get  the  Same  laud  in  prepara- 
tion for  early  turnips,  and  which,  as  before  noticed,  are 
always  fed  oif  in  time  to  allow  of  wheat  being  put  in 
before  Christmas ; or, 

When  the  condition  of  (he  heavier  land  is  such,  aa 
induces  the  farmer  to  plough  a former  wheat,  barley, 
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or  oat  stlfbtte,  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  itwHh  win- 
ter, spring,  or  summer  tares ; 'these  being  fed  Off  in 
like  manner  with  other  green  crops,  the  land  In  both 
cases  is  conceived  to  bo  sufficiently  invigorated,  by  tli« 
teal  he  left  in  penning1  off  such  crops,  to  sustain' a 'fctiip 
of  wheat  afterwards  ; and  whether  ftiesoll  is  of  a light 
or  stubborn* nature,'  it  seldom  fails  'to  y ield 1 a ' p'Milufce 
of  three  quarters,  or  $4  bushels,  per  ‘here.  "trt/  tti&e 
cases,  an  almost  incalculable  advantage  is  sccn'to ‘ac- 
crue’from  the  culture  of  green  crops:  Tiefe  a ctbp  of 
wheat  is  obtained  without*  citing  or  fallow,  and' that' in 
' addition  'to  the  advantage  yielded*  to  the 'fa nil,  sto&k, 
and  cattle,  by  the  pasl’utage  of  ffie  inter  Vetiffng'g’i'&n 
crops. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  a part  of  btith*  wltifer 
and  spring  tares  are  either  left  to  stand  for  ahtbj),  lor 
are  mown  for  soil  and  consumed  in  thc  'hdiise.  *hr  stfth 
cases,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested,  or  Are  lihd 
otherwise  finally  cleared,  it  is  worked  to  be'  InTimh'to 
meet  {he  other  part  of  .the  fields  bearing  f ares,  fyej'or 
early  turnips  fed  off;  when  such  (are  ground  frilra 
which  its  crop  has  been  removed  or  perfected,'  receives 
a complete  cleansing  and  a good  coa i of  dung,  in  time 
to  be  sown  with  wheat  with  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
a shift  of  fields. 

The  common-field  husbandry  of  this  District' Has 
been  much  improved  of  late  yeats,  from  tire  ordinSVy 
routine  of  two  ciops  and  a frfllow,  to,  first,  a bastard 
summer-fallow  for  wheat,  when  {here  is  usually  applied 
12  loads  of  home,  dung,  or  sheep-folding  ’ with  ewes, 
lambs,  and  wethers,  about  ^500  head  per  acre.  The 
seed  required,  is  from  nine  to  eleven'  pecks,  which*  is 
sown  broad-cast  and  harrowed  in,  and  supposed  to 
yield  ah  average  produce  of  22  bushels  per  standard 
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pt  statute  Here.  .The  whole  of  the  wheat-stubbles  are 
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turned  under  tor  bailer  or  oats  : and  with  a part  or 

these  crops,  clean  clover,  or  clover,  tretod,  and  rar- 
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, grass,  is  sown  : the  remainder  ot  the  shift,  by  agree* 
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nicnt  among  the  parishioners,  lies  open  tor  the  culture 
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Ot  pease,  beans,  tares,  and  turnips,  and  which  are 
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ahyays  qff  in  time  to  come  in  with  the  short  summer* 

ifyjjow  from  the  by  grdund  in  preparation  for  wheat. 


District  in'  . < 

n I Upon  the  foijgh  rpd  flinty,  strong  grey^chisselly,  aq<t 
.tough  brown  shravy  loams,  a thorough  spring  and 
-summer  (allow  is  the  most  usual  preparation^ for  wheat. 
bThis  process  begins  about  Candlemas,  by  ploughing  a 
.iClean  full  pitch  out  of  an  old  lay,  or  rccejit  oat -stubbly: 
this  is  followed  up  during  the  succeeding  summer  with 
,.two  or  tnore  ;c|ean  ploughings,  besides  the  seed-earthy 
*J»iid  ( witli  such  proportionate.  i,nter mediate  dragging, 
L harrowing,  and  rolling,  as  may  be  required  to  cleanse 
..the  land,  and  completely  make,  the  fallows.  Previous 
; to  the  last  or  sowing  earth,  12  or  14  loads  of  good 
, farm -yard,  or  stable  dung,  or  during  the  fallowing  pro* 
, cess,  about  the  same  number, of  sheep  before-mentioned, 
„£re  folded  per  acre.  ;Grpat  attention  is  paid  to  the 
Getting  out  of  the  lands  for  the  seed-earth,  so  as  to  make 
..thpm  correspond  with  one  or  two  breadths  of  the  nine 
Or.  el.eycn:shure  ploughs,  and  ^hich  is  generally  used 
..upon  a stale  furrpw  ; or  after  the  last  ploughing  has 
. been  given  to  the  land  fqt  three,  four,  or  six  weeks  pre* 
..Vious  to  the  sowing  of  the  wheat,  this  machine's 
r Worked  according  tq  the  breadth  .of  the  ridge  one  tine 
, (or  only  once  in  a place),,  leaving  the  ridge  scored  into 
, drills. or  channels,  corresponding  with,  the  number  .of 
.Ukbures  or  rathw  .coulters.  in  t he  mgebine^  over  .which 
•’ ' *8  drills 
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drills  the  wheat  is  then  sown  broad-cast,  from  three 
and  a half  to  four  bushels  per  acre,  and  afterwards 
harrowed  lengthwise  with  two  or  three  light  harrows 
drawn  by  two  or  more  horses,  and  usually  walking  in 
the  furrows,  until  the  ground  appears  sufficiently 
dressed,  and  that  the  seed  is  covered.  The  furrows  are 
then  struck  up  with  a double  or  single  mould-board 
plough,  and  the  fields  are  left  carefully  gripped  and 
water-furrowed.  In  some  parts  of  this  extensive  Dis- 
trict, it  is  usual  upon  lands  of  this  description  to 
plough  in  one  cast  of  the  seed,  and  harrow  in  the 
other,  and  in  these  cases  the  seed  required  is  stated 
only  at  eleven  pecks  per  acre.  The  average  produce 
either  way  on  these  soils,  and  under  the  preparation  and 
management  here  noticed,  is  28  bushels  of  621b.  each 
per  acre.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  these  strong 
' loams  receive  only  a late  or  bastard  summer-fallow 
with  sheep-folding  for  wheat,  on  which  occasions,  seeds 
are  either  sown  in  the  spring  of  the  year  upon  the 
wheat,  or  the  ground  is  left  , open  for  the  wheat-stub- 
ble to  be  turned  under  in  the  month  of  February,  arid 
sown  with  pease  or  beans : the  arish  is  well  brushed  and 
cleansed,  to  receive  the  ordinary  quantity  of  dung  for 
wheat  sown,  and  let  in  with  the  nine  or  eleven-sbaro' 

• plough  before  the  middle  of  November. 

Although  it  is  deemed  indispensably  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed from  time  to  time  in  the  management  of  the  strong 
r foams  in  the  manner  here  stated,  it  must  only  be  consi- 
dered as  a labour  occasionally  occurring  in  the  husban- 
dry of  such  lands ; beans  and  pease  are  often,  and  oat» 
Sometimes,  sown  upon  the  flag,  and  made  the  breaking 
Crops,  and  precursors  to  a crop  of  wheat.  The  pea  or  beau 

• ftrish  is  worked  immediately  after  harvest  in  the  manner 
before  noticed;  u cleansed  aud  dunged  iu  time  to  meet 

such 
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such  other  parts  of  this  shift  as  may  have  been  in  pre- 
paration for  wheat,  by  a thorough  winter  and  summer 
fallow,  as  well  as  those  lighter  parts  of  the  occupation 
which  may  haye  been  cultivated  with  winter  or  spring  » 

tares,  and  the  early  tankard  turnips,  all  of  which  are 
regularly  penned  and  fed  off  in  time  for  the  whole 
wheat  sowing  to  be  finished  before  the  middle  of  No- 
vember; and  which  practice  is  commonly  attended 
with  results,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  what  has  been 
just  stated.  When  oats,  as  above-mentioned,  precede 
a wheal  crop,  the  oat-stubble  is  commonly  sown  with 
winter  or  spring  tares  ; these  are  ted  off  when  the  land 
is  dry  and  in  good  condition ; and  the  dressing  thus 
procured  to  the  land  is  frequently  trusted  to,  as  a full 
and  ample  security  for  the  usual  crop  of  wheat. 

So  very  great  is  the  difference  between  wheat  sown  at 
Michaelmas,  and  that  so^vn  three  months  after  upon 
these  strong  lands,  although  a good  crop  pf  early  tur- 
nips inay  have  been  penned  off  upon  the  land,  that 
the  utmost  exertion  is  now  made  to  get  the  whole  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  before  ifie  ipiddle  of  November;  but 
when  the  farmer  finds  that  that  point  is  not  to  be  ac- 
complished in  time,  the  turnip  land  is  carried  forward 
for  a crop  of  barley.  It  is  also  frequently  found  im- 
possible to  ge-t  the  ruta  baga  off  jn  time  for  a spring 
crop;  in  which  case  the  early  tankard  turnip  succeeds, 
and  of  which  the  ground  is  always  completely  clear, 
to  admit  wheat  being  sown  in  due  season.  The  produce 
of  wheat  seldoms  falls  short  of  SP  bushels  per  acre,  and 
of  an  equal  quality  with  that  obtained  from  off  the 
same  lands  by  a thorough  winter  and  summer  fallow. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  what  is  provincially  called  shravy  land.  The 
w heat  husbandry  upon  that  which  consists  of  an  assau- 
lt 3 * ' blajje 
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blage  of  graalt  flat  flints  intermixed  with  aslrohg* toligft' 
|>rown  loam,  is  included  in  tfie  abovCstaterrientfc'! 

The  more  fender  soils  often  occurring  in  the  vaHies^* 
abd  l^ing  upon  a deep  dry  beef  of  sfiaVp  pebbly  ^faVel*/ 
are  under  a diffeterft  management ; their  breaking  eiutfli* 
f^ing\occ;isi6inalty  for  turnips,  followed' by  baiflWy  rinff 
clean  clover:  the  first  year's  lay*  fs  broke  u‘p  db&b? 
Michaelmas  ; wheat  sown  upon  the  flag  earth’,  ifiSf 
yowed  in.  THisJ  with  lW  assistance  of  soof  bif  aslieS? 
or*  the  seeds  having  been  dunged  tfie  preceding  winteV,1 
seldom  falls  of  affording  a produce  of  Si  bushels  of 
fl8|lb.  per  acre,  ’the  wheat’  arisli,  in  this  Wse,  i# 
wintcY^fallowcd,  and  brought  forward  with  duh^  <ff 
sdieep-folding, 'to  be  sown  whh  tbc  early  tatnlLivitf  tbV» 
nip.  To  prevent  a too  freepicnt  recurrence. to  ^lo^efj 

i . f'  ! x>At  :*>n  32-iiLU 


In  time  tor  wheat,  sown  broad-ckst,  three  bhsflhls  jief 
acre,  any  time  between  Michaelmas  and  bdrtiflem'as^ 
anti  yield  an  average  produce  in  qiisliitltyj  fctit  rtiuch 
inferior  in  quality,  to  that  above  stated!  The  wheat* 
stubbles  arc  either  winter-fallowed  to r spring  fcoVn  inti 
seeds,  or  seeds  are  sown  upon  the  tuHilp  wheat  about  ttie 
middle  of  May,  anti  seldom  fail  In  affording  i i’er^ 

«*r . • * i U 1 . . i • ' 

6ood  plant. 

^’hetlier  the  soil  consists  of  a dry  chalky  rfibbde,  ofr 
approaches  a bright  hazel  mould,  the  opeti  field j It 


a p proa 

Ill 


ploughing  or  raftering,  and  which  u iVh  one,  tntVsf 
two  succeeding  earths,  with  proportionate  dragging, 


flung,  or  shVcp-'fold,  or  when  "the  fate  falTi’w  did  not 

take 
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take  place.  but.  Ojut  sp.me  prior  green  crop  has  been 
penned  oft’  upon  the  (and*,  for  ns  the  usual  manure  for 
procuring, crops  of  wheat  on  such  land-  The  seed  rc« 
quired  is  abp^t,  three  bushels  a:id_ a half  per  acre,  sown 
broad -cast,  an  1 U*  in  with  the  nine  or  eleven-share 
ploqgl^ ; harrowed  twice  in  a place  lengthwise,  andf 
then  across  <h,e  ridges,  until  the  seed  is  as  completely^ 
Covered  as  m iy  be  deemed  necessary,  or  that  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  will  admit  ot ; but  when  the  neces- 
sary dressing  h is  not  been  completed  before  the  wheat 
is  sown,  folding  in  dry  weather  upon  the  sown  wheat, 
and  even  upon  the  green  wheat  between  Christmas  and 
the  middle  of  April  (the  ewes  and  lambs  feeding  in  the 
day-time  upon  turnips  or  in  the  water-meadows) ; is  found 
to  produce  a very  great  advantage  to  the  ensuing  crop. 
By  this  practice  one  instance  occurred  upon  the  sur- 
yt-y  upon  lands  of  thU  description,  where  the  improve- 
ment made  was  such  as  to  yield  a produce  of  46  bu- 
shels to  the  aere;  it  is  always  f.mml  most  abundantly 
to  qriswer,  by  giving  that  consistence  to  the  surface 
of  these  $oiU,  so  favoural^'*  to  the  future  growth 
qf  wheat,  affording  a mqic  nmfor  n plant,  with  much 
longer  and  better  set  Cars  at  harvest.  This  prac- 
tice is  continued  until  the  lambs  and  the  teathe  of 
2‘)00  e\yes  or  other  store  sheep,  for  one  night  is  Teck- 
yaed  a ve.ry  ample  dressing  for  an  acre  ot  land.  It  is 
fjirther  to  be  observed,  .that  a second  fold  is  pitched 
upon  a sound  dry  layer,  which  is  always  ready  to  re- 
pciye  thp  flock  whenever  the  shepherd  finds  the  wheat 
land  too  wet,  or  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  falling 
jveatber  in  the  course  ot  llie  night  • by  these  means,  a 
C9tisiderable  addition  is  inane  to  the  lormcr  extent  of 
theep- folding  for  wheat,  as  well  as  for  grass  and  other 
dry  laud.  The  average  produce  of  wheat  on  this  sort 
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of  land  when  thns  managed,  is  given  in  at  25  bushels 
of  60  lb.  each  per  acre. 

The  first  process  in  breaking  up  the  light  down 
lands,  whether  their  soil  Consists  of  a dark  Vegetable, 
or  light  brown  (proyinfclally  called  hazel  mould),  is  to 
pare  and  burn  at  an  average  expense  of  35*.  per  acre; 
Sometimes,  but  Vari-l  y,  sow  tUrtiips,  as  the  early  wheat 
seed-time  upon  these  downs  prevent  the  turnips  from 
being  fed  off  in  lime  to  be  succeeded  by  wheat.  The 
turnips  therefore,  when  such  become  the  first  crop 
after  burning,  are  consumed  in  the  course  of  the  w inter, 
and  the  land  is  carried  forward  for  barley.  The  more 
general  practice  however  is,  to  sow  the  burnt  land 
direct  with  wheat,  atty  time  between  the  middle  of 
August  and  t^e  end  of  September.  This  land  will 
seldom  require  snore  than  one  or  two  earths  at  farthest, 
after  the  ashes  are  spread,  \vben  the  wheat  i$  sown 
b road- cast  upon  ten  qr  twelve  paced  lapds,  and  let  its 
with  the  nine-share  upon  as  stale  a furrow  as  Ihey  can 
conveniently  procure.  The  quantity  of  wheat  usually- 
sown  upon  these  light  lands,  is  from  three  and  an  half 
to  four  bushels  per  acre ; covered  with  a light  pair 
of  harrows,  working  length  and  crosswise,  of  the  pine- 
share  drills,  and  is  stated  to  average  a produce  (first 
crops  only)  from  the  down  state,  of  24  bushels  per  acre, 
weighing  about  571b.  each.  As  a considerable  ex* 
pense  must  necessarily  have  been  incurred  by  the 
occupier  in  paring,  burning,  and  the  subsequent  la+ 
hours  required  in  thus  reducing  these  ancient  downs 
and  sheep-walks,  and  as  he  is  well  aware,  that  after 
the  first  two,  or  perhaps  three  crops,  no  possible  ad- 
vantage can  accrue  to  himself  or  family,  he  is  gene- 
rally, on  this  occasion  at  least,  willing  to  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  is  clear  for  following  up  the  crop  of 
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wheat  by  two,  or  perhaps  three  white  straw  crops  in 
succession  ; with  the  last  of  which,  clover,  trefoil,  and 
ray-grass  is  sown  ; there  being  but  little  force  or  energy, 
by  this  time,  in  the  soil  to  sustain  these  seeds,  the 
coarser  weeds  and  grasses  take  place  of  the  former  sweet 
and  valuable  sheep-walk;  and  in  this  condition  it; 
remains  a melancholy  monument  of  the  mistaken  seal 
of  the  projector,  who  thus  working  upon  (he  avidity 
of  the  farmer,  has  induced  him  to  commit  an  injury 
upon  the  property  of  another,  from  which  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  will  not  recover  for  many  ages. 

When  the  early  tankard  turnip  is  fed  off  in  time  for 
the  land  to  be  sown  with  wheat  before  the  middle  of 
November,  and  that  this  crop  has  been  sown  either 
upon  the  light  or  stronger  land,  the  seed  required 
upon  the  light  soil  is  seldom  less  than  four,  and  upon 
the  heavier  land,  three  bushels  per  acre.  The  high 
Hght  dowu  lands  are  always  the  first  sown,  and  the 
seed  in  most  cases  is  let  in  with  the  nine-share  after 
once  ploughing. 

The  practice  of  several  gentlemen  in  this  District, 
upon  the  more  open  and  mellow  lands,  is  that  of  sowing 
wheat  upon  a clover-lay  after  twice  ploughing : the  seed 
is  sown  broad-cast  upon  the  ploughed  ground,  previ- 
ously rolled,  but  the  quantity  used  is  seldom  less  than 
three  bushels  and  a half,  average  produce  24  bushels 
of  601b.  each  per  acre:  part  of  these  wheat -stubbles 
are  ploughed  under  immediately  after  harvest,  and  sown 
With  ryeor  winter  tares  for  spring  food,  followed  by  tur- 
nips for  early  use,  fed  off,  and  the  land  again  sown  with 
wheat  succeeded  by  spring  corn  and  seeds;  another 
part  of  the  same  lands  shall  be  winter-fallowed  for 
spring  tares,  followed  by  turnips  for  late  use,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  winter-fallowed  stubbles,  sown  with. 
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barley  ; but  such  other  of  the  wheat*slirf>ble&  as  have, 
mot  been  winterrfallowed,  are  sown  with  oats  upon  the, 
first  eatth,  and  which  [takes  place  as  early  as  possible 
ip,  the month  of  February.  . 1 

j On  soare  of  the  lighter  lands  which  lie  convenient  lo> 
the  homestead,  the  practice  is  to  winter-fallow,  and  tpa- 
j|«re  with  the  cart  or  sheep-fold  for  turnips  : these  ara 
generally  of  Uus  early  sort.,  which,  are  fed  off  in  tiiue  fq* 
the  land  to  be  sowm  with,  wheat  before  the  middle'  of 
Jiovemi.er.  This  turnip,  land  seldom  receives  nipca, 
than  ora’  good  full  pitch,  upon  which  the  whole  of  the, 
seed  tat  span,  dragged,  arid  harrowed  in,  or  one  cast  is 
harrowed  and  the  <#er  ploughed  uuder,  or  ihe  whole 
seed  is  rival ly  ploughed  under  furrow,  the  ploughmen 
carrying  about  five  furrows  to  the  yard j and  the  W°rlfc 
Closed  and  .finished  ip  the  mariner  before  noticed.  The 
seed  used  upon  these  occasions  is  about  three  bushels, 
and  the  crops  are  stated  to  yield  an  average  produce  of 
91  bushels  to  the  acre,.  ! .1  ; / ■ 

When  wheat  has  previously  succeeded  to  pea#, 
beans,  fares,  turnips,  or  clover,  ip  the  next  series  or 
rotation  it  is  commonly  ihe  practice  in  this  District  to 
winter- fallow  for  that  crop,  particularly  on  the  ch*lh 
rubble,  the  bright  hazel,  or  even  the  more  mild 
open  sand  and  gravelly  loams. 

i Upon  the  stronger  lands  it  has  in  ope  or  two  cases  been 
beard  of,  that  a to*  and  a half,  or  two  tpns  of  cluyer, 
when  in  full  Woom,  has  been  turned  ««tUr  per  acre,  a§ 
a dressing  for  a succeeding  crop  of  wheat,  god  wbmh 
cousoquently  must  have  been  put  in  above  f«*RW,  god 
covered  as  light  as  possible  with  the  seed-harrows.  0a 
these  occasions,  seldom  less  than  throe  and  a half  and 
four  bushek  of  seed  have  been  employed,  and  the  land 
afterwards  compressed/**  mwh  as  possible  with  a heavy 
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roller.  Th»goo<l  effects  of  thi-rd  tessing  dir  snbh’  parti- 
cular soils,  have  been  stated  to  c mtiuue  foe  t wo  or  three 
years,  particularly  in  the  more  loose  and  open  state  in 
which  it  has  left  the  soil  ; yet  rtonc  of  the  persons  who 
hate  once  adopted  this'  mode  of  non  a ring  for  wheat, 
were  heard  of  by  the  Surveyor  as  continuing  the  prac- 
tice. The  cases  referred  to  wefe  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, the  one  being  upon  ii-.nt,  the  two  others 
if pon  stronger  land;  the  average  produce  stated  from 
the  light  land  was  22,  and  fro  a 39  to  36  bushels  pcs 
acre  upon  the  stronger  and  better  laird. 

. Thb old  husbandry,  of  winter  and  summer-fallow  f,»* 
wheat,  then  barley,  or  oats,  followed  with  grow  for 
two  years,  or  two  years’  crop  and  two  years’  grass  and 
fallow,  still  continues  in  many  parts  of  flu*  i'Ks'rt-t  s 
it  must,  hodrver,  be  confessed,  that  this  pr a<. t ic<*  is 
annually  giving  way,  particnlafrly  upon  tin-  mil.hy 
fcatfis,  to  a short  summer-tallow  for  wheat,  n, Unwed 
by  turnips,  barley,  and  seeds,  with  wheat  again  Upon 
the  clover-lay;  of  .hat  the  lay  ground  lies  over  lift  til 
the  dialing  Christmas,  when  it  is  broke  up  awl  pre- 
pared fdr  tirly  turnips,  succeeded  by  w treat,  Ur  fur* 
pips  for  fate  use,  followed  again  uy  spring  corn  and 
seeds. 

The  average  freight  of  20  samples  of  wliea<  procured 
in  one  part  of  this  District  equalled  S8|  i in  another 
part  the  same  number  of  sample's  reached  59{4b. ; 
hnd  in  a third  quarter  thb  like  number  ot  samples 
eqiialtcd  60 J,  the  struck  Winchester  bushel.  The  hod 
sample  included  a large  proportion  of  smutty  wln-itt, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  miller  with  a View 
Of  cleansing  and  manufacturing  them  info  fine  flour, 
and  in  which  he  succeeded,  by  the  disdovery  before 
alluded  to,  in  lire  fattest  extent : the  two  other  averages 
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were  deduced  from  the  ordinary  merchantable  wheat 
sold  at  mills. 

DISTRICT  III. 

The  wheat  husbandry  pursued  on  the  mild  gravelly 
loams  in  the  Vale  of  Petersficld,  and  upon  all  the 
malmy  loams  of  this  District,  is  either  to  dung  or  ash 
the  young  clovers,  which  after  being  once  and  some-, 
times  twice  mown,  the  clover-lay  is  neatly  ploughed 
under,  and  wheat  prepared  in  the  manner  before  no- 
ticed, is  sown  broad-cast,  from  12  to  14  pecks  per 
acre,  harrowed,  and  occasionally  trod  in  with  sheep, 
yielding  upon  such  lands  an  average  produce  of  26 
bushels  per  acre.  The  wheat  arish  is  frequently  turned 
under  immediately  after  harvest,  and  sown  with  rye 
and  winter  tares,  also  with  brush,  or  stubble  turnips, 
for  spring  food  ; all  of  which  intermediate  green  crops, 
are  generally  in  preparation  for  a more  regular  crop  of 
turnips  for  early  or  late  use. 

Upon  the  light  sandy  lands  east  of  Woolmer  forest, 
early  turnips  in  preparation  for  wheat,  and  wheat  upon 
the  clover-lay,  are  cultivated  with  equal  advantage ; 
both,  however,  requiring  to  be  sown  before  the  middle 
of  November.  This  is  usually  put  in  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  subject  to  the  management  before  stated,  ave- 
raging a produce  of  25  bushels,  of  591b.  each,  per 
acre. 

Upon  the  clay  loams  (which  in  some  places  are  found 
very  strong,  though  only  partially  occurring)  in  this 
District,  a winter  and  summer-fallow  for  wheat  is  oc- 
casionally resorted  to,  and  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances before-mentioned,  is  usually  accompanied  with 
similar  results.  ...  .. 

llags  are  often  substituted  for  home  manure  upon  the 
■ strong 
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strong  lands  in  this  District ; these  are  procured  from 
Portsmouth  and  from  London.  About  7 cwt.  are  ap- 
plied to  the  acre,  which  being  cut  small,  are  sown  over 
the  drills  made  by  the  nine-share,  and  with  the  seed- 
wheat  are  harrowed  in  together.  The  first  cost,  car- 
riage, cutting  and  spreading,  will  generally  amount  to 
about  31.  per  acre,  and  are  supposed  to  produce  a more 
lasting  benefit  in  the  ground  than  the  same  value  of 
home  or  town  manure. 

From  the  disposition  of  the  malmy  lands  to  run  to- 
gether, and  bake  very  hard  upon  the  surface  after  the 
winter  dowrifals  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  harrow- 
ing of  the  wheat  plant  at  such  times,  as  a means  of 
loosening  the  crust  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
fastened,  is  a remedy  very  frequently  resorted  to  on 
such  occasions  : the  operation  is  commonly  performed 
crossways  upon  the  ridges,  and  as  often  repeated  as  is 
deemed  necessary,  and  until  the  wheat  plant  has 
closely  covered  the  whole  of  the  field ; the  last  harrow- 
ing is  generally  accompanied  by  a rolling  with  the 
heaviest  roller  the  farmer  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
procure. 

DISTRICT  If. 

The  occasional  thorough  winter  and  summer-fallows 
are  deemed  indispensably  necessary  tor  the  continuance 
of  fertility  on  the  strong  loams  of  this  District,  and 
which  with  the  dang  and  other  dressings  'procured 
from  Portsmouth,  Gosport,  and  other  places  within  a 
day’s  journey  of  such  towns,  or  a short  cartage  distance 
from  the  boatable  waters,  with  which  this  part  of  the 
county  is  so  generally  supplied,  enables  the  occupiers 
of  such  lands  as  are  under  a fair  and  reasonable  course 
of  management,  to  obtain  in  the  broad-cast  practice, 
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jMpon  a -general  >nnd  -mpuomic  copypufajjmr,  -a  ,len4pltf 
-produce  of,  wheat,  for  the  quantify  sown  ;;japd  which 
•may  be  taken  at  a general  average,  at  (3  peeks  per  apre/ 
•commonly  upon  a stale  furrow,  and  Jet  ,in  .with  .^|je 
-nine  .or  eleven-share  plpugh  in  the  .manner,  before,  me.9* 
i tinned.  j' 

• I'Sbe-tpiantify,  of  rotten,  town,  farm-yard,  or  stable 
idling,  applied  per  acre,  either  separately  pr  mixed  tp'- 
getber,  with  hedge-row,  ditch,  pr  other  mouldy  is  abojpf 

• four  heaped  waggon- loads;  the. first  cost,  pf,. which/ 

- purchased  in, any  of  the  .large  towns,  .is  .seldom  U'fs 

-than  15s.  per  load  ; do  this  must  be  added  the  expense 
■ ©f  cartage,  and  which,  . whether  by  land  or  by.watcr, 
tor  partly  by  .both,  cannot,  on  a- general  computajiqn 
. through  this  District,  amount. to,  less  tb a p 10s., per  load 
; more,  making  the  ordinary  expense  .of, .manuring  an 
k acre  about  5/,.  ; r .*,-•• 

rfUpon.tbe  sand-arid  gravelly  loams,  as  .well,  as.thpfe 
-of  astlll  lighter  nature,  the  wheat  crppjs  pTpcpdeU  by 
» a-  short  suninier-,f;illow,early  turnips,  or  plover  tjn 
rthe  first  ease,  the  ground  , of , the.  second,  seeds,  is;  some- 
times raftered,  but  more  generally  ploughed  clean, 
about  Midsummer.  After  destroying  all  appearance 
of  the  former  green  sward,  about  the  same  value  of 
,n4refi6ing  .iust;, noticed  is, .applied  , per  acre.  Ihe,-seed 
v .-here  required,  corresponds. pearly  with, the  average. J^st 

- mentwutd,  and.  which  is  .frequently’' put  in  pjipti,  $ sfgle 

•'  -farrow.  withitheuineTshnrg, plough^  and  whvph.seldpm 
a foils,  short  under : t h is, , pi  a nagpmen  t of  yielding  a- pro-' 
k-duce  of-^b  bnshehi/pex  upre.  / • , 

j A dressing  to,]  the, value,  of  about, Iwo.thirds, of,, that 
srbefore,  stated,  is,  commonly  bestowed  upon;  the  same 
character  of  apil  when,  fallowed  for  turnips,  and  which 
/rbeing;pf  ;4luu»j^  h«Al*uars  iiM  &j^foc;the  lajid 
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trt  be  sown  with  wheat  in  the  manner  before  noticed; 
or,  if  a later  kind,  they  are  carried  through  the  winter, 
and  followed  With  spring  cbm,  as  already  stated. 

Whatever  difference  there  may  hate  been  in  the  or* 
diiihrv  allowance  of  manure  for  the  turnip  cropon-a 
four  or  flve-coUrse  rotation  of  management  on-  those 
lands,  that  deficiency,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  often  made 
tip  by  manuring  the  young  seeds  as  soon  as  possible 
;dfter  harvest,  or  during  the  frosts  of  the  ensuing  win- 
' ter ; these  are  mown  or  fed  as  usnal,  and  the  de- 
s ver-lay  is  turned  neatly  under  at  Michaelmas,  rolled 
‘ cTOse  with  a fartivy  roller,  the  seed  sown  broad-cast, 

' barrOWcd,  and  upon  the  tighter  lands  occasionally 
trod  in, 'by  driving  sheep  over  the  fields;  and  which 
are  stated  to  yield  on  an  average,  from  this  practice, 
"about  26  btifehels  per  ncre. 

The  average  weight  of  the  wheat  produced  from  this 
'‘Wanagcmcnt  is  fbttnd  to  vary  from  581  to  61  lb.,  the 
'’struck  Winchester  measure.  The  heaviest  samples, 
’"When  equaVlywell  harvested,  are  uniformly  produced 
upon  the  heaviest  lauds. 

A’  fewwintfer  tares  are 'sometimes  Cultivated-  after 
'l wheat  upbn  the'  stronger  hjflras,-  such  lands,  however, 
are  more  frequently  winter-fallowed  for  barley,  or  sown 
-with  pease  or  beans,  upon  :ohc  earth  in;  the  month  of 
February. 

The  wheat  stubbles  'in  the  more  tractable  loams  and 
lighter  soils'  are  often  occupied  with  rye  and  winter 
tates,'  sthbblc  ftfrrtips  foT  Spring  food,  or  spring  tares 
for  later  use;  and  alKSticceeded  in  thecotirse  ofthcfbl- 
lowing  simnber  with-  turnips,  as  a crop  for  autumnal, 
’•"Winter,  ot  spring  food. 

‘ Tn  many  parts  along  the  shores  and' inlets  of  this 
^'  Biitrict,' sea- weed  is  cOllected  and  rotted  with  town, 
»*  - *•  farm* 
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farm-yard,  and  stable-dung,  and  by  long  experience 
found  to  answer  extremely  well ; an  additional  quantity 
of  manure  of  an  equal,  if  not  superior  quality,  is  thus 
produced,  and  at  a very  reduced  expense — a resource 
that  would  be  far  more  generally  resorted  to  than  it  is, 
did  not  the  bold  and  cliffy  character  of  the  coast,  in  many 
places  present  an  impassable  limit  to  these  exertions. 

In  addition  io  the  different  modes  of  conducting  the 
wheat  husbandry  in  this"  District,  now  mentioned,  we 
may  state,  that  winter  and  spring  tares  arc  sometimes 
sown  upon  an  oat-stubble  (the  last  of  the  general  serici 
of  white  straw  crops),  these  being  regularly  penned 
off,  wheat  is  again  made  to  succeed  upon  the  tare 
ground,  a practice  which,  though  not  before  noticed, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  preceding  districts. 

Late  or  short  fallows  for  wheat  are  sometimes  madtf 
after  mowing"  the  first  seeds,  on  which  occasions  the  or* 
dinary  dressing  is  applied  previous  to  the  last  earth,' 
and  ploughed  under.'  This  practice  is  found  to  ob- 
tain where  the  land  is  not  in  a condition  to  warrant  the 
expectation  of,  a tolerable  crop  of  wheat  upon  the  clo- 
ver-stubbles and  where  opportunities  neither  offered 
for  manuring  for  turnips,  or  during  the  preceding  win- 
ter upon  the  young  seeds. 

Clover  wheat  on  the  shrave,  gravelly,  and  *sandy 
lands,  as  well  as  turnip  wheat  sown  before  the  1st  of 
December,  arc  among  the  other  modes  of  preparation 
for  this  valuable  crop  in  this  District,  and  which  on 
the  lighter  lands  yields  a produce  of  24,  and  on  the 
heavier  ones  28  bushels  per  acre. 

Rape  or  coleseed  is  another  green  crop  preparation 
for  wheat  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  more  northern  dis- 
tricts : this  is  sown  about  three  quarts  to  the  acre,  upon 
a former  oat -stubble,  and  immediately  after  sowing 
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barley.  The  food  is  generally  penned  off  early  in  the 
month  of  October ; and  after  the  necessary  tillage,  the 
land  is  sown  with  wheat,  in  like  manner  as  after  early 
turnips:  seed  required,  about  12  pecks;  produce,  sup- 
. posing  there  to  have  been  a good  crop  of  coleseed,  25 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  crops  of  wheat  obtained  upon  the  rtew  enclosures 
within  this  District,  and  where  the  soil  and  other  cir- 
cumstances have  been  regarded  as  favourable  to  its  cul- 
ture, are  usually  after  such  ground  has  been  marled  or 
chalked  subsequent  to  a crop  of  turnips  procured  from 
the  ashes  obtained  by  paring  and  burning.  The  seed 
.applied  on  these  occasions  is  usually  about  13  pecks, 
sown  broad-cast,  ploughed  or  harrowed  in : produce 
18  bushels,  of  581b.  each  per  acre. 

The  land  being  required  to  be  laid  into  five,  ten,  of 
fifteen  feet  ridges,  the  horses  at  seed-time  Usually  walk 
in  the  furrows,  drawing  the  harrows,  two  or  three  upon 
a ridge,  by  swingletrees  properly  adjusted  to  equalize 
the  draught,  supposing  three  light  seed-harrows,  to 
make  them  all  bear  equally  on  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
larger  lands.  When  the  land  is  such  as  to  require  its 
being  laid  into  smaller  ridges,  it  is  consequently  of  a 
tough  and  heavier  nature,  and  a coarser  harrow  is  re- 
quired to  cover  the  seed ; these  harrows  are  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  they  are  to  work  upon;  and 
two  smaller,  but  heavier  harrows,  are  found  neces* 
sary  to  work  lengthways  upon  the  five-feet  lands. 

The  seed  not  let  in  by  the  nine-share,  or  sown  broad- 
cast upon  the  clover-lays,  is  ploughed  under  as  much  ' 
as  possible,  carrying  about  five  furrows  to  the  yard  } 
but  when  the  ground  is  such  as  to  forbid  this  practice, 
and  that  it  is  even  too  wet  and  beaty  for  the  proper 
application  of  the  nine-share,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
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harrowing  above  noticed,  for  raising  a sufficiency  of 
mould,  and  duly  covering  the  seed. 

DISTRICT  r. 

The  wheat  culture  in  this  District  differs  in  ho  essen- 
tial points  from  many  of  the  practices  above  noticed. 
A thorough  winter  and  summer-fallow  is  contended  to  be 
occasionally  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  corn  ; not  that  any  objection  is 
urged  against  the  culture  of  legume  or  green  crops ; on 
the  contrary,  the  locality  of  situation  renders  the  cul- 
ture of  such  crops  not  only  common,  but  particularly 
valuable,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  are  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  great  price  they  usually  command, 
whether  such  legume  are  raised  for  man  or  beast. 

A large  proportion  of  this  District,  as  well  in  Pottsea 
and  Haling  Island  as  on  the  main  land,  lies  in  open 
common- field,  and  under  a three-fold  course  of  hus- 
bandry ; formerly  two  crops  and  a fallow,  but  of  late 
years  the  breach,  or  fallow-field,  is  Very  extensively 
cultivated  with  miscellaneous  green  crops,  all  of  which 
are  always  off  in  time  to  admit  the  land  being  prepared 
for  receiving  the  seed,  which,  with  the  residue  of  such 
field  or  fields  as  may  have  been  Under  a long  or  short 
fallow  the  preceding  summer,  previous  to  the  last  earth 
of  the  fallows,  the  ordinary  dressing  is  spread  upon 
the  land,  as  also  at  the  close  of  the  preparation  after 
green  crops,  provided  such  has  not  been  previously  ex- 
pended for  the  production  of  such  Crops.  These  are 
,,  the  common  preparations  for  wheat  in  the  open  fields 
of  Portohcsfer,  Havant,  the  islands,  See.  and  which 
the  mean  of  several  statements  collected  on  the  SuTVey, 
averages  a produce  of  about  26  bushels  per  acre. 

Upon  the  strong  loams  iu  the  enclosed  part  of  the 
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District,  In  the  islands  as  well  as  upon  the  main  land, 
the  wheat  crop  is  most  frequently  preceded  by  a tho- 
rough winter  and  summer-fallow;  these  fallows  are 
asually  dressed  with  a compost  of  town  dung  or  other 
home  manure,  and  which,  on  a mean  of  several  state* 
merits  procured  in  different  parts  of  the  District,  rarely 
fall  short  of  averaging  a produce  of  30  bushels  pet 
•ere. 

Grey  pease  and  beans  are  also  cultivated  on  thesa 
lands,  in  preparation  for  wheat:  these  arish,  or  brush- 
fallows,  being  completely  cleansed  and  manured,  the 
wheat  follows,  with  a result  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
the  average  produce,  from  a thorough  winter  and  sam- 
mer- fallow  of  such  lands. 

When  these  loams  are  found  clean  after  oats  or  bar* 
fcy,  and  that  they  have  not  been  sown  with  the  tempo- 
rary grasses,  they  are  often  cultivated  with  wintet 
tares,  sown  immediately  after  harvest ; these  being 
penned  regularly  off  with  sheep  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  affords  an  excellent  dressing  to  such 
lands,  which  being  afterwards  prepared  with  the  ne- 
cessary tillage  for  the  reception  of  the  seed-wheat,  sel- 
dom fails  in  producing  less  than  28  bushels  per  acre. 

The  mild  gravelly  loams  are  sometimes  sown  with 
early  blue,  or  while  pease,  or  opened  for  early  Or  late 
tnnrips  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring.  The  pea 
arish  being  cleansed  and  manured,  is  with  the  early 
turnip  ground  sown  with  wheat ; the  late  turnips  ate 
carried  forward  for  future  use,  and  the  ground  is  sown 
With  spring  corn  and  seeds,  which  latter,  receiving  a 
light  dressing  of  dung,  or  about  80  bushels  of  town 
ashes  per  acre,  are  once  or  twice  mown,  when  the  clo- 
trer-lay  is  neatly  ploughed  under  for  wheat  sown  brtad- 
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aast,  and  harrowed  in ; and  in  both  cases  averaging  a 
produce  of  about  28  bushels  per  acre. 

: Upon  the  long  or  short  fallows  in  this  District,  the 
wheat  is  frequently  put  in  upon  a stale  furrow  with  the 
nine-share  plough.  The  most  commonly  received  opi- 
nion among  the  farmers  upon  this  subject  is,  that  al- 
though the  nine-share  possesses  much  facility  (and 
which  is  often  of  the  very  .first  consequence  in  a catch- 
ing seed-time),  still  the  ploughing  of  the  seed  under*, 
when  it  can  be  properly  performed,  about  five  furrow* 
to  the  yard,  invariably  secures  with  less  seed  a more 
regular  plant,  and  uniformly  proves  upon  loose  and 
hollow-bottomed  ground  the  most  effectual  preventive 
against  root-fallen,  knce-socken,  or  crippled  wheat, 
whether  sown  after  pease,  potatoes,  turnips,  tares,  cab- 
bages, or  any  sort  of  garden-stuff.  The  whole  of  the 
seed  being  thus  placed  at  a more  equal  and  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  surface,  is  less  subject  to  depredation 
from  the  larks  and  rooks ; the  plant  has  an  opportunity 
Of  forming  its  coronal  roots  at  a proper  distance  from 
the  settled  surface  of  the  field,  and  which  it  could  not 
do  were  the  seed  deposited  above  that  point,  which 
would  not  only  subject  it  to  be  thrown  out  upon  the 
surface  by  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  of  winter, 
but  the  few  feeble  fibres  which  might  strike  from  th« 
crown  of  the  plant  along  the  surface,  could  never  be 
expected  to  sustain  the  plant  to  maturity.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  when  the  coronal  roots  are  formed  at  a pro- 
per depth  (say  from  one  inch  and  an. half  to  (wo  inches 
below  the  settled  surface  of  the -field),  the  plant  will  be 
far  less  liable  to  be  lodged  by  storms  and  heavy  rains  ; 
this,  however,  from  their  excessive  violence,  at  the 
heaviness  of  the  crop,  taking  place,  the  foothold  the 
“ . pknt 
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plant  has  now  in  the  ground,  so  long  as  there  is  any 
sap  or  growing  rigour  in  it,  will  enable  it  to  rise  from 
a' temporary  prostration,  and  preserve  it  in  a safe  and 
more  erect  posture  until  its  seed  is  ripened,  and  that  it 
is  read y to  be  shorn. 

The  most  approved  season  for  sowing  wheat  in  this 
District  is  as  early  as  possible  after  Michaelmas.  The 
late  sown  wheats,  if  any  after  Christmas,  are  univer- 
sally subject  to  mildew,  particularly  in  tbe  islands, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  harbours  upon  the  main- 
land ; but  when  the  wheat  is  sown  in  due  season,  it  is 
not  represented  to  be  nearly  as  liable  to  be  affected  with 
this  disease. 


district  n. 

The  wheat  husbandry  pursued  in  this  District,  is  to 
winter  and  summer.fallow,  or  to  let  the  preparation 
for  wheat  consist  of  a previous  brown  straw  crop  of 
pease,  beans,  or  tares.  These  arishes  are  always  dressed 
and  frequently  manured  in  the  manner  before  noticed. 
Oafs  are  also  made  the  breaking  crop  upon  these  lands, 
which  are  sown  upon  the  first,  or  flag  earth,  and  their 
stubble  ■winter  and  summer-fallowed  for  wheat.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  latter  practice  carries  with  it 
no  inconsiderable  force : the  inverted  green  sward,  when 
under  a crop  of  oats,  becomes  completely  rotten,  or  is 
at  least  made  so  very  tender  by  the  ensuing  winter, 
when  it  is  again  turned  towards  the  surface,  that  one- 
half  of  the  labour  that  would  be  required  to  effect  its 
destruction,  if  attacked  within  a few  weeks  of  its  green 
state,  is  saved  (by  time  and  the  peculiar  position  in  - 
which  the  green  sward  is  placed  during  summer),  and 
as  upon  such  occasions  every  effort  is  made  to  give  the 
wheat  land  a proper  dressing  of  manure,  this  is  found 
■ • 1 3 ta 
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to  operate  with  more  effect,  when  combined  with  the 
old  rotten  green  sward,  than  could  possibly  be  expected 
were  it  applied  when  the  late  turf  was  in  a less  decow- 
pounded  state. 

When  circumstances  have  not  permitted  the  usual; 
dressings  to  be  applied  upon  a long  fallow  for  wheat, 
and  that  the  stubble  is  elean  and  in  good  order,  it  is  no 
uncommon  practice  to  dung  the  arish  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  and  sow  upon  the  inverted  dunged  stubbles 
the  common  horse  or  tick  bean  $ this  serves  to  vary  the 
application  of  manure  on  these  strong  lands,  which 
otherwise  are  usually  spread  upon  the  clean  fallows,  the 
young  clover,  or  in  this  mode  in  preparation  for  beans 
the  arish  of  which  being  well  cleansed,  the  field  is 
ploughed  into  five  or  ten  feet  ridges,  and  the  wheat 
sown  broad>cast  and  harrowed  in.  To  prevent  the  too 
frequent  recurrence  to  broad  red  clover  on  these  lands, 
and  the  more  effectually  to  ensure  a plant  when  gown, 
winter  or  spring  tares  are  also  cultivated  on  the  wheat 
stubbles  in  the  place  of  beans,  but  without  dung,  and 
penned  of  in  preparation  for  a follow  ing  crop  of  wheat. 
"When  the  clover  plant  is  clean  and  good,  wheat  often 
follows  on  the  clover  stubbble  ; but  if  the  clover  fails, 
and  that  the  trefoil,  white  clover,  and  ray-grass,  is  per* 
mitted  to  remain  for  three  years,  this  rest  and  pasturage 
is  considered  equal  to  a dressing  of  dung,  and  the 
old  lay  is  either  broken  up  for  oats  to  be  sown  upon  the 
flag  earth,  or  it  receives  a thorough  winter  and  summer 
fallow  for  wheat  without  manure.  These  heavy  lands 
are  stated  to  lay  frequently  at  rest  for  seven  years,  and 
then  undergo  the  treatment  here  noticed  : on  the  whole, 
the  quantity  of  wheat  usually  sown  in  the  different 
par<6  of  this  District,  is  not  in  proportion  to  w hat  lia* 
been  noticed  on  similar  stiff  soils  on  the  main  land,  and 
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which  may  ia  a great  measure  be  referred  to  tl»e  very 
little  town  or  foreign  manure  used  here,  or  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  island.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  for 
these  soils  is  seldom  less  than  thirteen  pecks  per  acre  ; 
it  is  always  sown  broad-cast  upon  five  or  ten  feet  ridges, 
dragged  and  harrowed  in,  and  yielding  an  average 
produce  of  24  bushels  of  $2  lb.  each  per  acre. 

> hj$trict  rit. 

Upon  the  mild  gravelly  and  sandy  loams,  varying 
much  in  their  quality,  and  in  like  manner  dispersed 
through  different  parts  of  the  island,  the  preparation 
for  wheat  is  sometimes  by  a short  or  Midsummer  fal- 
low,  but  more  frequently  by  white,  blue,  or  the  Marl- 
borough grey  pease,  early  turnips,  winter  and  sum- 
mer tares,  and  clover. 

A dressing  is  universally  applied  on  the  short  or 
bastard  summer-fallow  for  wheat,  as  also  upon  the 
green  crops  ground,  provided  that  all,  or  a part  of  the 
common  dressing,  which  chiefly  consists  of  farm-yard 
and  home  stable  dung,  mixed  up  with  pond  and  ditch 
mud,  road-scrapings,  hedge-row,  or  other  fresh  mould, 
has  not  been  already  expended  in  procuring  such  green 
crops.  To  vary  the  course  from  clover  wheat,  the 
wheat-stubbles,  instead  of  being  sosvn  with  turnips,  are 
sawn  with  white  or  the  Marlborough  pease:  these 
arishes  are  then  well  cleansed  and  manured  for  wheat. 
Winter  tares  also  occur  on  the  wheat-stubbles,  fed  off 
early,  and  succeeded  by  wheat,  which  is  always  sown 
before  the  middle  of  November.  In  all  these  cases  the 
wheat  is  sown  broad-cast  upon  ten-feet  lands,  ploughed 
or  harrowed  in,  and  on  an  average,  requiring  about  12 
pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre ; but  as  there  is  no  less  dis- 
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parity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  occupier*  of  this 
Pistrict,  than  there  is  variety  in  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
its  annual  produce  of  wheat  must  not  be  described 
otherwise  than  as  fluctuating  between  18  and  26  bushels 
per  acre.  It  must  here  be  observed,  that  the  cedar- 
coloured  sand  and  gravelly  loams,  are  most  generally 
under  a four-fold  course  of  management  with  turnip 
•wheat,  or  wheat  upon  the  clover-lay.  The  inferior 
and  grey  gravelly  sandy  loams  art  subject  to  a routine 
of  five  shifts,  two  of  which  comprehend  grass  and  a 
short  summer-follow;  the  other  three  consist  of  white 
straw,  and  turnips,  or  brown  straw  crops,  or  other 
green  ones  in  preparation  for  wheat,  oats,  or  barley, 

district  nn. 

This,  like  every  other  country  of  the  like  nature, 
affords  much  variety  of  soil,  although  the  substratum 
is  ultimately  the  same.  For  brevity  sake,  we  shall 
however  divide  what  appears  necessary  to  notice  on 
the  present  occasion,  into  the  light  and  the  stronger 
land  husbandry.  In  the  light  land  practice,  the  pre- 
paration for  wheat  is  either  tares,  coleseed,  or  late  tur- 
nips, all  of  which  are  regularly  penned  off,  and  for 
which  the  ground  was  ploughed  soon  after  Christmas  ; 
or  a short  fallow  began  at  Midsummer,  upon  land 
either  subsequently  dunged,  or  manured  with  the  sheep- 
fold.  The  seed  usually  required  on  such  lands,  is 
about  14  pecks,  sown  broad-cast  upon  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve-pace  lands,  dragged  and  harrowed  in,  and 
usually  averaging  a produce  of  22  bushels  per  acre. 

Upon  the  strong,  flint,  and  chisselly  loams,  a tho- 
rough winter  and  summer-fallow  is  deemed  occasion- 
ally  necessary,  for  preserving  in  fruitful  vigour  such 
lands;  and  to  which  is citfier  added  sheep-folding,  one 
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head  (including  ewes,  lambs,  or  wethers)  per  square 
yard,  ora  proportionate  dressing,  of  a mixing  similar 
to  that  above  noticed.  The  wheat-stubbles  are  liens 
sometimes  sown  with  winter  or  spring  tares,  folded  re- 
gularly off,  and  thus  a preparation  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained for  a second  crop  of  wheat. 

It  is  a matter  of  no  small  surprize,  seeing  the  gene- 
ral intelligence  of  the  flock-masters  in  this  island,  and 
the  great  inconveniences  to  which,  from  the  want  of  wa- 
ter-meadows, they  are  put  to  in  tlie  spring  of  the  year, 
for  a supply  of  food  for  the  ewes  and  Iambs,  that  hi- 
therto so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  culture  of 
the  Swedish  turnip,  or  to  the  sowing  of  rye  on  the 
wheat  or  other  stubbles  intended  for  turnips  the  ensuing 
season. 

The  seed-wheat  required  upon  these  loams,  is  about  * 
J2  pocks  per  acre.  It  is  always  sown  broad-cast  upon 
five  or  ten  feet  ridges,  let  in  with  the  nine-share,  or 
harrowed  under,  and  produces  on  a general  average, 
26  bushels  per  acre.  The  mean  weight  of  the  wheat 
crops  produced  upon  the  island,  compared  with  that 
cultivated  on  the  main  land,  is  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  millers,  allowed  to  Ire  from  If  to  21b.  per 
bushel  the  heaviest : it  is  certainly  held  in  very  high 
esteem  for  seed  (particularly  such  as  is  produced  upon 
the  mild  cedar-coloured  loams)  in  every  other  part  of 
the  county. 

. The  same  observation  formerly  made  with  regard  to 
the  common-field  husbandry,  w ill  applj'  in  tbis  place; 
for  although  two  crops  and  a fallow  is  the  ancient 
usage,  still  the  brench  or  fallow  field  is  commonly 
found  occupied  with  a large  proportion  of  green  crops. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  is  a full  proportion  of 

industry,  liberality,  and  intelligence,  to  Inc  n.et  with 
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among  the  occupiers  of  this  island,  it  must  stem 
Strange  to  say,  that  they  certainly  do  not  manure  go* 
nerally  so  highly  as  their  northern  neighbours ; or  why 
are  such  quantities  of  manure  suffered  to  be  shipped 
from  Hide  and  Cowes,  in  the  manner  it  has  been  stated 
to  the  Surveyor  to  be  the  case,  almost  every  week  in  the 
year  l In  the  southern  parts  of  tire  island,  the  occupa- 
tions arc  in  a manner  excluded  from  all  chance  af  pro- 
curing foreign  manure ; to  suffer,  therefore,  the  dung 
of  Newport,  or  the  other  towns,  to  be  transported  from 
the  island,  appears  as  great  a reproach  to  the  tenantry 
•f  the  country-,  as  it  is  certainly  a compliment  to  the 
vigilance  of  their  northern  neighbours. 

Spring  wheat  has  been  sown  in  the  island,  but  when 
put  in  so  late  as  Candlemas,  is  always  liable  to  mil* . 
dew ; an  effect  seldom  experienced  in  the  w heat  crop 
under  any  other  circumstances,  and  when  the  crop  is 
sown  in  due  season,  A lamentable  example  of  this 
practice  occurred  not  many  years  since,  of  an  inge- 
nuous and  speculative  farmer  sowing,  under  the  rtcontn 
mendation  of  high  authority,  about  hO  ceres  of  spring 
wheel,  the  average  produce  of  which  was  scarcely  a 
sack  of  nverchantablo wheat  per  acre;  and  (he  man  was 
Consequently  ruined. 

GfwmrJ.—Througliout  the  whole  of  this  county, 
the  wheat  is  commonly  rolled  with  a heavy  roller  in 
the  spring  of  the  year ; it  is  also  occasionally  harrowed, 
particularly  on  (lie  chalk  rubbly  and  strong  grey  loams,- 
both  of  which  are  extremely  liable  to  bake  and  encrust 
upon  the  surface,  in  such  a manner  as  to  set  the  plant 
first  after  heavy  rains  and  a sudden  drying  wind  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  • 

There  arc  but  few  parts  of  the  county  where  the  early 
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wheats  are  not  fed  by  sheep,  cows,  or  young  cattle,  in 
the  mqiilh  of  March,  and  sometimes  as  lute  as  new  Lady- 
day.  A great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among 
the  farmers  on  this  practice:  the  one  condemns  sheep- 
feeding on  accouut  of  the  wheat  being  pared  too  close; 
the  other,  from  the  destruction  and  havoc  made  among 
the  plant  by  the  cows  and  young  cattle  drawing  it  out 
of  the  ground.  Both  objections  are  unquestionably, 
just  and  well  grounded.  The  great  mischief,  however, 
which  results  from  this  practice  (at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Surveyor),  is  the  impediment  which  the  feeding 
occasions  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  that  at  a time 
when  its  first  effort  is  making  to  proceed  to  maturity ; 
it  seems  altogether  a direct  inversion  of  Nature,  and 
therefore  ought  always  to  be  abstained  from,  whenever 
it  can  be  omitted,  without  material  loss  or  injury  to  the 
sheep  stock  of  the  farm. 

The  advantage  supposed  to  arise  from  the  tillowing 
of  the  wheat  crop,  is  delusive  in  the  highest  degree; 
for  in  the  first  place,  the  plant  is  not  equally  pared 
down  throughout  the  field,  and  those  plants  which 
may  have  escaped  cropping,  will  on  a certainty  come 
to  the  sickle  ten  days  or  a fortnight  earlier  than  those 
which  may  have  been  eaten  close.  This,  however,  is 
still  not  the  worst  we  have  yet  to  notice,  for  as  in  the 
tillowing  of  the  plant,  or  throwing  up  succours,  a 
number  of  different  growths  may  always  be  observed, 
those  which  get  the  first  start  will  most  likely  continue 
it  ; and  hence,  an  extremely  irregular  grow  th  is  pro- 
duced in  the  wheat  crop,  retarding  its  coming  to  in- 
fection for  eight  or  ten  days ; and  when  harvested,  from 
the  vast  quantity  of  under  corn  necessarily  produced, 
inferior  both  in  quantity  and  inquality,  to  what  such  crop 
tvould  have  yielded  had  it  not  been  stopped  in  its  na- 
tural 
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tnral  progress  to  perfection,  and  thence  made  to  mul- 
tiply an  offspring  which  neither  the  constitution  of  the 
plant,  or  the  soil  in  which  it  was  growing,  could  bring 
to  perfection.  < 

A disease  called  pepper-corn,  is  sometimes  found 
among  the  wheat  in  this  county.  It  appears  only  par- 
tially to  affect  the  ears  of  wheat,  as  a part  of  the  same 
ear  w ill  be  perfectly  sound  whilst  the  other  part  is  filled 
with  pepper-corn — a round  imperfectly  formed  grain, of 
a blackish  colour,  exhibiting  on  its  inside  a yellowish 
kind  0/  meal  or  powder,  and  which  is  known  to  be 
much  propagated  by  sowing  the  same  seed  in  succes- 
sion for  several  years,  Jsxperiment  has  so  far  shewn, 
that  the  produce  of  an  ear  but  slightly  affected,  would 
produce  all  pepper-corn  Hie  following  year;  as  yet  no- 
thing has  been  discovered  or  suggested  as  the  means  of 
preserving  wheat  from  a liability  to  this  distemper ; 
and  it  is  therefore  highly  necessary,  that  the  utmost 
caution  should  be  used,  not  only  in  making  choice  of  a 
clean,  bright,  well  grown  sample  for  seed,  but  to 
change  such  seed  as  often  as  a failure,  either  in  quantify 
or  quality,  may  point  out  a necessity  for  so  doing. 

The  general  expense  of  weeding  the  wheat  crop 
through  the  county,  may  be  stated  at  &d.  per  acre. 
These  crops  are  seldom  hand-hoed,  but  when  upon  the 
wet  heavy  lands,  black  grass  is  likely  to  prevail  to  a 
considerable  extent,  a broad  share  is  worked  through 
the  furrows,  thus  destroying  that  which  would  other- 
wise have  escaped  the  reapers  at  harvest,  before  which 
time  the  seed  of  this  grass  is  seldom  ripe,  or  likely  to  be 
Shed  (led.  *,  • 

• Tire  ordinary  price  of  reaping,  binding,  shocking, 
or  setting  up  goqd  fair  crops  of  wheat  in  this  county, 
and  without  allowance  of  beor  or  any  other  advantage, 
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Is  10*.  per  acre.  Harvesting  ami  securing  in  the  stack 
or  mow,  taking  the  nvcrage  of  the  seasons,  first  cost, 
and  repair  of  com  staddles,  thatching  stacks,  thatching 
and  repairs  of  barns,  included,  about  8s.  fid.  per  acre. 
Thrashing  and  dressing  wheat  on  a general  average, 
3s.  fid.  per  quarter  through  the  county.  Grinding  and 
dressing  wheat  from  7\d.  to  8 d.  per  bushel. 

Before  we  quit  this  article,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
late a circumstance  of  curious  moment,  which  occurred 
in  this  county  not  long  since,  on  the  culture  of  a single 
grain  of  wheat.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1801,  a gentle- 
man named  Miller,  took  a plant  of  wheat  which  had 
been  sown  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  divided  it 
into  eighteen  parts  ; these  he  put  into  the  ground, 
where  they  remained  undisturbed  until  the  latter  end  of 
September,  when  he  again  took  them,  and  subdividing 
them  into  sixty-seven  parts  of  roots,  replanted  them, 
and  where  they  remained  until  the  end  of  March  : the 
plants  were  now  a third  time  taken  up,  separated  into 
500  roots,  and  again  replanted  in  his  garden.  Mr. 
Miller  reaped  this  little  harvest,  and  found  that  by 
this  process  a single  grain  had  been  made  to  produce 
21,109  ears,  containing  570,000  grains,  measuring 
ibree  pecks  and  three  quarters,  and  weighing  57  lb. 


SBCX.  II. BYE. 

. f ..  • .*  . * 

The  part  of  the  county  where  rye  is  principally 
cultivated  for  a crop,  is  upon  some  of  the  light 
sands  in  the  valley  of  the  A von,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Christ  Church,  bordering  upon  the  New  Forest.  In  this 
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light,  however,  its  culture  is  not  sufficient  to  demand 
a more  particular  notice.  In  most  other  parts  of  the 
County  (the  Isle  of  Wight  excepted),  rye  forms  an 
important  article  for  early  spring  food,  and  when  it  i» 
afterwards  suffered  to  remain  for  a crop  (but  which 
tartly  happens),  its  produce  is  about  eighteen  bushels 
per  acre.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown,  whether  for 
♦pring  food  only  or  with  a view  to  a following  crop. 
Seldom  exceeds  six  pecks  per  acre. 


SECT.  IIX. — BARLEY. 

The  common  modes  of  cultivating  barley  in  this 
county  are  two,  one  after  turnips,  the  other  upon 
a wheat  stubble  which  has  been  winter-fallowed. 
When  the  turnips  hnve  been  necessarily  kept  for 
late  use,  many  objections  are  stated  against  the 
former  practice,  particularly  after  the  turnips  at  a late 
period  of  the  season  have  been  fed  off  in  wet  weather, 
and  that  an  opportunity  has  either  not  occurred,  or 
been  taken  to  plough  such  poached  land  before  it  got 
dry,  and  baked  hard  again.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  utmost  exertions  are  often  made,  though  in 
vain,  to  save  the  barley  season  ; the  alternative  in  such 
cases  is  reducer!  to  summer  tares,  or  early  turnips,  both 
fed  off,  and  succeeded  by  a crop  of  wheat. 

One  material  error,  however,  very  frequently  leads 
to  this  disappointment,  and  that  is,  in  the  deep  full 
earth  the  turnip  land  receives  in  the  first  instance  : this 
rising  ia  a close,  tough,  livery  slive,  and  s«on  after 
.followed  by  a dry  spell  of  weather,  the  patience  of  Job 
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und  the  labour  of  Hercules,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  tough  clingy  loams  in  any  reasonable  time, 
to  such  a tilth  as  is  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  barley  : 
would  it  not  therefore  on  such  occasions,  be  advisable 
to  let  the  first  earth  be  made  as  shallow  as  possible, 
provided  (he  ground  is  ploughed  clean,  to  operate  upoa 
the  surface  thus  loosener!  with  the  roll  and  harrows ; 
and  depend  upon  opening  and  pulverizing  the  undersoil 
with  that  most  valuable  of  all  implements  for  sach  a 
purpose,  Cook’s  iron-beam  scarifier  ? 

This  machine  working  crossways  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  land  may  have  been  ploughed,  would  bear 
equally  on  the  tops,  the  sides,  and  the  furrows  of  the 
fridges,  and  which  from  the  moist  tender  state  the.snb- 
toil  is  then  in,  a tilth  woukl  be  effected  in  a manner 
no  less  cheap  than  sudden  and  extraordinary,  to  every 
one  unacquainted  with  the  properties  of  that  valuable 
instrument.  At  the  will  of  tlte  farmer  a stirring  earth 
might  be  added  to  the  turnip  laud  thus  pulverized,  and 
the  barley  harrowed  in.  The  better  mode,  however, 
in  the  jadgmentof  the  Surveyor,  would  be,  to  sow  the 
barley  upon  the  scarified  land,  and  to  plough  it  under 
into  proper  sized  lands  or  ridges,  not  carrying  less  than 
five  furrows  to  the  yard. 

The  best  tilth,  however,  which  the  season,  the  time, 
and  the  implements  at  present  in  common  use  through 
the  county,  the  farmer  can  effect,  is  made,  and  the 
barley  is  sown  broad-cast  about  four  bushels  to  the 
acre,  dragged  and  harrowed  in,  and  sometimes,  but 
not  often,  let  in  with  the  nine-share  plough,  yielding 
an  average  produce  (deduced  from  a great  number  of 
examples  collected  on  the  Survey)  of  35  bushels,  weigh- 
ing about  50  lb.  each  per  acre. 

The  wheat  stubble  barley  is  generally  that  which  is 
« cultivated 
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cultivated  upon  stronger  land,  and  where  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  to  have  obtained  a proper  tilth 
without  a previous  winter-fallow  ; but  by  which  means 
a far  more  appropriate  tilth  is  procured,  than,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  could  possibly  be 
obtained  from  such  land,  unless  previously  opened  to 
the  operation  of  the  winter  frosts.  The  absence,  however, 
of  that  portion  of  feeding  manure  applied  for  the  tur- 
nip crop,  and  afterwards  increased  by  the  consump- 
tion of  such  crops  upon  the  ground,  is  always  evinced  in 
the  growing  vigour  of  the  wheat  stubble  barley,  al- 
though sown  upon  a better  tilth,  and  generally  at  n more 
favourable  season,  and  with  the  addition  of  at  least  half 
a bushel  of  seed  per  acre  : this  will  not,  however,  on  a 
general  statement  through  the  county,  reach  the  turnip 
barley  produce  by  four  and  an  half  or  five  bushels  per 
acre.  This  barley  is  also,  from  the  nature  of  the  land, 
less  round  in  (he  grain,  thicker  skinned,  and  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  by  at  least  2 lb.  per  bushel. 

Here,  or  winter  barley,  is  sometimes  sown  upon  loose 
hollow-bottomed  land  after  potatoes,  under  which  cir- 
cumstance it  is  found  to  answer  uncommonly  well. 
One  of  its  principal  advantages,  besides  that  of  making 
very  good  hog  food,  is  that  of  bearing  to  be  close  fed 
down  once  or  twice,  and  to  the  middle  of  May,  with 
ewes  and  lambs,  and  afterwards,  like  rye,  to  stand  over 
for  a crop.  The  seed  required  is  about  four  bushels, 
sown  broad-cast  and  harrowed  in,  and  yielding  an  ave- 
rage produce  of  SO  bushels,  weighing  45  lb.  each  per 
acre. 

The  naked  or  Siberian  barley,  was  also  observed  upon 
the  Survey  as  being  cultivated  upon  a winter-fallow 
after  wheat : it  was  sown  broad-cast  about  three 
bushels  per  acre,  dragged  ami  harrowed  under,  anil 
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afforded  a produce  of  28  bushels  of  60  lb.  each  per 
acre.  This  barley  has tbeen  malted , and  the  Surveyor 
has  drank  some  very  good  beer  produced  from  it.  The 
principal  point  found  necessary  to  guard  against  in 
preparing  this  malt  for  the  mash,  is  to  take  care  that 
it  is  not  too  much  broken  by  grinding  ; for  in  that  case 
the  whole  mass  runs  into  a pulp  or  pudding,  when  it 
becomes  extremely  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impos- 
sible, to  draw  the  wort  from  it.  The  Siberian  barley 
malt  should  be  therefore  barely  cracked,  and  not 
ground,  and  which  may  easily  be  done  by  raising  the 
running  stone,  or  properly  adjusting  the  mill,  if  steel; 
when,  as  the  extract  is  certainly  equal  in  quality  with 
the  wort  produced  from  commOn  barley,  so  will  its 
quantity  exceed  it  1ft  the  proportion  of  six  to  fire,  that 
being  the  relative  weight  of  either  barley. 

After  the  seeds  arc  sown  upon  the  barley,  or  in  cases 
where  no  seeds  are  sown,  the  last  tillage  operation  is 
rolling,  and  which  is  commouly  done  wi;h  a light 
roller  drawn  by  one,  or  tit  most  two  horses,  and  thus 
the  ground  is  left  smooth  for  mowing  at  harvest. 

As  there  are  commonly  a number  of  thistles  and  other 
■Weeds  in  the  barley,  particularly  that  which  follows  a 
crop  of  wheat,  the  common  expense  of  destroying  them, 
with  other  trumpery,  is  estimated  at  8 d.  per  acre. 

The  ordinary  expense  of  mowing  by  contract  through 
the  county,  arid  consequently  without  any  allowance 
of  beer  or  victuals,  may  be  taken  as  hereafter  stated 
per  acre.  The  awning  iron  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
made  use  of  in  this  county.  The  malting  expenses 
are,  duty  34*.  8 cl. ; making  and  drying  5 s.  3d.,  and 
grinding  I*,  id.  per  quarter.  The  awrts  or  chaff  is^ 
Usually  mixed  with  wheat  hulls,  and  given  to  horses 
With  their  ordinary  allowance  of  corn,  or  they  arc  aH 
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mixed  up  together,  and  so  gi  ven  with  cut  straw  or  bay. 
The  common.  price  o£  grinding  barley  is.  4 d.  pt» 
bushel;  but  little  of  this. grain  is.  used  as  bread  coin  by 
the  peasantry  or  other  inhabitants  of  the.  county. 

' 

**  . / 

SECT.  IV. — -OATS. 

A vjerv  general  crop*  the  tillage  for- wljicli.  is  simple, 
and  easily  performed.  The  manner  in  which  the  cuW 
ture  of  this  c;rop  is  pursued,  in  this  county,,  is  after  two 
preceding  white  straw  crops,  in  direct  succession  to  a 
wheat  crop,  on  the  strong  clay  loams,  and.  upon  the 
flag  earth,  as  before  noticed-.  . , 

From  the  state  of  exhaustion  to  which  the  land  will 
necessarily  be  reduced  by  two  preceding  white  strata 
crops,  the  produce  from  six  or  seven  bushels  of  seed, 
very  often  does  not  exceed  thirty  bushels  per  acre.. 
These  are  sown  broad-cast,  and  whenever  possible, 
upon  a stale  furrow,  from,  the  first  to  the  15th  March  ; 
sometimes  let  in  with  the  nine-share,  but  mote  generally- 
dragged  and  harrowed  in. 

Little  difference  is  observed  in  thqir  culture,  whether 
they,  arerthe  third  crop,  as  in  the  above  instance,  or 
that  they  immediately  succeed  to  a crop  of  wheat. 
The  same  quantity  of  oats  are  sown  upon  the  inverted, 
wheat  stubbles,  at  the  season  before  noticed,  but  com- 
monly with  an  increased  produce  of  six  or  eight 
bushels  per  acre. 

When. the  old  lay  ground  is  broken  up  with  the  in- 
tention of  being  sown  with  oats,  this  is  done  as  early, 
as  possible  iu  the  preceding  winter,  aud  being  then  ju- 
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dicfonkly  ploughed-  to  a gwd'fuH  pitch,  the  action  df 
the  frost  upon  the  fresh  surface  is  generally  sufficient 
to  allow  an-  ample  portion  of  mould  to  be  procured  for 
coming  the  seed  oats,  and  of  a neat  tilth  being  made 
aS  soon  as  tile  land  becomes  sufficiently  dry  to  be  worked 
after  Candlemas  t upon  these  occasions  little  short  df 
seven  bushels  are  sown,  and  the  average  deduced  from 
this  culture,  from  several  different  statements  pro- 
cured upon  the  Survey,  equals  a produce  of  88  bushels 
per  acre.  Thus  much  appears  neoewary  to  notice,  oh 
the  culture  of  the  common  blaok  or  white  oat  dirobgh 
the  county  ; the  average  weight’ of  which,  derived' from 
the  same  data,  equals  So  lb.  tbo  struck  Winchester 
bushel.  > ) 

With  regard  to>  the  Tartarian  odt,  something  fhrtfier 
is  to  be  observed.  This  grain,  however  justly  it  wak 
condemned  On  our  first1  knowledge  of  it,  has  from  early 
and  thick  sowing  been  found  most  wonderfully  to  inn- 
prove  within  a period  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years : by 
these  means  it  has  ih  a few  instances  been  brought  to  k 
Superior  quality  of  the  average  above  stated,  and  with 
tin  excess  in  quantity  to  the  amount  of  six  or  eight 
bushels  per  acre.  That  a progressive  improvement  is 
still  by  these  means  to  be  continued  on  this  species  of 
oat,  is  clear  in  the  opinion  of  many  gentlemen  who 
have  attended  to  the  progress  they  have  hitherto  made,. 

An  oat  which  Mr.  Mines,  of  Old  Alrcsford,  states 
to  weigh  40  lb.  the  struck  Winchester  bushel,  is  now 
cultivating  by  that  gentleman,  who  has  promised 
to  communicate  to  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, whatever  may  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  future 
culture  of  this  grain. 

Oafs  in  this  county  arc  generally  cultivated  for  the 
food  of  horses,  there  being  but  few  shelled  or  m&nufac- 
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lured  info  meal.  The  straw,  as  well  as  that  of  barley, 
is  of  considerable  value,  particularly  when  well  saved, 
and  that  young  seeds  have  grown  well  amongst  them 
for  wintering  cattle.  The  barley  straw  is  undoubtedly 
the  softer  of  the  two  for  the  mouths  of  cattle,  but  the 
oat  straw,  with  all  its  extraordinary  harshness,  is  in  the 
judgment  of  many  farmers  thought  to  possess  the  most 
nutritious  qualities. 

The  mowing,  gathering,  and  expense  of  harvesting 
this  crop,  may  be  placed  within  what  has  been  already 
stated  for  barley  : the  thrashing  and  dressing  will  also 
come  to  about  one-third  less  per  quarter. 

Upon  the  strong  lands  not  seeded  with  clover  or  other 
grasses,  the  oat  stubble  is  either  winter-fallowed  for 
wheat,  or  carries  a crop  of  winter  tares,  which  are 
folded  off  in  due  season  for  the  same  pnrpose. 

The  mild  gravelly  loams  sustaining  this  crop  are 
seeded  down  with  clean  clover  or  other  grass  seeds,  the 
former  on  a course  of  four  years,  the  latter  that  of 
£v« ; upon  the  still  more  light  sand  and  gravelly  lands, 
when  clover  and  other  grass  seeds  are  not  cultivated 
with  the  oats,  the  oat  stubble  is  either  winter-fal- 
lowed for  turnips,  or  is  occupied  with  rye  and  winter 
Jtares  in  preparation  for  the  same  crop. 


SECT.  ▼. PEASE. 


Different  sorts  are  very  generally  cultivated,  the 
tillage  of  which  is  simple,  and  excepting  the  hoeing, 
by  no  means  expensive  : that  bestowed  for  the  par- 
tridge or  Marlborough  grey  pea,  is  chiefly  confined  to 
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the  flag  earth,  with  subsequent  harrowing  to  cover  the 
seed  ; or  the  pease  are  sown  upon  once  ploughing  a 
wheat,  barley,  or  oat  stubble,  generally  broad-cast: 
the  partridge  or  common  grey  pea,  four  bushels ; the 
Marlborough  grey  three  bushels  and  a half  per  acre. 
These  crops  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  always  put  in 
before  the  middle  of  March,  and  when  either  of  them 
do  hit,  they  prove  extremely  valuable,  not  only  from 
the  quantity  of  hog  food  they  afford,  but  from  their 
meliorating  effect  upon  the  soil,  which  is  usually,  and 
as  before  noticed,  cleansed  and  manured  for  wheat. 
So  truly  sensible  are  the  Irish  farmers  of  this  fact,  that 
when  a field  iu  that  country  will  scarcely  return  the 
seed  of  oats  that  may  have  been  used  upon  it,  grey  pease 
are  sown  about  St.  Patrick’s  day  upon  the  first  earth, 
and  that  crop  hitting,  is  the  certain  forerunner  of  a good 
crop  of  wheat,  and  without  manure.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  pease  do  not  take,  there  is  nothing  tends  more 
to  the  fouling  of  the  soil,  than  the  great  burthen  of 
rubbish  they  uniformly  give  rise  to.  But  this  crop  is 
sometimes  most  abundant  in  straw  or  haulm,  with  little 
or  no  fruit ; here  the  meliorating  effect  of  the  covering 
during  the.  summer  sun,  is  not  abated,  although  its 
immediate  value  to  the  farmer  is  so  small  as  to  induce 
him  to  plough  such  crops  under  for  manure,  a circum- 
stance that  occurred  in  too  many  places  in  the  course 
of  the  last  summer,  in  order  to  subdue  the  trumpery, 
and  restore  to  the  soil  a part  of  which  it  may  have  bern 
deprived  in  sustaining  such  a burthen.  The  mode 
which  the  Surveyor  would  suggest  in  these  cases,  would 
be  that  of  ploughing  the  whole  under  at  a good  fair 
pitch,  and  to  brush  in  rape  or  turnip  seed,  or  perhaps 
both,  upon  the  fresh  mould,  and  which  should  be 
penned  oft'  in  time  for  wheat  to  be  sown  before  the 
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middle  of  November.  A main  object  in  sowing  green 
crops  where  the  pea  crop  may  have  missed  eillirr  in 
haulm  or  fruit,  is  that  by  lightly  harrowing,  and  after- 
wards compressing  ihe  soil  with  a heavy  roller,  it  be- 
comes so  compact  as  to  life  able  to  retain  that  portion  of 
moisture  necessary  to  promote  the  dissolution  of  the  pea 
vine,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  summer  months, 
and  before  it  was  again  turned  to  the  surface  in  pro  pa* 
ration  for  a crop  of  wheat.  Und«T  this  very  uncertain 
view  of  the  culture  of  pease,  it  is  perhaps  risking  to© 
much  to  state  any  proportion  that  should  be  regarded 
ns  a fair  average  produce,  in  a period  of  forty  year* 
experience,  the  Surveyor  has  seen  many  crops  of  pease 
entitled  to  the  destiny  which  several  Adds  experienced 
in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  ; be  has  also  witnessed 
in  that  time,  ascending  from  a crop  of  no  other  value 
than  to  be  ploughed  under  for  manure,  various  grada- 
tions of  tlie  common  grey  pea  produce,  to  a last  full 
paid,  or  81  bushels  per  aGre. 

The  early  Charlton,  other  while  and  blue  pease, 
and  the  black  eyed  pearl  pea,  are  cultivated  with  vari- 
ous results,  on  the  light  tender  loams  in  tbe  southern 
parts  of  tire  county,  and  Isle  of  Wight.  They  are 
sometimes  drilled  eighteen  Inches  a-part,  though  the 
most  common  mode  is  to  sow  them  broad-cast  on  the 
flag  earth,  and  harrow  them  in.  As  these  pease  are  all 
found  to  favour  a warm  and  dry  situation,  their  sowing 
often  commences  before  Christmas,  and  is  continued 
through  the  winter,  nt  such  tiroes  as  no  other  work  is 
particularly  required  to  be  done.  Tbe  early  pease  are 
mostly  sown  before  the  end  of  January,  requiring  an 
average  quantity  of  seed  from  three  and  a half  to  four 
bushels  per  acre.  These  crops  are  always  hoed  and. 
kept  as  clean  as  possible,  and  until  it  pmy  no  longer  be 
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safe  or  Uonvfewient  to  disturb  them,  or  that  they  may 

be  go  strong  as  to  overpower  any  rubbish  that  might 
get  up  among  them : they  are  always  harvested  in  time 
for  the  land  to  be  prepared  for  late  turnips,  or  to  be 
sown  with  wheat.  The  straw  or  haulm  of  these  crops, 
when  well  saved,  makes  very  good  rack  meat  for  horses, 
and  upon  which  they  are  generally  fed  till  Candlemas, 
Or  till  the  spring  work  so  far  presses  as  to  require  them 
to  be  racked  up  with  bay.  Although  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  state,  with  the  precision  so  carefully  aimed 
at  through  the  whole  of  this  Report,  what  may  be  the 
nearest  average  produce  of  these  crops,  still  the  most 
intelligent  cultivators  in  the  county  will  generally  allow, 
that  a statement  would  not  be  very  wide  of  the  mark,  if 
it  were  fixed  at  eighteen  bushels  to  the  acre. 

A considerable  mystery  still  seems  to  hang  over  cer- 
tain properties  of  these  pease,  with  regard  to  their  boil- 
ing well  for  soup  or  porridge;  good  boilers  being 
sometimes  sown  upon  fields  which  have  never  been 
known  to  refuse  yielding  a produce  possessing  a similar 
quality,  but  that  e&ct  afterwards  ceasing,  and  a hard 
indissoluble  pea  has  been  produced,  that  continued 
for  several  successive  periods;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  land  that  had  never  been  known,  or  even  Sus- 
pected of  being  able  to  communicate  a boiling  quality 
to  its  pease,  would  unexpectedly  give  to  the  produce 
of  an  hard,  and  allnost  impenetrable  pea,  all  the  pro- 
perties of  being  excellent  boilers.  Through  all  the 
cedar-coloured  sand  and  gravelly  loams  in  Devonshire, 
good  boilers  are  Stated  to  be  uniformly,  and  in  conti- 
nued succession  produced.  The  same  kind  of  soil, 
and  in  every  respect  under  similar  circumstances,  iii 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  will  only  occasionally,  and  by  ac- 
cident as  it  were,  produce  good  boding  pease.  Samfe 
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opinions  seem  to  refer  this  effect  to  a peculiarity  in  the 
seasons;  but  this  cannot  stand  against  a rrelt  known 
truth,  that  good  boilers  are  produced  every  season. 
Others  conceive,  that  a cause  operating  to  an  effect 
either  way,  may  be  connected  with  the  time  and  man* 
per  of  pulling  in  the  seed,  as  also  of  its  being  old  or 
pew  pease  that  may  have  been  used  for  the  purpose. 
At  all  events,  in  a country  like  this,  where  such  vast 
demands  are  annually  made  for  a supply  of  this  arti- 
cle, as.  well  for  our  maritime  as  domestic  use,  would  it 
not  be  deserving  a course  of  experiments  on  % well 
adapted  soil,  or  by  the  offer  of  a suitable  premium, 
make  it  worth  the  attention  of  farmers  eligibly  situated 

for  the  purpose,  to  enter  upon  such  a series  of  trials 

• 

as  may  tend  to  put  the  question  beyond  future  donbt, 
and  thus  establish  the  certainty  and  best  mode  of  col* 
ti rating  good  boiling  pease  l - 
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SECT.  VI. BEANS,, 

« »'  * 

Are  by  no  incans,  so  generally  cultivated  in  this 
county  as  the  nature  qf  the  brown  ejay  loams  would 
give  us  reason  to  expect.  Jn  the  woodland  parts  of  the 
county,  in  addition  to  their  being  sometimes  sown  broad* 
cast  iipoii  the  flag  earth,  it  is  no  uncommon  practice  fo^ 
p wheat-stubble  to  be  turned  pndcr  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  winter,  and  beans  dibbled  in  upon  the  stale  fur* 
row,  in  rows  set  out  with  a line,  and  in  vajious  di- 
rections lengthwise  and  across  the  lands  and  ridges. 
These  rows  are  about  13  inches  a-part,  and  require 
three  bushels  and  an  half  of  the  common  horse-bean, 
^nd  three  of  the  Kid  well,  to  plant  an  acre.  They  arq 
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usually  twice  hand-hoed,  at  an  expense  of  6».  per 
acre  each  time,  and  sometimes  finished  by  a moulding 
with  the  double-breasted  plough ; average  produce  .>0 
bushels  per  acre.  The  bean  arish,  as  before  noticed, 
ts  worked,  manured,  and  carried  forward  for  a second 
erop  of  wheat.  , •.  * 

.When  beans  precede  wheat  in  the  first  instance,  in 
fhe  place  of  a fallow,  the  ground  is  dunged  during 
winter,  and  the  manure  turned  under  the  flag  upon 
which  the  beans  arc  planted,  in  rows  about  15  inches 
a-part.  Seed  required  of  the  small  Kidwcll  two  and  an 
half,  of  the  larger  horse-bean  three  bushels  per  acre. 
These  are  commonly  twice  hand- hoed,  at  the  average 
expense  of  5s.  the  first,  and  4s.  6 d.  the  second  time 
per  acre,  and  almost  always  finished  with  the  double 
inould-board  plough  ; average  produce  38  bushels  per 
acre.  i 

In  other  parts  of  the  county  the  wheat-stubble  is  also 
winter-fallowed,  and  made  as  clean  as  possible,  by  the 
middle  of  February,  when  the  common  horse-bean  is 
dibbled  in  like  manner,  but  generally  lengthwise  upon 
the  ridges  at  15  inches  a-part,  using  the  same  quantity 
of  seed  for  the  same  distance  above-mentioned.  The 
intervals  here  are  first  horse-hoed,  then  once  or  twice 
hand-hoed,  at  an  expense  of  6s.  the  first  time,  and  4s. 
afterwards,  and  finally  finished  by  a moulding  with 
the  double-breasted  polugh  ; average  produce  36 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  small  tick-bean  is  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
so  generally  cultivated  as  the  common  horse-bean. 
This  bean  Is  seldom  pat  in  rows  nearer  than  18  inches; 
seed  required  about  two  bushels ; produce  about  30. 
Their  culture,  and  the  subsequent  appropriation  of  the 
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land,  maybe  very  well  understood  from  what  has  beOtl 
already  stated. 

When  beans  are  sown  broad-east,  which  Mtoifte- 
times  dene  on  a stale  furrow  after  wheat,  barley,  or 
oats,  the  quantity  of  seed  used  of  the  large  horse-bean, 
fire;  the  Kklwell  four  and  an  half;  and  the  small 
tick-bean  four  bushels  per  acre.  This  seed  is  always 
pat  in  as  deep  as  possible  with  the  drag  and  h arrows, 
and  the  furrows  are  commonly  closed  a good  fhll  pitch 
with  the  double  mould-board  plough.  They  are  hand- 
hoed  and  examined  from  time  to  time,  with  a view  of 
ltcejang  down  thistles  and  other  weeds.  Operations 
under  this  mode  of  culture,  are  often  attended  with 
heavy  and  ineffectual  expense,  and  rarely  exceed  a 
produce  of  35  bushels  per  acre. 

The  greater  part  of  Haling  Island  appears  well  cal- 
culated for  the  culture  of  brans,  but  hitherto  this  crop 
dors  not  appear  to  have  been  an  object  of  much  con- 
cern with  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  The  bean 
crop  is  generally  cut  down  with  areap-hook,  though  in 
one  instance  it  was  observed  drawing  up  by  the  roots, 
and  commonly  bound  into  small  sheaves  With  wheat- 
straw,  pea-haulm,  or  old  hop-bines. 


SECT,  Vll.— TABES, 

A most  valuable  green  crop,  and  generally  culti- 
vated to  be  used  in  that  state.  In  the  preceding  state- 
ments so  much  has  been  necessarily  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  to  render  a very  minute  discussion  in  this  place 
altogether  useless.  It  appears  to  be  generally  sown  at 

different 
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different  seasons ; the  first  immediately  after  harvest  on 
a wheat  or  other  stubble,  fresh  turned  under ; the  se- 
cond, urn!  those  designed  for  late  use,  are  sown  in  the 
spring  and  early  part  of  summer,  upon  ground  previ* 
on  sly  winter-fallowed  for  the  purpose. 

These  crops  arc  usually  sown  broad-cast,  and  har- 
rowed in ; the  winter  tares  requiring  seven,  and  the 
summer  tans  about  six  pecks  per  acre.  The  fhrmet 
are  often  fed  off  in  time  for  the  land  to  be  sown  with 
early  turnips,  succeeded  with  wheat ; the  latter  are 
also  folded  off  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  in  the 
place  of  beans,  pease,  or  clover,  in  preparation  for 
wheat  also.  When  rye  and  winter  tares,  winter  or 
summer  tares  only,  have  been  mown  for  soiling  horses, 
or  otherwise  consumed  than  where  they  grew,  swell 
parts  of  the  tare  land  always  receives  the  ordinary 
dressing  of  dung  or  sheep-folding  for  the  ensuing  crop 
of  wheat. 

It  should  be  an  object  with  most  farmers  to  reserve 
a small  portion  of  their  winter  and  summer  tares  for 
seed  ; the  uncertainty  of  procuring  tares  for  this  pur- 
pose, with  the  very  high  price  they  occasionally  bear, 
renders  this  precaution  absolutely  necessary ; the  most 
serious  injury  often  accrues  to  the  stock,  and  succeed- 
ing crops  of  the  occupation,  through  the  want  of  this 
important  provision  in  the  spring  and  early  part  of 
summer,  wlien  this  measure  is  adopted  (and  which  is 
certainly  becoming  far  more  general  than  formerly}.  It 
being  the  most  prime  and  promising  part  of  the  tare 
crop  that  is  usually  reserved  for  seed,  their  average 
produce  may  be  stated,  winter  tares  at  22,  summer 
tares.  18  bushels  per  acre. 

This  plant  in  a few  cases  has  been  mown  and  made 
into  hay  ; the  time  of  cutting  is  generally  choseu  when 

the 
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the  lower  pods  are  completely  formed  and  filled,  but 
not  ripe,  and  that  the  upper  part  ot  the  vine  is  in  full 
blossom.  The  hay  is  made  by  repeatedly  turning  the 
swarth  (or  rather  forks,  full  or  small  heaps,  into1  which 
the  tares  are  formed  in  cutting).  Tares,  when  made  into 
hay,  are  found  to  have  a nutritious,  though  rather 
heating  quality,  and  are  therefore  lowered  in  these  re- 
spects  by  their  being  given  with  inferior  hay;  a mea- 
sure  by  no  means  to  be  recommended,  as  the  horses 
will  uniformly  reject  the  hay  afier  picking  out  the 
tares.  The  better  way  therefore  would  certainly  be, 
to  cut  both  tares  and  hay  as  short  as  possible  in  a com- 
mon engine;  and  these  being  well  mixed  together, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  they  would  be  eaten  up  much 
cleaner,  provided  the  food  was  administered  in  small 
quantities,  and  that  the  last  sieveful  was  consumed 
before  the  following  one  was  put  into  the  manger. 


SECT.  VIII. — BUCK-WHEAT. 

With  all  the  agricultural  knowledge  we  pretend 
to  have  acquired  and  resort  to  in  our  general  practice, 
we  certainly  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  true 
value  of  this  grain,  cither  for  human  food,  or  in  the 
early  stage  of  fattening  swine.  In  Pennsylvania,  and 
through  all  the  middle  and  eastern  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, buck-wheat  is  sown  upon  once  ploughing  the 
wheat  or  rye-stubbies  immediately  after  harvest,  and 
which  is  there  generally  in  by  the  first  of  August.  The 
seed  is  sown  bro  » 1-cast  on  the  fresh  ploughed  ground, 
and  harrowed  in  about  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  In 
those  climates  this  crop  is  always  reckoned  to  require 
eleven  weeks  between  bushel  and  bushel.  The  month 
- • of 
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of  October  seldom  passes  without  new  buck-wheat 
meal  being  exhibited  in  all  the  large  market  towns  in 
that  country,  and  which  is  uniformly  cultivated  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned  upon  land  that  has  afforded  the 
preceding  harvest  either  a crop  of  wheat  or  rye.  • 

U pon  all  the  light  and  sandy  loams  in  the  provinces  of 
Utrecht,  Gnelderland,  Overyssel,  East  and  WestFriez- 
land,  and  generally  through  the  Lower  Circle  of  West- 
phalia and  Ducth  Brabant,  buck-wheat  is  universallycul- 
tirated  upon  winter  fallows,  and  sown  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  month  of  May.  Here  it  is  more  languid  in 
its  growth,  though  it  grows  to  a much  greater  height  and 
luxuriance  than  in  the  United  States  of  North  America ; 
for  whereas  in  America  it  seldom  exceeds  20  inches  or 
two  feet  in  height ; in  the  province  of  Bcntham  and  Guel- 
derland  it  has  been  observed  by  the  Surveyor  as  grow- 
ing with  regular  luxuriance  to  the  height  of  three  feet 
and  upwards.  From  the  correspondence  in  the  thickness 
of  fhc  plant  upon  the  ground,  he  conceives  that  nearly 
the  same  quantity  of  seed  is  used  in  Holland  as  Ame- 
rica ; but  t he  use  which  is  made  of  the  grain  in  the  for- 
mer country  is  far  more  important  and  extensive,  it 
being  regarded  as  a luxury  in  one  country,  and  an 
article  for  food  of  the  very  first  necessity  in  the  other. 

• In  Holland  and  Germany  it  forms  a considerable 
part  of  the  bread  corn  of  the  boors  and  peasantry ; and 
the  black  husks  of  bran  being  after  grinding  merely 
separated  from  the  meal  with  a coarse  sieve,  it  is  then 
used  for  pancakes  made  up  with  butter-milk,  and  in 
which  there  are  thin  slices  of  bacon  fried,  forming 
together  a strong,  wholesome,  and  palatable  food, 
affording  an  agreeable  change  to  the  coarse  rye-bread 
which  otherwise  seems  to  form  the  great  stall’  of  life  in 
those  countries.  . . 
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la  ibeUaited  Slates  of  America  much  more  poms  an 
taJi.cu  with  the  hack-wheat  meal,  which  after  grinding 
is,  boltoii  and  dressed  into  first  and  second  meal ; the 
bran  husks  or  oil'll  is  made  use  of  for  the  pigs.  Tiro 
flour  of  either  quality,  is  made  up  oVer  night  with 
yeast  and  water  ;;  this  being:  kept  warm  through  the 
night  near  the  wood' embers,  by  morning  it  has  risen  t<r 
a light  and  frothy  consistence,  when  it  is  baked  upon 
what  is.  there  called  a griddle,  in  thin  cakes  resembling 
the  London  crumpets,  and  which  are  generally  btWlcred 
and  sent  U|>  for  breakfast,  or  warmed  ever  again  for  tear 
in  the  afternoon.  This,  griddle  consists  of  a circular 
cast-iron  plate  about  half  an  inch,  thick,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  sine  of  the  family,  from  six  to  nine  inches 
in  diameter  :■  it.  ia  suspended  upon  a triangular  frame 
over  the  fire,  or  plaoed  upon. a trivet  over  hot  coals  ; a 
small  linen  bag  or  cushion  filled  with  hog’s- lard  is 
lightly  rubbed  over  the  hot.  platemr  griddle,  .bet  ween  the 
baking  of  each,  cake  and1’  the  spreading  of  the  buck- 
wheat batter.  These  cakes,  when  properly  prepared 
and  dressed,  are  far  mure  light  and  spongy  than  any 
other  of  so  simple  a preparation  in  the  whole  artof 
cookery,  and  are  regarded  by  the  first  familiar, in  those 
countries  as  one  of  Ike  greatest  luxuries  with  which  they 
can  treat,  their  friends  during  the  continuance  of  win- 
ter; not  from  any  wont  of  what  in  other  respects  may 
be  considered  as  European  luxuries,  there  being  as 
great  a profusion  of  such  dainties;  in  that  eon  airy, 
as  there  is  liberality  in  its  inhabitants  for  presenting 
them  to  strangers,  ami  otherwise  exercising  the  kindest 
offices  of  respect  and  hospitality. 

“ The  tittle  book -wheat  sown  in  this  ooanty  is*  chiefly 
by  gentlemen,  in  small  spots  within  their  woods  and 
plantations,  for  their  pheasants.  A few  instances  oc- 
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eurred  upon  the  Survey*  of  buck-wheat  being  sown 
with  % view  of  ploughing  it  under  for  manure ; but  of 
its  more  valuable  use  for  bread  corn*  or  hr  the  early 
stage  of  fattening  swine,  or  other  animals,  little  seems 
known,  or  at  least  practised,  in  any  part  of  these 
united  kingdoms,  tire  colonies  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Ca- 
nada perhaps  excepted.  - 


SECT.  IX.— TPBNTPS. 


This  valuable  plant  seems  to  be  daily  gaining 
ground  among  the  most  respectable  farmers  and  best 
agricultural  characters  in  the  county.  Although  there 
may  be,  and  annually  is,  a large  extent  of  ground'  cul- 
tivated with  this  plant,  upon  what,  strictly  speaking, 
is  not  good  turnip  land,  because  it  will  seldom'  admit 
the- twrnips  being  fed  off  in  due  season  without  injury 
to  the  stock  or  land,  still  the  practice  upon  good  and1 
sufficient  grounds  is  so  far  increasing,  as  greatly  to  di- 
minish one  of  the  most  formidable  evils  agriculture 
can  possibly  be  liable  to,  that  of  not  having  a suffi«* 
ciency  of  food  to  carry  the  necessary  stock  of  the  oc- 
cupation, without  incalculable  loss  and  difficulty, 
through  the  winter,  < 

Experience  has  gradually  taught  the  most  judicious' 
management  of  the  different  sorts  of  turnips  at  present' 
known  in  this  county  : this  has  greatly  contributed'to- 
lessen  the  solicitude  and  risk  that  must  ever  accom- 
pany that  interregnum  which  must  necessarily  occur 
in  every  country  between  the  end  of  the  old  year’s  sup- 
ply ami  the  coming  in  of  the  new.  It  may  also  be* 
observed,  that  however  averse  tbe  ground  may  seem  to- 
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a second  sowing  of  the  same  sort  of  turnips,  -where  the 
first  have  missed,  still  a change  of  seed,  bearing  a va* 
ricty  in  the  species,  will  be  less  liable  to  fail*  provided 
the  land  is  in  such  a condition  as  ought  to  warrant  its 
bearing  a crop  of  turnips  at  all. 

The  turnips  produced  upon  the  stronger  loams,  not 
possessing  so  good  a feeding  quality  as  those  grown 
upon  lighter  and  drier  soils,  w ill  not  be  sufficient  to 
discourage  their  culture,  until  we  become  acquainted 
with  a better  substitute  for  the  purpose  they  are  de- 
signed to  answer.  The  profits  accruing  upon  the  stock; 
whilst  they  are  feeding  off 

- > 

f 

The  early  Tankard  Turnip — Upon  such  land,  ex- 
clusive of  the  benefit  which  follows  from  their  teathe, 
is  amply  sufficient  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  recom- 
mend the  practice,  in  every  other  part  of  England.* 
This  turnip,  which  would  neither  stand  the  common 
winters  of  this  climate  upon  any  soil,  or  yield  nutri- 
ment for  weight  with  any  other  of  the  species,  proves 
an  admirable  preparation  for  wheat  upon  all  lands, 
whether  light  or  heavy,  provided  they  are  fed  off  in 
time  for  wheat  to  be  sown  by  the  middle  of  November.. 

J 

The  Norfolk  While  Loaf,  the  Green  and  Purple 
Rounds — Are  those  which  form  the  grand  supply  , for 
carrying  the  stock  through  the  winter,  and  which  pro- 
vision may  be  again  most  advantageously  continued 
through  the  trying  months  of  March,  April,  and  per- 
haps half  May,  by  recourse  to  the 

j ' * * t 

Ruta  Baga , or  Swedish  Turnip— And  the  still  more 
recently  introduced  Hungarian  turnip.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  ruta  baga  for  standing  the  winter,  and, 
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forming  Hie  most  nutritions  supply  of  green  food  ever 
known  in  this  country,  is  now  established  beyond  all 
reach  of  question.  The  very  bottoms  of  these  turnips, 
even  after  their  seed  is  perfected,  if  stowed  away  when 
dry,  and  in  an  equally  dry  place,  will  still  retain  such 
n degree  of  consistence,  firmness,  and  juice,  as  to  ren- 
der them  the  very  best  of  green  food  for  hogs,  until 
the  harvest  comes  in.  How  far  the 

Kohl  Rabi — Will  be  found  to  equal  in  excellence 
the  ruta  baga,  is  a point  which  one  or  two  years  will 
necessarily  decide ; but  so  far  as  the  specimen  exhi- 
bited in  the  course  of  the  Survey,  and  to  this  late  pe- 
riod, will  enable  the  Surveyor  to  judge,  the  most  flat- 
tering expectat  ions  may  reasonably  be  entertained  from 
it ; and  consequently  that  it  will  hereafter  rank  in  the 
first  class  of  legumens,  as  also  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing cattle. 

In  preparing  for  the  tankard,  and  other  common 
turnips,  the  usual  practice  is,  to  give  the  first  earth 
about  Candlemas  ; upon  this  earth  muckle  and  sheep- 
fold,  that  is,  littering  the  sheep-fold  with  long  dung 
from  the  straw-yard,  and  penning  upon  it  about  half 
the  usual  quantity  of  sheep  per  acre  until  Midsummer, 
or  dung,  or  mixing,  previous  to  the  last  earth,  and 
sow  the  manured  land  thus  fresh  ploughed  in  every 
day,  between  the  10th  and  25th  of  June.  The  same 
management  is  pursued  in  the  culture  of  turnips  de- 
signed for  late  or  winter  use,  with  this  difference  only 
in  point  of  season,  that  the  later  turnips  may  be  kept 
sowing  through  all  July. 

It  is  customary  for  both  early  and  late  turnips  to  be 
hoed  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  at  6s.  the  first  time, 
and  4s.  ths  second,  per  acre.  These  turnips  are  sorae- 
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times  harrowed  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  hoeing  ; 
though  this  is  never  done  with  a view  of  loosening  the. 
plants  and  occasioning  them  to  apple.  The  implement 
with  which  this  very  necessary  operation  is  performed 
' in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  in  those  seasons  when 
the  autumnal  syiuds  have  not  been  thought  sufficient  to 
give  the  necessary  freedom  to  the  turnip  roots,  hat 
already  been  described.  ( 

Among  some  promising  crops  of  ruta  baga,  broad- 
cast, but  chiefly  on  three- feet  ridges,  drilled  two  rows 
upon  a ridge,  those  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  of  Slubbing- 
ton-lodgc,  in  the  Island  of  Portsea,  rank  the  highest 
in  general  excellence.  The  ground  for  these  turnips, 
was  prepared  by  a winter-fallow,  dunged,  the  ridges, 
formed  npou  the  manure  at  SO  inches  a-part,  and  in 
this  case  drilled  with  one  row  only  upon  the  top  of 
each  ridge,  about  the  middle  of  May.  Nearly  a third 
*.  part  of  the  same  field,  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  to  tillage  and  manure,  was  not  drilled 
until.the  10th  of  June,  and  here  the  crop  did  not  ap- 
pear so  promising  by  40s.  per  acre.  From  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  May,  but  eyen  earlier  if  possible,  these 
turnips  should  always  be  sown;  they  arc  less  subject, 
to  be  injured  by  the  fly,  and  in  addition  to  other  ex- 
cellencies, that  of  being  less  liable  to  receive  a fatal 
check  by  removal,  must  not  be  omitted.  Upon  exa- 
mining the  rows  upon  the  ridges  after  the  first  hoeing, 
a.  sufficient  number  of  healthy  plants  may  always  b« 
obtained  to  make  good  such  deficiencies  as  may  casu- 
ally have  occurred  ; and  thus  aifttore  equal  and  regular 
crop  may  be  cultivated  at  a very  moderate  proportion 
of  expense  indeed. 

In  cultivating  the  Swede  broad-cast,  the  bottom  be- 
ing much  less  prone  to  occupy  a large  space,  and  their 
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lops  being  generally  far  less  luxuriant  than  many  of 
the  eomraon  sort,  it  has  been  found  most  advantageou* 
In  hoeing  them,  to  leave  them  at  a closer  distance,  say 
six  inches  a-parit.  These  are  generally  looked  over  a 
second  time,  chiefly  with  a view  of  singling  out  the 
double  and  too  closely  set  plants  ; and  as  the  tops  of 
these  turnips  very  generally  fade  after  the  root  has  at- 
tained its  full  growth,  it  is  then  curious  to  observe  th« 
regular  and  complete  pavement  of  turnips  that  remain 
—an  object  which  should  always  be  closely  kept  in 
view  in  conducting  tli is  branch  of  the  broad-cast  tur- 
nip husbandry.  Previous  to  the  top  of  these,  as  well 
as  that  of  most  other  turnips,  falling  off  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year,  it  assumes  a light  bluish  colour,  and  cor- 
responds with  that  appearance  which  in  Norfolk,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  called  mildew,  and 
which  all  early  sown  turnips  that  have  grown  luxurit 
antly  to  perfection,  and  afterwards  become  exposed  to 
a dry  spell  of  weather,  are  most  liable  to  be  affected 
with.  These  symptoms  are  always  regarded  as  a cer- 
tain forerunner  to  the  turnips  loosing  their  tops,  and 
with  a consequent  injury  not  only  to  the  crop,  but  to 
the  ground  on  which  it  grew,  it  being  always  observed, 
that  little  or  no  exhaustion  is  occasioned  to  the  ground 
by  the  production  of  the  bulb,  but  when  the  bottom 
puts  forth  its  second,  or  seed  top,  it  is  then  only  that 
the  ground  begins  to  suffer  any  material  exhaustion,  a 
gradual  increase  of  Which  goes  on  upon  all  lands  until 
the  seed  of  the  turnips  is  perfected.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  desirable  (though  in  the  case  of  the  Swede, 
and  perhaps  some  others,  difficult  to  accomplish),  that 
all  turnips  liable  to  drop  their  first  tops  in  the  aulumn, 
should  be  cultivated  for  early  use,  and  consumed  be- 
fore Christmas. 
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In  almost  every  instance  where  the  kohl  rabi  haa 
presented  to  view  within  the  limits  of  this  Survey,  the 
plants  have  been  raised  in  a seed-bed,  and  in  some 
cases  with  little  care,  even  upon  a headland  in;  the 
same  held  in  which  they  were  afterwards  transplanted. 
The  ridges  upon  which  they  have  been  observed  grow* 
ing,  are  (hose  of  30  inches,  or  three  feet  from  ridge  to 
ridge,  upon  the  tops  of  which,  the  kohl  rabi  has  been 
set  in  single  rows,  aud  at  the  average  distance  of  about 
15  inches  a part.  In  one  instance  only,  the  kohl  rabi  was 
sown  broad-cast  with  other  turnips  ; the  soil  of  a light 
and  sandy  nature  ; and  here  candour  must  allow,  that 
a most  astonishing  difference  was  observable  in  favour 
of  the  kohl  rabi,  every  plant  of  which  was  growing 
strong  and  luxuriant;  whilst  the  common  turnip,  sown 
at  the  siiric  lime,  possessed  scarcely  vigour  sufficient  to 
resist  the  ordinnry  depredations  of  the  fly. 

So  extremely  sanguine  (and  perhaps  with  good  rea- 
son) are  some  gentlemen,  on  the  superior  excellence  of 
this  plant,  that  there  is  scarcely  a circumstance  unfavour- 
able in  the  culture  of  turnips  in  general,  that  this  plant 
is  not  stated  to  be  provided  with  themeansof  controuling. 
(Imprimis)  it  is  stated  to  flourish  and  come  to  a very 
high  perfection*,  that  is,  the  average  weight  of  the  crop, 
topped  and  tailed,  or  the  mere  bulb  o/ilyf  lib.  per 
plant ; and  this  upon  all  sorts  of  land,  -whether  stiff 
or  lender,  mild  sour,  wet  or  dry,  and  even  without, 
though  unquestionably  better  wilh  manure.  It  is  in  a 
slight  degree  only,  if  at  all  subject  to  injury  from  the 
£y,  and  will  flourish  equally  iu  a dry  as  in  a moist 
season.  The  crown  of  the  plant  constantly  expand- 
ing, throws  the  former  leaves  on  the  sides  of  the  bulb, 
when  after  performing  their  appointed  functions,  they 
fall  regularly  off,  ar.d  as  no  exhaustion  of  the  root,  or  of 
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Ibe  ground  in  which  it  is  planted,  seems  necessary  to 
support  a large  and  temporary  top,  the  energies  of  the 
plant  seems  chiefly  confined  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
bottom,  which  is  round,  smooth,  and  handsome,  of  a 
green  or  purple  colour,  formed  above  the  surface,  and 
sometimes  sustained  by  a bunch  of  laterals,  but  more 
generally  with  a clean,  thin,  tap-root.  The  substance 
of  the  bulb  is  equally  firm  with  the  pith  of  a cabbage 
stalk,  or  the  bottom  of  the  Swede,  and  so  far  as  a judg- 
ment can  be  formed  by  the  human  palate,  it  possesses 
a larger  supply  of  the  saccharine  principle  than  any 
plant  of  the  turnip  species  wc  are  at  present  acquaiutcd 
with. 

' The  seeds  of  this  plant  should  not  be  sown  later  than 
the  middle  of  April,  transplanted  afterwards  upon  two- 
furrow  ridges,  dunged  in  the  ordinary  way  for  turnips 
before  the  middle  of  July,  set  out  in  single  rows  upon 
the  ridges,  and  at  the  distance  on  the  line  of  the  ridge 
of  about  15  inches  a-part.  The  labour  and  expense 
attendant  in  transplanting,  is  amply  compensated  by 
the  certainty  of  a crop,  and  the  little  hand-dressing 
they  will  afterwards  require,  beyond  what  may  very 
readily  be  performed  with  the  horse-hoc.  Perhaps 
from  the  length  of  time  the  Swede  is  growing,  and  the 
slow  progress  it  makes  in  its  early  stage,  this  manage- 
ment will,  upon  the  long  run,  be  found  the  most  pre- 
ferable even  for  that  crop,  and  to  the  mode  now  most 
generally  practised,  of -drilling  two  rows  upon  a three- 
feet  ridge.  In  both  cases  time  and  experience  will 
prove  the  best  guide ; our  good  fortune  is  highly  ma- 
nifested in  the  present  day,  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  these  valuable  plants  ; their  own  excellence  will 
prove  tbeir  best  passport  to  futurity,  when  there  is  no 
doubt  but  their  culture  will  be  carried  to  the  highest 
« s 3 perfection 
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perfection  which  the  species  are  capable  of  being; 
brought  to,  upon  the  different  soils,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate  of  this  country. 


SECT.  X. — COLESEED  OR  RAPES, 

Bv  which  latter  name  this  plant  is  most  generally 
known  in  tins  county.  This  has  been  already  stated 
as  a plant  occasionally  cultivated  for  sheep  food  only, 
and  under  circumstances  where  there  would  have  been 
but  little  chance  of  obtaining  a C'op  of  turnips.  It  in 
commonly  sown  rpon  the  first  earth  from  a former 
stnblde,  unless  upon  the  thin  hazel  and  chalk  rubbles  : 
it  is  admitted  as  a part  of  the  seed  with  turnips,  to 
afford  some  resource  for  green  food,  should  the  turnips 
fail.  Coleseed  may,  and  is  sown,  from  the  middle  of 
May  until  the  end  of  July,  always  broad-cast,  from 
one  to  four  quarts  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in.  It  is 
folded  off  with  sheep  the  latter  end  of  summer,  and 
the  ground  either  sown  with  wheat,  or  from  the  dress- 
ing procured  by  a second  feeding  of  the  sprouts  in  th« 
months  of  February,  March,  and  early  in  April,  the 
land  is  sown  with  spring  corn,  or  again  carried  forward 
for  early  turnips,  1o  be  fed  off  and  succeeded  by  wheat. 
Under  all  these  views,  coleseed  is  sown  upon  the  tbin 
deteriorated  lands  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county  s 
it  is  admitted  to  be  a hardy  useful  plant  for  these  pur- 
poses. There  is,  however,  but  little  land  in  the  county, 
at  least  under  present  cultivation,  that  would  justify 
the  culture  of  coleseed  upon  it  with  a view  to  a crop. 
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Ann  but  seldom  cultivated  in  this  county  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  cattle.  As  a vegetable  for  supply- 
ing the  large  towns,  and  the  shipping  resorting  to  the 
southern  coasts  of  this  county,  they  are  perhaps  no 
where  more  generally  attended  to  than  in  almost  every 
situation  where  there  is  a suitable  demand  for  them,  ami 
that  a quantity  of  town-dung  can  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured. Their  culture  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county 
is  chiefly  with  a view  to  a supply  for  the  hospitals,  the 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport  markets, 'and  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  shipping  constantly  at  rendezvous  between  St. 
Helen’s  and  the  Needles.  In  < lie  more  northern  parts  of 
the  country  they  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  kitchen  use, 
and  for  a supply  to  the  larger  towns. 

A few  small  patches  of  the  drumhead , or  Aberdeen 
sort,  were  noticed  on  the  Survey,  as  evidently  designed 
for  feeding  cattle:  the  irregular,  uneven,  and  generally 
indifferent  appearance  which  they  made,  bespoke  a de- 
fect either  in  their  culture,  or  that  the  attempt  was  ra- 
dically wrong.  On  every  case  the  Surveyor  had  an  op- 
portunity of  extending  his  enquiries  on  this  subject,  no 
intermediate  transplanting  had  taken  place,  or  neces- 
sary training  in  the  nursery  between  the  seed-bed  and 
the  field  ; and  which,  as  stated  by  the  Surveyor  in  his 
former  Report  On  this  subject  (vide  Essex  Survey,  page 
150),  will  in  a great  measure  account  for  the  failure  of 
ihcjield  cabbage  crop,  particularly  after  a dry  sum- 
mer, be  the  expense  of  manure  and  previous  tillage 
what  it  may. 
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Thousand  Leaved . — Some  specimens  of  this  plant 
were  observed  growing  very  luxuriantly  on  a naturally 
poor  soil,  but  which  had  been  manured  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  turnips.  They  were  sown  upon  the  headland, 
and  planted  out  at  the  same  time,  and  in  like  manner 
with  ihe  kohl  rabi ; but  unless  this  plant  can  be  culti- 
vated to  a greater  advantage  as  a substitute  for  rape  or 
Cole-seed, and  that  in  like  manner  it  will  bear  cropping 
repeatedly  by  sheep,  and  again  set  forth  fresh  sprouts, 
leaves,  and  succours,  it  does  not  come  within  (he  view 
of  the  Surveyor,  as  a plant  likely  to  prove  any  great 
acquisition  to  the  agriculture  of  this  county.  The  la- 
bour of  repeatedly  stripping  the  plant  by  h md,  must 
operate  as  a powerful  objection  to  its  culture  on  a large 
scale. 


Neither  Carrots , Parsnips,  or  Beets,  are  cultivated 
otherwise  than  in  gardens,  for  kitchen  use.  The  islands 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  appurtenant  to  this  county, 
would  furnish  some  interesting  details  on  the  culture  of 
parsnips ; but  this  information  must  be  suspended  until 
that  happy  epoch  once  more  returns  to  bless  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  empire  with  tranquillity  and  peace. 


SECT.  XII. POTATOES. 

v 

This  important  root  is  judiciously  attended  to  in  & 
greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  county,  and  for 
human  food  almost  exclusively.  The  general  pradice  is 
to  cultivate  them  in  rows  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven 
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inches  a-part.  Grass  potatoes,  or  those  cultivated  .upon 
old  lay  ground  in  beds,  and  in  the  manner  practised  in 
Ireland,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Potatoes  are  planted  under  various  circumstances  of 
preparation  as  to  preceding  crops  : the  practice,  how- 
ever, most  generally  pursued,  is  to  winter-fallow  » 
former  stubble,  and  after  it  is  got  as  clean  as  the  means, 
the  season,  or  the  activity  of  the  occupier  will  admit 
of,  the  whole  surface  to  be  planted  receives  a full  dress- 
ing of  manure,  chiefly  consisting  of  town,  farm-yard, 
and  stable-dung.  This  being  spread  in  such  propor- 
tions over  the  field  as  the  particular  circumstances  of 
its  different  parts  may  require,  a turnwrest,  or  one-way 
furrow  plough  describes  the  first  furrow  on  the  side  of 
the  field  upon  which  (he  planting  is  intended  to  be  be- 
gan. T his  done,  the  dung  of  the  two  or  three  next  slices 
is  raked  into  the  furrow,  and  tliepotatoe  sets  previously 
prepared  are  placed  upon  it  at  the  common  distance  of 
from  ten  inches  to  a foot  a-part.  The  plough  is  drawn 
by  two  horses  at  length,  walking  close  along  the  hist 
ploughed  furrow,  but  on  the  unploughed  ground  : at 
the  end  of  the  work  it  is  alternately  cast  so  much  from 
the  line  of  draught  towards  the  last  ploughed  furrow, 
as  to  admit  a clean  and  even  slice  to  be  taken  up,  and 
whelmed  upon  the  dung  and  potatoe  sets  previously 
deposited  in  the  furrow.  Two  or  three  slices  are  thus 
ploughed  without  sets,  and  thus,  at  the  will  of  the 
cultivator  the  field  is  planted  every  second,  third,  or 
fourth  furrow,  and  consequently  in  rows  with  corres- 
ponding intervals. 

The  early  potatoes  arc  usually  planted  every  other 
furrow,  the  sets  seldom  placed  wider  than  six  indies 
a-part,  aud  with  a far  less  portion  of  manure  than  is 
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commbnly  deemed  necessary  for  sustaining  the  later 
and  more  important  crops. 

When  the  young  plants  of  cither  sort  sufficiently 
mark  the  lines,  the  intervals  are  horse-hoed,  and  the 
rows  hand-hoed  and  wed . These  operations  performed, 
and  the  potatoes  two  or  three  inches  high,  the  hoe  Ire- 
fore  used  receives  a double  breast  of  iron,  and  with 
which  the  early  potatoes  arc  first  and  last  moulded. 
This  operation  is  repeated  upon  the  late  potatoes  by 
a farther  expansion  of  the  iron  breast,  as  also  after  both 
operations,  with  looking  over,  drawing,  or  cutting 
out  suob  weeds  as  would  be  likely  to  prove  hurtful  to 
the  crop,  and  righting  such  plants  as  might  be  liable 
to  injury  from  clods  falling  upon  them,  completes  id 
both  cases  the  moulding  and  tiildge  culture  of  these 
crops.  A stronger  double-breasted  plough  is  employed 
for  taking  up  the  potatoes.  This  is  used  without  a 
Coulter,  and  after  the  potatoe  vines  are  drawn,  the 
plough  is  held  in  the  middle  of  the  row,  and  which 
With  one  man  and  a good  strong  pair  of  horses,  will 
employ  thirty  women  and  children  to  clear  after  it  : 
with  this  force  and  the  necessary  convenience  of  cart- 
horses, and  other  attendants  for  carting,  potatoes  may 
be  ploughed  up,  gathered,  and  secured  in  a cellar, 
under  a barn  floor,  or  other  convenient  building  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  tons 
each  day.  The  produce  of  the  early  potatoes  may  be 
taken  from  seven  to  eight  tons ; of  the  later  sort,  fit  for 
the  table,  but  rejecting  the  ox,  or  rather  ignoble  and 
all  the  coarser  kinds,  from  eleven  to  twelve  tons  per 
acre.  The  expense  of  cultivating  the  late  crops,  and 
from  which  a proportionate  allowance  must  be  made  for 
those  that  are  planted  early,  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 
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Upon  lands  usually  appropriated  lo  this  use  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  as  are  convenient  for  obtaining 
manure  and  transporting  the  produce  to  market. 


The  Crop  Dr. 

To  Rent,  £.2  0 0 

Taxes, 0 12  0 

Tithe,  0 10  0 

Two  plough ings  in  preparation,  at  12.?.  7 14  0 

each  ca  fh,  3 

Harrowing  and  cleansing,  0 10  0 

First  cost,  carriage,  and  spreading  of  ten  i 10  0 0 

waggon  loads  of  dung,  at  20s.  each, ..  3 

Eight  cwt.  of  seed,  at  4r.  perewt 1 12  0 

Cutting  sets,  0 4 0 

Last  ploughing  or  seed  earth, 0 8 0 

Three  women  at  8 d.  each,  for  droppng  sets,  0 2 0 

Bush-harrowing,  0 16 

Horse-hoeing, 0 2 6 

Hand-hoeing, 0 4 0 

Twice  moulding  or  hilling  up, 0 5 0 

Hand-hoeing,  weeding,  and  righting  the  > 0 2 6 

plants,  3 

fathering  and  securing  in  stores, ...  3 5 0 


Total  expenses  per  acre,  £.21  2 6 

Per  Coni r a Cr. 

By  il|  tows  of  merchantable  potatoes 

(averaging  161  ib.  for  each  square/  ^ jq  q 
perch),  worth  at  the  stores  upon  ant 
. average,  601b.  per  ton,  equals 
By  value  of  potatoc  tops  for  manure, 1 0 0 

Total  value  of  crop,  £.  35  10  0 

is  ' r . , 
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From  hence  (here  will  appear  to  be  a profit  of  141. 
7s.  6d.  per  acre  upon  potatoes  so  cultivated,  and  which, 
considering  the  perishable  nature  of  the  crop,  and  also 
the  casualties  attending  a regular  sale,  is,  under  the  ex- 
pensive management  above  slated , by  no  means  an 
extravagant  profit : the  potatoc  land  is  generally  suc- 
ceeded by  a crop  of  wheat,  unless  as  before  observed, 
their  culture  has  not  rendered  the  mould  too  loose  and 
hollow,  in  which  case  it  is  sown  with  bere  or  winter 
barky,  fed  once  or  twice,  and  afterwards  left  to  stand 
for  a crop,  or  carried  forward  for  spring  corn. 


SECT.  XIII. CLOVER. 

This  is  presumed  to  mean  the  common  broad  clo- 
ver, a grass,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  value  : the  mode  mast  commonly  pursued 
in  its  culture,  is  to  sow  it  with  spring  corn,  or  upon 
wheat  growing  at  the  same  season.  When  sown  clean 
upon  land  that  has  undergone  a previous  winter-fallow 
from  a wheat  stubble,  or  after  turnips  with  barley,  the 
quantity  of  seed  employed  is  the  same,  from  10  to  14  lb. 
per  acre.  It  is  a generally  admitted  opinion,  that 
clover  is  always  found  more  thrifty  after  a winter-fallow 
than  upon  turnip  land.  When  the  turnip  crop  receives 
its  full  dressing  for  the  course  of  crops  in  which  it  forms  a 
part  in  a four  shift  rotation,  the  young  clover  is  seldom 
manured  beyond  a top-dressing  of  ashes  of  the  Berk- 
shire kind  or  quality,  thirty  bushels,  but  of  the  com- 
mon peat  or  turf  ashes,  a waggon  load,  or  about  sixty- 
six  bushels  per  acre.  The  first  cost  of  the  former  is 
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about  Id.  per  bushel,  at  the  wharfs  on  the  canals ; that 
of  the  common  sort  about  id.  per  bushel,  carriage  in 
both  cases  excepted,  and  which  will  always  be  found 
to  vary  according  to  the  distance  of  removal. 

The  first  shoot  of  the  young  clover  is  often  taken  off 
by  the  ejves  and  lambs,  after  which  it  either  shut  up 
for  hay  or  mown  for  soiling  horses.  A second  crop  of 
hay,  is  sometimes  taken,  and  occasionally  left  for  seed, 
but  neither  of  these  are  very  common  practices,  unless 
where  the  ground  is  in  such  high  condition  as  would 
not  subject  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat  to  injury  by 
such  exhaustion : the  after-grass  from  the  first  mowing 
being  generally  depastured  by  cows,  sheep,  or  horses. 
The  average  produce  of  clcau  clover  hay,  trussed  from 
the  stack,  may  be  taken  at  3l2cwt.  per  acre. 

Experience  begins  now  fully  to  shew,  that  the  ob- 
servations formerly  made  by  the  Surveyor  on  this  sub- 
ject, were  well  founded,  as  great  care  is  now  taken  to 
sow  the  clover  in  as  large  and  as  flat  ridges  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  will  admit  of  (vide  Essex  Survey, 
page  149) ; as  also  not  to  sow  it  so  early  as  may  encou- 
rage its  growth  so  far  as  to  form  its  liead  or  seed  vessels 
the  same  season  or  summer  that  it  maybe  sown  (vide 
Devonshire  Report);  and  therefore,  upon  all  drilled 
corn,  as  well  as  with  many  of  the  broad-cast  farmers, 
clover  is  not  sown,  whether  upon  wheat,  oats,  or  bar- 
ley, until  the  end  of  May,  aud  often  as  late  as  the. 
middle  of  June. 
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SECT.  XXV. — ray-grass  and  trefoil. 

The  culture  of  ray-grass  ami  trefoil  is  generally  the 
same:  they  commonly  grow  in  various  projtoitions, 
are  mown  and  are  thrashed  together  ; with  these  vari- 
ous mixtures,  from  a bushel  and  an  half  to  two  bushels 
are  sown  the  common  broad,  ami  the  white  Dutch 
clover,  41b.  of  the  former  and  31b.  of  the  latter  per 
acre,  and  generally  with  a view  of  laying  two,  three, 
or  a longer  term  of  years.  These  seeds,  like  that  of*, 
the  clean  broad  clover,  are  chiefly  sown  with  outs  or 
barley,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  are  either 
highly  dunged,  or  receive  a top-dressing  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.  Their  first  shoot  is  in  like  manner  pas- 
tured by  the  ewes  and  lambs,  after  which,  that  part  of 
the  crop  designed  lor  mowing  is  shut  np  about  themicD 
die  of  May,  and  is  generally  considered  to  yield  about 
29c\vt.  of  dry  hay  per  acre. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  ray -grass  and  trefoil,  the 
latter  in'  its  unmill’d  state,  varies  so  much  from  soil  and 
season,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  state  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  what  may  be  the  average 
amount  per  acre  ; suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  when 
the  farmer  has  beaten  out  as  much  as  he  may  have  oe- 
-easjon  for  his  own  use,  or  may  be  required  by  his 
neighbours,  the  thrashing  ceases,  and  the  whole  is 
carefully  stacked  up  for  foddering  the  sheep  and  store 
cattle  the  following  winter.  The  crops  most  commonly 
succeeding  these  seeds,  are  white  or  grey  pease,  sown 
upon  a stale  furrow  ; sometimes,  but  very  rarely  beans, 
oats  upon  the  flag  earth,  or  tiie  ground  receives  a 
long  or  short  fallow  for  wheat,  or  is  prepared  for  early 
or  late  turnips. 
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SECT.  XV.— -SAINFOIN. 

This  very  excellent  grass  is  cultivated  with  uni* 
versal  success  on  all  soils  having  an  under-stratum  of 
chalk  ; it  is  sometimes  sown  upon  land  of  a thin  gra- 
velly texture,  and  lying  upon  a deep  bed  of  dry  pebbly 
gravel ; but  here  it  does  not,  seem  to  flourish  as  well  as 
upon  the  thin  dry  chalky  downs,  for  which  it  seems 
more  particularly  adapted,  and  where  it  is  generally 
found  to  continue  a fair  mowing  plant  for  12  or  15 
years:  the  quantity  of  unhulled  sainfoin  required  for 
seeding  an  acre  is  six  bushels.  This  should  always  be 
sown  upon  a clean  tilth  broad-cast,  and  harrowed  in 
with  oats  or  barley. 

As  this  plant,  even  in  the  most  favourable  situations, 
is  very  apt  to  lie  thin  and  feeble  the  first  J'ear,  about 
ten  pounds  of  clean  milled  trefoil  is  sown  with  the 
sainfoin  per  acre.  These  are  commonly  left  to  stand 
the  first  summer  for  seed,  and  as  a means  of  strength- 
ening and  thickening  the  young  plant  of  sainfoin  by 
the  grains  shelled  out  in  making  and  saving  the  seed- 
liay ; this  is  thrashed  together,  and  afterwards  sepa- 
rated with  proper  sieves,  when  in  some  instances  the 
trefoil  has  been  known  to  yield  20,  and  the  sainfoin 
16  bushels  of  unhulled  seed  per  acre. 

The  sainfoin  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  full  plant 
until  the  third  or  fourth  year,  when,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  annual  vigour,  it  is  commonly  assisted  in  the 
months  of  February  or  March,  with  a top-dressing  of- 
peat  or  turf-ashes,  applied  in  the  proportions  with 
each  other  as  before  mentioned ; and  which  expense, 
even  in  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  country,  not 
exceeding  20s.  per  acre,  is  always  found  to  answer  ex'* 
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tremcly  well.  The  average  produce  during  a period  of 
seven  or  eight  successive  mowings,  may  from  this 
statement  be  fairly  estimated  at  25  cwt.  of  dry  hay  per 
acre. 

This  grass,  unless  when  reserved  for  seed,  is  always 
mown  before  the  plant  has  acquired  its  full  blossom; 
when  sufficiently  withered  on  one  side,  the  swarth  is 
turned;  and  that  also  receiving  a sufficient  drying, 
the  whole  is  gathered  into  heaps  conveniently  disposed 
through  the  field,  for  loading  upon  the  waggons,  by 
which  it  is  carried  to  the  rick,  placed  in  some  appro- 
priate situation  for  foddering  the  shccp-stock  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  in  lambing  time,  and  until  the  flocks 
can  be  exclusively  maintained  upon  the  forward  grasses; 
always  taking  care  to  use  the  thrashed  hay  first,  with 
turnips  or  any  other  green  food,  and  to  reserve  all  the 
richest  and  best  fodder  for  the  period  which  is  gene- 
rally the  most  pinching,  viz.  after  the  lambs  become 
a good  deal  grown,  and  just  before  the  new  grasses 
come  in. 

This  hay  should  never  be  so  far  dried  as  to  become 
exhausted  of  its  sap  before  it  is  put  together : its  un- 
dergoing a good  full  heat  in  the  stack,  seems  particu- 
larly necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  its  juices, 
into  that  saccharine  principle  which  gives  to  it  its 
best  and  most  nutritions  quality.  This  point  attained, 
sainfoin  will  preserve  nearly  as  good  a keeping  quality 
as  that  of  any  other  hay,  but  otherwise  it  will  become 
harsh  and  sticky,  when  such  parts  will  be  refused, 
even  by  linngry  store  cattle,  for  the  softer  and  more 
inviting  qualities  possessed  by  well  got  barley  straw. 

Its  after-grass  is  held  in  high  estimation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weaning  lambs,  and  into  which  they  are  gene-, 
rally  put  about  the  eud  of  August  or  beginning  of  , 
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September ; by  this  time  it  is  so  well  grown  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  injury  it  might  otherwise  be 
Subjected  to  from  the  dose  feeding  of  sheep. 

The  most  common  mode  of  breaking  up  the  old 
sainfoin-lays  is  to  half  plough  or  rafter  them  as  shal- 
low as  possible  about  Candlemas : in  this  state  the 
ground  lies  for  about  a month,  when  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  a dry  spell,  the  rafters  are  dragged  and 
fctoss-h arrowed,  when  the  balks  of  whole  gronnd  left 
by  raftering  are  taken  up  by  the  breast-plough^ 
These,  after  laying  for  some  time,  arc  tortured  with 
the  drags  and  harrows,  and  afterwards  collected  into 
heaps,  and  burnt.  The  breast-ploughing,  collecting, 
and  burning  the  green  sward,  will  cost  from  15r.  to 
25s.  per  acre.  The  former  surface  thus  destroyed, 
and  the  ashes  spread,  the  field  is  readily  reduced  to 
any  state  of  subsequent  tillage  for  turnips  or  for  wheat; 
and  when  sufficiently  in  time,  the  early  tankard-turnip 
is  first  cultivated,  fed  off,  and  the  ground  sown  with 
Wheat  as  early  as  possible. 

When  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  these  old  sainfoin- 
lays  is  clean  breast-ploughed,  the  expense  is  seldom 
less  than  40s.  per  acre;  in  both  cases,  however,  if 
wheat  immediately  follow,  it  is  extremely  liable  to 
injury  from  the  wire-worm  ; the  most  effectual  remedy 
against  which,  is  to  open  them  immediately  after 
wheat-sowing  with  a neat  rafter,  to  let  the  ground  lay 
in  that  state  till  about  the  middle  of  March,  when  the 
rafters  should  be  cross-harrowed,  and  torn  to  pieces  as 
much  as  possible,  and  afterwards  cross-ploughed  as 
thin  as  possible,  so  as  to  plough  clean.  This  should 
afterwards,  about  the  middle  of  May,  be  again  worked 
with  the  drags  and  harrows,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  green  sward,  and  closely  sheep-folded  about 
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, one  head  to  a square  yard,  sown  wi(b  early  or  late 
turnips,  bolb  closely  penned  olF,  and  either  succeeded 
with  wheat  or  spring  corn.  The  latter  however  should 
always  be  preferred,  on  account,  of  the  additional 
kneading  and  poaching  to  which  the  ground  would  be 
subjected  during  winter,  beyond  what,  it  might  be 
liable  to,  should  ths.  turnips  be  fed  off  for  wheat  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  *-> 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  all  such  old 
sainfoin  grounds  should  be  kept  under  a convertible 
Course  of  husbandry  tor  16  or  20  years;  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  time,  experience  shows  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  or  advisable  to  cultivate  sainfoin  on 
sticb  lands  ; it  must  however  be  observed,  that  although 
this  plant  flourishes,  and  is  by  far  the  most  suitable  for 
a thin  chalky  soil  (and  certainly  where  nothing  of  the 
same  value  could  be  obtained  at  so  easy  a price),  still 
a deep  red  or  grey  cbissclly  loam  upon  a calcareous 
bottom,  would  hot  only  produce  a far  greater  luxu- 
riance in  the  grow  th  of  sainfoin,  but  would  continue  it 
in  perfection  a greater  length  of  time,  than  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  upon  the  thin  light  lands,  and  where 
at  this  time  it  is  so  generally  cultivated. 

... 

1 « ~ : ■*' 

\ , . . . » }•*  r*  -\  ' 

SECT*  XVI, LUCERN.  .f 

,/• 

Thb  value  of  this  crop  is  justly  grow ing  into  esti- 
mation wherever  a proper  trial  has  been  made  of  it ; 
with  sainfoin,  it  favours  a sound  dry  bptlom,  and  like 
' that  plant  also,  gTeatly  prefers  a calcareous  to  a sili- 
ceous substratum.  Although  there  can, be  no  question 
hut  that  the  growth  of  this  plant  may  be  much  pro- 
moted 
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moled  by  enriching  dressings  of  manure  applied  to  the 
top-mould,  yet  tire  amazing  depth  to  -which'  it  sends 
its  roots,  through  a compact  and  almost  solid  body  of 
chalk,  and  the  luxuriance  with  which  it  grows  during 
a dry  spell  of  weather,  and  when  most  other  vegetables 
become  stunted  in  their  growth  and  nearly  lifeless,  for 
want  of  moisture,  evinces  that  much  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  this  plant  is  taken  in  by  its  stems  and  leaves, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  dews  and  in  the  night  sea- 
son, or  that  it  is  transmitted  from  below  by  the  extra- 
ordinary length  of  its  tap-root,  and  which  penetrates 
to  a deptli  absolutely  incredible  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

The  culture  of  this  truly  important  vegetable,  when 
first  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  our  agricultural 
gentlemen  in  this  island,  was  chiefly  performed  in  rows 
or  drills,  and  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  keeping  the 
crop  clean,  and  free  from  trumpery : late  experience 
however  shows,  that  like  sainfoin  or  broad  clover, 
it  may  be  cultivated  broad-cast,1  and  to  an  almost  in- 
calculable advantage.  The  poiiits  most  essential  to 
attend  to  upon  this,  as  well  as  on  every  other  occasion 
where  land  is  preparing  to  lie  at  rest  for  many  years 
(and  where  a previous  draining  is  not  required^,  is  to 
be  assured  that  the  land  is  in  tolerable  condition  with 
regard  to  heart,  or  the  power  of  sustaining  a good  fair 
crop,  and  that  it  is  completely  cleansed  of  all  root  and 
seed  weeds.  These  considerations  attended  to,  barley 
or  oats  are  sown  broad-cast,  and  the  lucern  seed  is 
sown  at  the  same  time  about  161b.  per  acre,  and  with 
the  spring  corn  harrowed  in  together.  < ‘ : ‘ 

The  cultivator  of  lucern  must  not  be  discouraged 
with  the  languid  appearance  of  Bis  crop  for  the 
first,  or  perhaps  second  year.  The  third  year  will 
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generally  remove  all  bis  apprehensions,  by  liis  observ- 
ing from  the  repeated  cutting  which  the  young  plant 
has  already  undergone,  that  a close,  strong,  and  uni* 
foma  stock  occupies  the  whole  surface  of  the  fiej<j. 
After  a while,  grass  will  however  obtain  footing  aiqwg 
the  lucent,  and  begin  to  spread  to  the  annoyance  ami 
exclusion  of  the  plant.  Whenever  this  takes  place,  a sim- 
ple and  easy  remedy  is  at  hand,  by  scarifying  and  bar- 
rowing  the  surface,  even  so  far  as  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a fallow  fick) ; an  operation  that  should  always 
be  performed  as  soon  as  the  ground  gets  dry  and  settled 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  before  vegetation  comes 
on  upon  the  lucern.  This  torturing  of  the  surface,  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  complete  the  severing  of  all  the  rubbish 
from  the  soil,  the  weeds  should  then  be  collected  into 
rows  purposely  dropped  in  such  order  by  the  harrows, 
and  afterwards  made  good  by  raking,  anft  carefully  col- 
lecting every  joint  of  couch,  or  other  trumpery  together, 
heaped,  ami  carted  from  off  the  field,  and  the  whole 
Carefully  examined  land  by  land  afterwards,  by  wo- 
men supplied  with  a broken  knife,  or  some  sort  of 
hand*spud  to  take  up  all  $uph  root-weeds  as  may  still 
have  hold  in  the  ground,  pr  may  lay  upon  the  surface. 
The  ii^-l  thus  cleansed,  a common  dressing  of  peat- 
Sr lies  may  be.  applied,  and  the  grouud  afterwards 
rolled  down  and  left  free  from  any  interruption  to  the 
scythe  for  ihc  ensuing  summer. 

The  effect  of  this  treatment  on  an  established  plant 
of  lucern,  will  be  very  different  from  what  will  be 
conceived  by  those  unacquainted  with  its  nature ; the 
more  that  the  crown  of  this  plant  is  lacerated  and  di- 
vided, the  greater  disposition  it  has  to  stool  and  tillow 
forth  in  additional  stems  and  succours,  all  of  which 
being  finally  connected  with  the  tap-root,  receive  sus- 
tenance 
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ICnanee  from  below ; at  the  same  that  their*  source 
of  nourishment  is  thus  multtplied  by  absorption  at  fhtf 
surface;  and  hence  there  is  produced,  not  only  an  in* 
crease  of  plant,  but  a luxuriance  in  the  general  growth 
of  the  crop,  that  is  truly  astonishing.  > 

It  has  not  been  unusual  on  these  occasions,  when  the 
vacancies  have  been  so  wide  as  to  demand  a particu^ 
lat*  attention  after  scarifying,  (O'  strew  a little  fresh 
seed  in  such  places,  the  pulverized  state  of  the  surface 
being  such,  as  to  ensure  their  striking  and  growing 
very  well.  Occasional  dressings  of  farm-yard1  ahd 
stable-dung  should  also  be  applied  upon  the  lucefrn' 
during  the  winter  seaso  i,  but  the  number  of  weed  sectlk 
generally  contained  in  such  manures,  must  forbid' tHeli* 
application  on  the  fresh  scarified  surface,  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  is  found  favourable  to  thd  propagation 
of  the  young  luccrn  tipon  the  vacant  places. 

There  are  many  gentlemen  who  attend  to  tile  culture 
df  this  plant,  but  chiefly  on  a small  scale,  in  drills  of 
rows.  Among  the  broad-cast,  and  more  important 
Cultivators  of  this  most  valuable  grass,  Mr.  Stares,  of 
Fareham,  may  be  stated  to  take  the  lead.  This  gen- 
tleman scarifies  annually  upon  the  established  plants, 
and  obtains  the  most  abundant  crops  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  This  plant  is  remarkably  close,  clean,  ancl 
even  : it  is  generally  mown  three  times,  and  each  crop 
converted  into  hay1.  Nfr  StaresY  first  sWartli  the  pre- 
sent year,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at' t wo  torts  jter  acre. 
The  second  growth  on  the  20(h  of  July  had  not  re- 
ceived a single  drop  of  rain  since  the  fifst  hay  was' 
made,  was  intended  to  be  mown  the  Monday  follow- 
ing, and  its  smallest  estimated  produce  was ' 25  cwt. 
per  acre. 

The  stage  of  growth  at  which  the  first  crop  is  usu- 
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ally  mown,  is  shortly  previous  to  its  coming  into  full 
bloom.  The  third  crop,  on  the  most  moderate  com-, 
putation,  may  always  be  reckoned  at  about  a ton  per 
acre,  all  calculated  on  dry  trusses  cut  out  from  the 
stack.  Upon  the  most  moderate  computation,  Mr.. 
Stares’s  lucern  averages  four  tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre. 
The  aftermath  is  fed  by  all  the  stock  of  the  farm  during 
winter,  and  for  which  the  lucern  field  is  a common 
outlet;  the  food  then  afforded,  and  at  such  a season, 
is  valued  by  Mr.  Stares  at  2 Os.  per  acre. 

The  quantity  of  this  hay  Mr.  Stares  usually  allows 
to  a horse  per  day  is  about  141b.,  and  from  attentive, 
observation  on  its  effects,  he  conceives  it  equally  good 
for  his  road  teams,  which  are  constantly  employed  in 
heavy  journeys ; as  for  his  plough,  and  other  horses 
employed  at  home,  lie  has  no  scruple  in  saying,  that 
in  comparison  with  clover,  unthrashed  trefoil,  and 
ray-grass,  or  upland  meadow  hay,  it  is  equally  nutri- 
tious and  wholesome.  The  manner  of  converting  lu- 
cern into  hay  may  very  well  be  conceived,  by  what  has 
been  already  stated  in  that  respect  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  sainfoin. 

Jjucern  was  observed  in  one  or  two  places  to  be 
raised  upon  a small  scale,  by  transplanting  it  at  one 
year’s  growth  from  the  seed-bed  into  rows,  upon  a 
patch  of  ground  prepared  to  receive  it.  This  mode 
generally  produces  a bunch  of  laterals  in  the  place  of 
the  tap-root,  and  will  consequently  require  more  fre- 
quent doses  of  manure  to  enrich  the  top-mould,  and 
may  answer  very  well  on  a small  scale  in  the  vicinity 
of  a mansion  or  farm-house,  where  the  ground  may  be 
full  of  rich  feeding  manures;  but  it  will  hardly  admit 
of  a question,  whether  lucern  thus  treated  will  have 
the  same  durability  and  hardihood  as  it  certainly  does 
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possess  in  situations  where  it  is  permitted  to  retain  itif 
first  root,  and  where,  under  the  management  above  no- 
ticed, it  may  be  continued  in  high  profitable  vigour  for 
a period  of  15  or  16  years. 

\ 


SECT.  XVII. BUBNET. 

This  is  a plant  which  forms  a large  portion  of  the 
herbage  of  the  downs;  a much  larger  and  stronger 
species  than  the  down  burnet,  is  also  found  to  flourish 
in  many  of  the  low  grounds,  and  upon  the  cold  clay 
loams  : in  both  situations  it  appears  to  be  indigenous, 
as  there  are  no  traces  in  such  places  of  its  ancient  cul- 
tivat  ion. 

Mr.  Birt,  of  South  Wamborough,  is  the  only  gen- 
tleman met  with  upon  the  Survey,  who  appears  to  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  culture  of  this  herb.  Upon 
a part  of  this  gentleman’s  estate,  there  is  a six  acre 
field  sown  with  burnet  as  a substitute  for  clover : the 
soil  varying  from  a thin  chalk  rubble,  to  a strong, 
grey,  chisselly,  and  small  flat  flint,  or  brown  shravy 
loam.  This  field  carried  for  14  days,  on  the  first 
growth  of  the  burnet,  and  prior  to  tire  month  of  June, 

460  ewes  with  their  lambs,  during  which  time  the  lat- 
ter were  observed  to  thrive  remarkably  well,  and  to  ap- 
pear particularly  gay.  It  was  after  this  time  shut  up 
for  mowing  for  hay,  and  with  a view  also  to  the  saving 
of  its  seed  : should  the  season  have  proved  favourable 
for  its  aftergrowth,  there  was  the  fullest  expectation  of  - 
its  yielding  a ton  of  dry  hay  per  acre;  but  of  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  which  that  burthen  would  be  likely  to 
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jjffprd,  no  estimate  could  be  giv#o.  The  same  gentle- 
roan  has  recently  turned  his  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of,  ’ • .... 

SECT.  XVIII. — YARROW, 

Which,  although  upon  a small  scale  only,  the  very 
luxuriant  appearance  it  made,  and  being  of  a remark- 
ably fender,  sweet,  and  juicy  nature,,  affords  some  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  admitting  the  possibility  of  its, 
being  brought  forward  as  an  useful  green  crop  on  a fu- 
ture day. 


SECT.  XIX.— HOPS, 

' The  Surveyor  being  much  disappointed  in  not  pro- 
curing such  details  as  were  earnestly  solicited  on  the 
culture  of  this  very  important  plant  upon  a large  scale, 
is  obliged  to  resort  to  such  information  as  he  was  able 
to  procure  upon  more  narrowed  occupations,  but  which, 
however  correctly,  candidly,  and  obligingly  afforded, 
are  still  (in  the  judgment  of  the  Surveyor)  of  much 
less  value  than  were  such  details  obtained  from  more 
exteuded  examples,  and  which  would  necessarily  in- 
clude a greater  variety  of  soil,  aspect,  and  situation, 
and  consequently  more  accurately  agree  wilh  the  ma- 
nagement and  results  of  the  hop  husbandry  in  general. 

When  a choice  can  be  made  for  the  culture  of  hops, 
the  soil  mostly  preferred  is  the  richest,  mildest,  and 
mellowest  loam  in  the  country  ; and  as  this  choice  is 
most  frequently  in  the  neighbourhood  pf,  or  at  least 
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no  great  distance  from  some  large  market  or  other 
town,  where  a regular-  supply  of  manure  can  be  pro- 
cured, the  average  value  of  such  lands,  they  being 
most  commonly  calculated  for  a state  of  ]>ermanent 
pasture,  cannot  be  well  taken  at  less  than  50s.  per  acre. 
The  preparation  which  land  of  this  quality  must  un- 
dergo to  put  it  in  proper  condition  for  a Imp-ground, 
is  now  to  be  enquired  into,  and  its  produce  followed 
up  until  the  ground-  is  in  full  plant,  and  capable  of 
yielding  an  average  annual  produce  with  other  hop- 
grounds  in  its  neighbourhood. 


Dr.  The  Hop-ground  per  Acre. 

To  four  ploughings,  at  9s.  per  acre  each,  £.1  16  0 
Harrowing,  dragging,  rolling,  and  cleans-^ 

ing  the  ground  after  those  different  earths,  > 10  0 

at  5s.  each  time,  ...* 

Fifteen  cart  or  tumbril  loads  of  home,  or  . 

town  dung,  of  the  capacity  of  about  30/  j jq  q 
bushels  each,  first  cost  and  carriage  in-  f 

eluded,  at  10s.  each,  ' 

Barrowing,  spreading,  &c 0 6 0 

Parochial  levies,  6s.  in  the  pound  on  the  > q 15  0 
rack-rent,  ............................m....  1 

Tithe,  great  and.  small,  compounded  crop  \ 
and  fallow,  at  one-fourth  of  the  rack-  > 0 12  6 

' V V - V . V 

rent, 

2 10  0 

Gripping  and  tei icing,.  «... «...*•....•••« ■■••a..**  0 10 

Expense  accruing  per  acre  the)  £ ]4.  jq  q 
first  year,  ■ HM<HM«M|M**M**U**I*M*M  3 


Brought 
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Brought  forward,  ....  £.M  10 

Interest  upon  this  capital,  ..... «....  0 14 

4300  nursery  plants,  at  (id.  per  100,  1 

Labour  per  contract  per  acre,  4 

Sticks  to  mark  the  hills,  0 


O* 


1 

0 

6 

10 


:S 


l 

3 18 


By  value  of  hops  the  third  summer,  amount-' 
ing  on  a general  average  to  2*  cwt.,  and 
which,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  I 
gathering,  drying,  duty,  and  sending  to 
market,  will,  on  a general  computation, 
be  worth  


Balance  chargeable  on  the  expenses  of  i 
establishing  the  bop-ground,  9 


6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 


Plantin 

Rent,  tithe,  tuxes,  gripping,  and  fencing, 
as  above, 

Expenses  second  yoar,  £.2(5  1 0 

Interest  on  this  sum,  16  0> 

Dressing  of  manure,  as  above  stated,  ..........  7 16  0 

Labour  per  contract, 4 0 0 

3000  small  poles  for  training  the  young  ^ 7 jq  q 

plants,  at  5 s.  per  ’00,  S 

Rent,  tithe,  taxes,  &c.  as  above,  3 18  6 


Expense  accruing  the  third  year,  ..  £.50  11  6 

Interest  on  this  sum,  2 10  6 


Total  expenditure  per  acre  up  to  the  closex 
of  the  third  year,  from  the  time  planta-  >53  2 
tion  was  begun,  ) 

Per  Contra  Cr . 


20  0 0 


£.33  2 0 


Dr.  The 
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3 10  0 


(,  Dr.  The  Hop-ground  per  Acre. 

Interest  accruing  on  331. 2s.  1 13  0 

3000  full  sized  poles,  1G  feet  in  length,  first  . 

cost  and  carriage  22s.  per  100,  amounts  > 1 13  0 
to  33/.,  the  annual  interest  of  which  is, ..  * 

500  pew  poles,  which  will  be  annually  re- 
quired per  acre  for  keeping  up  the  stock 

at  22 s.  per  100,  

Annual  dressing  of  manure  as  before,  7 

Labour  per  contract,  4 

Picking  G30  lb.  of  hops,  that  being  the  ave- 
rage produce  for  the  last  seven  years,  at 
1 {d.  per  bushel  green  hops,  which,  when 
dry,  will  weigh  about  Ijlb 


3 


16 

4 


Pole  pulling,  .... 


>« •••»••••• t ••••«•««• •(M •••••••••••••• 


iie>  Q 
•••  ’ 


2 


Measuring  hops,  and  attendance  on  th 

pickers, 

Carting  to  kiln,  0 

24  sacks  of  charcoal  for  drying,  at  Is.  9 d. 

per  sack,  .„ 

Attendance  on  drying,  ...  0 

Bagging,  9 d.  per  cwt 0 

Carriage  to  fair,  and  market  charges,  1 

Interest  upon  first  cost  of  ladders,  sur- 
plices, hair-cloths,  bags,  and  a number 
of  small  implements  exclusively  belong- 
ing to  the  hop-ground  and  kiln,  and  va- 
lued at  51.  per  acre,  ten  per  cent,  interest 

upon  which  amounts  to  

Allowance  of  middlings,  or  beer  and  rolls, .. 
Jiop-feast,  or  supper  at  the  'Utd  of  gather-  ^ 


jng,  amounts  per  acre  to  about 


2 12  6 


0 7 6 


II  0 


12 

2 

4 

4 

5 


0 

0 

6 

9 

3 


> 0 10  0 


3 

2 


6 

6 


Carry  forward,  ....  <£.30  12  0 


Brought 
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Brought  forward  ) WM  £.30  12  0 
Duty  on  630 Ur.  of  hops,  at-  2rf.  per  pound,  5 5 0 
Rent,  tithe,  and  taxes,  as  above  3 18  & 

Total  expenses  accruing  upon  an  acre  of  ? 

hop-ground  when  in  full  plant,  5 

Annual  balance  per  acre  in  favour  of  the?  jg  g g- 
. hop  husbandry,  ..... .....5 

^75i~T""i 

Per  Contra  Cr. 

By  6301b.  of  hops,  being  the  average  pro-, 
ducc  of  the  last  seven  years,  and  selling/ ^ ^ 

at  the  average  price  of  I9£d.  per  pound,  £ 

amounts  to  ? 

Value  of  refuse  puli  0 10  0 

Value  of  bop-bines,  0 7 6 

Total  value  of  an  acre  of  hnp-ground?  £ 52  1 3 

in  full  plant,  3 


Upon  this  statement  it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that 
the  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  such  tillage  operations 
as  were  performed  by  (he  farmer,  are  charged  at  three* 
fourths  of  the  price  only  that  the  same  labours  might 
have  been  procured  to  have  been  done  by  hire.  The 
farmer  working  for  himself  is  supposed  to  have  reserved 
the  same  profit  upon  his  own  labour  as  would  be  ex* 
peeled  to  accrue  to  a neighbour  or  any  other  person 
•working  for  hire;  this  virtually  reserved  profit  is, there- 
fore (as  such  work  is  done  by  the  farmer  and  family), 
not  properly  chargeable  to  the  debit  of  the  crop  in 
this  instance,  nor  will  it  appear  in  any  subsequent 
statement  we  may  have  occasion  to  make  in  elucida- 
tion of  other  points  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  this, 
county. 

As 
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As  credit  is  taken  for  the  full  value  of  the  produce, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  the  full  amount  of  all  expenses, 
both  contingent  and  direct,  should  be  charged  to  the 
debtor  side  of  the  account. 

In  the  instance  from  which  the  preceding  statement 
is  chiefly  taken  (though  much  enlarged  and  corrected 
by  subsequent  enquiries),  the  hop-ground  contained 
six  acres,  the  annual  produce  of  the  whole  of  which  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  seven  years  fluctuated  from 
15  lb.  ouly  to  10,0001b.  and  upwards.  A much  greater 
disparity  of  annual  produce  of  six  acres  of  ground 
Cannot  well  be  expected, and  therefore,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Surveyor,  the  case  forms  a very  suitable  stand- 
ard for  deducing  an  average  acreable  produce,  and 
which  amounts  to 650 lb.,  as  before  stated. 

Although  the  tithe  may  be,  and  is  upon  many  of 
these  occasions  taken  in  kind,  still  the  sum  which  has 
always  been  regarded  by  the  Surveyor  as  a fair  equi- 
table commutation  between  man  and  man,  crop  and 
follow,  for  the  great  and  small  tithes  of  the  generality 
of  occupations  possessing  fair  proportions  of  grass  and 
tillage  land,  and  held  at  a fair  annual  reserved  rent,  is 
here  (viz.  one-fourth  of  the  rack-rent)  arid  will  be  else- 
where, stated  as  the  rule  for  such  calculations. 

Nothing  is  charged  for  the  building  and  repairs  of 
the  bop-kiln  ; for  whether  such  conveniences  may  lie 
upon  the  premises  or  not,  it  may  justly  be  conceived 
with  other  buildings  to  be  valued  and  included  in  the 
annual  rent  of  the  occupation.  The  absolute  expense, 
therefore,  of  drying  the  hops,  whether  at  home  or  at  a 
neighbouring  kiln,  seems  all  that  can  be  required,  or 
in  anywise  deemed  necessary  to  be  stated  on  this  occa-“ 
sion.  ‘ v-'  ' ’ 

SECT. 
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SECT.  XX. — HEMP  AND  FLAX. 

f 

Bv  a reference  to  (he  minutes  taken  on  the  Survey, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a single  instance  of  any 
attention  being  paid  to  the  culture  of  hemp.  This, 
however,  with  oak,  seems  so  indispensable  a provision 
towards  the  support  of  our  present  maritime  supe- 
riority, that  surprize  is  the  more  increased,  'when  in 
the  country  before  us  is  seen  so  large  a portion  of  its 
present  unproductive  area  totally  in  a state  of  nature, 
but  which  after  being  properly  drained  and  sweetened 
by  the  operations  of  tillage,  would  admirably  agree 
■with  the  culture  of  this  plant  as  well  as  that  of  /fax, 
and  for  which  a still  wider  extent  is  most  particularly 
applicable.  The  few  instances  in  which  flax  appears 
to  have  been  cultivated,  are  conducted  as  follows.  A 
piece  of  old  pasture  ground  is  usually  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  is  neatly  ploughed,  a good  full 
pitch,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  February. 
In  the  end  of  April  following  it  is  sown  broad-cast, 
three  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  in.  It  is  kept 
well  wed  whilst  growing,  and  generally  stands  until 
the  seed  is  quite  ripe,  and  which  wdl  commonly 
happen  about  the  end  of  July.  The  flax  is  then  care- 
fully drawn  by  hand,  and  after  weathering  about  ten 
days,  it  is  tied  into  bundles,  and  removed  to  the  bam 
for  the  convenience  of  beating  out  the  seed,  and  which 
is  found  to.  vary  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 

The  flax  is  then  placed  for  eight  or  ten  days  in  a pit 
of  running  water,  which  preserves  the  flax,  from  be- 
coming of  a blue  or  black  colour  : it  is  then  taken  out 
of  the  steep  pit  and  spread  upon  grass  land,  where  it 

remains 
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remains  until  the  bark  or  external  covering  of  the  pi  tnt 
is  sufficiently  rotted,  when,  after  turning  it  once  or 
twice  to  get  it  dry,  it  is  again  gathered  up,  tied  into 
bundles,  and  removal  to  the  barn  or  breaking  house, 
a fair  average  crop  yielding  al>out  30  stone  of  good 
merchantable  flax.  The  average  value  of  the  flax  seed 
is  about  12s.  per  bushel. 

The  expense  of  breaking  the  flax  is  estimated  at  3d. 
per  stone,  that  of  heckling  14d.  per  stone:  the  quantity 
of  tow  produced  in  this  operation  varies  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  flax  ; if  the  flax  is  long,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  6lb.  of  tow  only  will  be  procured  against 
8 lb.  of  flax : of  the  shortest  and  most  inferior  flax, 
1-^  lb.  of  merchantable  flax  will  only  be  obtained 
against  12§  lb.  of  tow,  and  thus  the  flax  crop  is  genc- 
rally  found  to  fluctuate  between  these  points  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  quality,  or  in  other  words,  between 
the  longest  and  shortest  plant,  and  which,  heckled  and 
prepared  for  market,  will  also  be  found  to  vary  in  its 
price  between  7 d.  and  2r.  3d.  per  lb.  The  price  of  tow 
is  commonly  about  4{d.  per  lb.  • '<  ■ 

i The  usual  mode  of  regulating  the  spiuning  of  flax, 
is  by  the  lay  of  800  yards  ; this  is  measured  on  a reel 
two  yards  round,  and  when  eight  of  these  lays  make  a 
pound,  the  price  given  for  spinning  is  8 d.  When  the 
pound  is  spun  to  twelve  lays,  the  price  is  15 d. ; when 
to  fifteen,  it  will  cost  Iftf.  per  lay;  and  when  to  twenty 
lay  in  the  pound,  3d.  per  lay.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Odiham 
Lodge,  to  whom  the  Surveyor  is  much' indebted  for  in- 
formation on  this  as  well  as  many  other  points  of  rural 
management,  has  had  flax  of  his  own  growth  spun  22 
lay  to  the  pound,  equal  to  17,600  yards,  or  ten  miles 
in  length,  and  which  tor  weaving  only,  cos t 3*.  6d-  per 
yard.  The  flax  crop  is  generally  supposed  to  have  a 
s..  * mtlio- 
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meliorating  effect  uj>on  the  ground,  and  AS  such  it  is 
Usually  followed  by  a crop  of  wheal. 

Mr.  Seward,  of  Burriton,  near  Petersfield,  another 
ge.illeoan  to  whom  the  Surveyor  is  indebted  for  much 
politeness  apt!  useful  information,  cultivates  flax  occa** 
ttomdly,  but  merely  with  a view  to  its  seed  for  finishing 
li is  fattening  cattle.  He  manures  a bean  or  pea  arish 
which  the  preceding  summer  has  been  well  tilled  and 
cleansed,  with  the  hand  and  horse-hoe;  and  upon  one 
ploughing  which  it  made  between  old  and  new  Lady* 
day,  the  flax  is  sown  broad-cast,  about  two  bushels  and 
a half  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in.  By  this  manage- 
ment he  seldom  fails  procuring  flax  of  a good  working 
length,  that  is,  from  18  in.  to  22  in.,  and  with  a full 
and  regular  plant  upon  the  ground.  The  crop  stands 
until  all  the  early  seed  is  ripe,  when  it  is  drawn,  and 
after  being  suHicienlly  weathered,  is  bound  intd 
sheaves,  and  removed  to  the  bam  to  be  headed.  Thii 
done,  it  is  again  rebound,  and  sold  to  the  flax-dressers 
at  from  18d.  to  20 d.  per  liyle  of  ten  sheaves.  Ground  is 
willingly  appropriated  by  the  growler  for  dew-rotting 
the  flax,  the  herbage  being  always  found  very  mnch  to 
improve  where  the  flax  is  spread.  The  average  quan- 
1 tity  of  flax  seed  thus  produced,  may  be  stated  at  18 
bushels,  and  40  dozen  of  good  merchantable  flax  be* 
sides  the  above  proportion  of  tow  (as  stated  to  be  ob* 
tained  from  flax  of  the  best  quality),  may  be  in  this 
manner  procured  per  acre. 

Mr.  Seward,  whose  attention  to  minutiae  is  perhaps 
equal  to  most  men,  finds  that  the  chaff  of  the  flax  is 
quite  equal  to  the  tail  of  common  oats  : horses  eat  it 
with  great  avidity  when  mixed  with  cut  chaff,  or  otlref 
chaff  and  hulls,  and  the  flax  chaff  greatly  promotes 
their  eating  of  the  whole  up  clean. 

It 
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It  will  most  likely  be  objected  to  these  three  last  arti- 
cles, that  the  first  subjects  the  farm  to  too  unequal  a 
contribution  of  manure,  and  which,  if  applied  for 
ether  crops,  would  produce  to  the  community  a more 
valuable  supply  of  bread  corn  or  of  animal  food.  To 
this  it  will  not  be  farther  necessary  to  reply,  than  merely 
to  observe,  that  liquid,  as  well  as  solid  food,  is  equally 
required  for  the  support  of  the  human  constitution. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  island  owe  much  of  their  hardi- 
hood and  corporeal  superiority  to  malt  liquor,  and  it  is 
only  against  the  abuse  of  this  beverage  that  any  sub- 
stantial objection  can  be  made,  an  objection  that  will 
equally  apply  to  the  profuse,  and  unnecessary  con- 
sumption of  solid  food  also  ; the  excessive  use  of  which 
is  far  more  sensual,  and  altogether  less  excusable. 
Among  all  the  higher  orders  of  society,  and  even  those 
of  the  middle  degree,  a far  greater  consumption  of  solid 
food  is  made  than  is  at  all  necessary  for  the  preservation, 
of  health,  or  attaining  to  a comfortable  old  age:  it  is 
only  among  those  engaged  in  the  laborious  avocations 
of  life,  that  temperance  in'  eating  is  generally  to  be  met 
with,  and  among  whom  it  prevails  by  necessity,  and 
because  they  have  it  not  their  power  to  indulge  in  that, 
which  under  a more  enlarged  means  of  enjoyment, 
would  become  an  equally  pain  percd  appetite. 

Beer,  however,  being  admitted  as  equally  essential 
to  the  support  of  strength  and  vigour  in  the  human 
constitution,  as  bread  or  other  solid  food,  and  both 
being  liable  to  abuse  in  their  application  (and  which  it 
is  believed  that  no  sumptuary  laws,  however  wisely 
contrived,  would  in  the  least  contribute  to  diminish  or 
conlrouj),  it  cannot  appear  more  discreet  or  rational  to 
discourage  or  interdict  the  culture  or  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  one,  rather  than  the  other.  There  being 
Hants.]  f therefore 
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therefore  a constant  demand  fur  hops  a*  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  liquid  food,  it  follows  that  onr  attention 
should  bn  so  directed  to  their  culture,  as  always  to 
command  it  cheap  and  regular  supply  of  that  article 
among  ourselves,,  rather  than  h*  subject  ourselves  at 
any  lime  to  a.  precarious  supply  from  our  neighbours. 

Hemp  and  flax,  though  n nqucsthniably  meliorators, 
may  very  justly  be  considered  as  exhausters  of  the  soil* 
but  there  are  lands  in  this  county  (and  doubtless  in 
many  oilier  parts  of  the  united  kingdom)  to  a very 
wide  extent,  particularly  adapted  to  their  culture,  and 
upon,  which  these  plants  might  be  raised  ns  intervening 
crops  for  a long  succession  of  years.  The  meliorating 
effects  of  betnp  and  flax  upon  the  sound  dry  loams, 
when  made  tire  forerunners  to  a white  straw  crop,  very 
much  result  from  the  covering  such  crops  afford  to  tin? 
ground  during  their  growth,  and  the  succnfency  of 
their  stems  and  leaves  absorbing  or  taking  in  a large 
portion  of  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere* 
That  this  is  the  case  is  plain,  or  why  is  it  that  in  pro* 
portion  to  (lie  burthen  of  tile  flax  or  hemp  crop,  will 
also  be  that  of  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat  ? When 
the  one  flourishes  this  year,  so  will  the  other  hi  the  sue* 
ceediag  summer ; bat  wlien  flic  l*a  mp  or  flux  ground1  in 
only  partially  or  thinly  covered,  the  ensuing  crop  of 
wheat  is  always  found  to  be,  in  a proportionate  degree, 
weak  and  scanty.  * 

'»  * 

MISCELLANEOUS : 

CHIEFLY  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  TUB  DRILL  AND  BROAD- 
CAST HUSBANDRY. 

■ ' ’ ’ I 

Some  of  the  ntost  rare,  and  perhaps  exemplary  prac- 
lleer  in  the  cultivation  ofgvetfn  and  other  crops,  as  prac- 
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ttsetl  In  this  county,  arc  ntnv  to  be  noticed,  ftnrt#  w&ieTr 
\Vill  be  done  in  the  order  they  ccctrrred  upon  the  Survey.- 

Mr.  Latham,  of  Rnmscy,  cultivates  hops  in  a man- 
ner very  different  from  the  common  practice.  ThtS 
rows  are  all  fen  feet  a-part,  and  the  distance  of  the  hills' 
upon  each  row,  five  feet ; afcmg,  amt  on  each  side  of 
the  rows,  a space,  the  whole  of  which  does  not  exceed 
four  and  a half  of  five  feet  in  width,  is  dressed  in  the 
ufcual  manner,  and  kept  open  for  hi  Fling  and  support- 
ing the  rows  of  hops.  The  remainder  of  the  interval, 
consisting  of  about  one  half  or  ffve  feet  in  width,  is  an'-' 
mially  employed  rrt  the  culture  of  beans,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  clover,  alf  neatly  drilled,  and  followed  up  will* 
the  customary  operations  of  the  drill  husbandry. 

The  crops,  both  Of  hops  and  corn,  promised  Very 
Weft’  when  viewed  by  the  Surveyor  ; but’  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Latham  at  that  time,  deprived  htrrt  of  the  satisfac- 
Cion  of  procuring  such  details  of  this  management,  as 
could  not  well  fail  in  proving  highly  satisfactory  to  fhtf . 
Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture  and  die  public  rut 
general. 

• Hr.  Latham,  the  very  respectable  father  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  question,  very  obligingly  accompanied1  the 
Surveyor  in  his  walks  through  these  plantations,  ami 
should  the  details  then  promised,  not  teach  the  Sur- 
veyor in  time  to  have  place  irt  this  Report,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  younger  Mr.  Latham  will  at  his  leisure, 
and  when  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the  principle  upon 
which  this  husbandry  is  conducted,  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a full  and  particular  communication  Co  the 
Honourable  Board.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  mary 
not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  tire  ripening  season  for 
the  hops  not  coming  on  till  after  the  com  is  harvested 
(unless  perhaps  under  a shift  of  beans),  from  the  access- 
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■which  the  sun  then  obtains  to  the  hop-plants,  and  the 
free  circulation  of  air  thereby  admitted,  the  fruit  ripens 
more  equally,  and  the  nndergrowth  comes  ready  for 
gathering  as  the  fruit  produced  on  the  higher  part  of 
the  poles  : the  number  of  poles  per  hill  is  sometimes 
three,  but  two  good  stout  ones  are  by  far  the  most 
common. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rivet,  of  Milford,  derives  much  ad- 
vantage from  a peculiar  appropriation  he  makes  of  his 
potatoe  tops  ; a crop  he  cultivates  to  a very  conside- 
rable extent.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  first 
place  he  dungs  highly  for  the  potatoes,  which  aTe 
planted  upon  three  feet  ridges,  and  when  ripe,  the 
haulm  is  drawn  and  laid  close  and  carefully  length- 
ways in  the  furrows : the  ridges  arc  then  opened  with  a 
strong  double  mould-board  plough,  and  the  potatoes 
are  gathered.  A second  operation  of  this  kind,  with  far-' 
thcr  spreading  of  the  mould-board,  turns  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  potatoes,  and  effects  a complete  co- 
vering of  the  potatoe  haulm,  the  ridges  now  becoming 
the  furrows.  The  furrows  are  scarified  to  raise  the  ne- 
cessary mould  for  completing  the  ridge,  which  is 
finally  closed  with  a strong  double  mould-board  plough. 
The  new  ridges  thus  formed  are  smoothed  with  light 
and  appropriate  harrows,  and  the  ground  carefully 
looked  over  for  any  potatoes  that  may  have  escaped  no- 
tice in  the  former  operations.  These  ridges,  measur- 
ing about  three  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  are  drilled 
then  with  wheat,  two  rows  upon  a ridge,  after  which 
they  receive  another  light  harrowing  once  in  a place, 
lengthways,  to  cover  the  seed,  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  finished  by  striking  out  each  furrow  with  a dou- 
ble-breasted plough,  atid  leaving  the  field  well  gripped 
and  watcr-furrrowed.  Mr.  Rivet  observes,  that  he  has 

never 
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■never  had  his  polatoe  crop  so  clean  and  completely 
taken  up  as  by  pursuing  this  method.  The  net  pro- 
duce of  his  wheat  crops  thus  obtained  last  season, 
amounted  to  28  bushels,  and  the  potatoes  which  pre- 
ceded them,  ten  tons  per  acre. 

This  wheat  being  sown  on  three-feet  ridges,  enables 
Mr.  Rivet  immediately  after  harvest  to  scarify  the 
furrows  a good  deep  pitch,  and  to  drill  them  with 
buck-wheat,  two  rows  in  each  furrow.  This,  when  in 
full  blossom,  is  ploughed  under  with  the  wheat-stub- 
ble ; the  furrows  now  made  in  the  heart  of  the  former 
ridge  are  scarified,  and  a double  mould-board  plough 
properly  expanded,  is  worked  through  them,  and 
raises  as  much  mould  ns  is  again  necessary  to  complete 
the  ridge,  and  upon  which  wheat  is  drilled  as  before, 
‘two  rows  upon  a three-feet  ridge.  The  wheat  cultivated 
in  this  manner,  now  the  15th  of  November,  promises 
as  much  as  can  possibly  be  expected  from  its  infant 
state.  , 

Mr.  Whitcher,  of  Sopeley,  a very  ingenious  and 
intelligent  member  of  the  Christchurch  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, is  very  much  in  the  practice  of  sowing  upon  his 
turnip  wheat  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  about  one 
ppund  of  the  common  late  turnip  seed  per  acre.  The 
land,  in  common  with  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Avon,  is  of  a light  and  sandy  nature,  and  al- 
though the  turnip  plants  seldom  appear  of  any  con- 
siderable size  at  harvest,  it  is  surprising  how  much  they 
flourish  (provided  the  stubble  ground  is  not  stocked) 
‘after  the  autumnal  rains,  and  the  vast  quantity  of 
food  thus  procured  for  late  use.  In  cases  where  the 
wbeat-stubbles  are  intended  to  be  sown  with  turnips,  it 
might  perhaps  be  more  advisable  to  sow  rape  or  cole-- 
seed  among  the  wheat  for  late  spring  use;  at  any  rate, 
as  the  making  of  food  for  cattle  is,  lifter  draining 
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where  required!,  the  grand  desideratum  of  all  good 
husband iy,  every  hint  should  be  suggested,  and  every 
means  resorted  to,  by  means  of  which  the  farmer  may 
he  enabled  to  carry  his  stock  through  tkewinter ; upon 
these  he  ought,  and  if  judiciously  laid  in,  will,  have  a 
due  profit  on  hie  capital  so  employed,  exclusive  of  the 
incalculable  advantage  it  affords  him  of  making  mud,  ' 
which  in  the  just  apprehension  of  the  northern  inha- 
bitants of  this  island,  is  always  regarded  as  the  mother 
af  the  me*l  <heat. 

Mr.  Richards,  of  North -house,  sows  rape  about  dtp 
1st  of  July,  ab'wH  6 lb.  per  acre,  with  tbfee  bushels  of 
»ay*gr«es  for  spring  food.  Tlie  rape  will  generally  bn 
fcady  for  the  first  feeding  by  the  beginning  of  October, 
■when  a small  bite  also  of  the  ray-grass  will  appear. 
The  feeding  it  thus  early,  and  occasionally  with  the 
coleseed  to  Christmas,  has  not  been  found  in  the  slights 
est  manner  to  injure  it.  The  ray -grass  with  the  color 
setfd  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  affords  an  admirable 
pasturage  for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  and  about  Midsum- 
mer <by  which  time  the  prime  and  best  virtues  of  the 
rayigr-ass  is  expended),  tlie  field  receives  a short  su»r 
fner-tidiow  for  wheat,  and  frequently  with  no  other 
dressing  that  what  is  thus  procured.  Tlte  autumnal 
and  spring  food  thus  produced,  is  considerable,  and 
equally  acceptable  at  both  seasons. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  many  of  the 
broad-cast  farmers  are  in  the  practice  of  drilling  upon 
such  soils  and  in  such  situations  as  the  drill  machi- 
nery can  work  without  difficulty  and  with  effect ; the 
fact  is  certainly  so,  and  tlie  practice  seems  generally 
increasing  in  appropriate  situations. 

- Mr.  S tarns,  of  F«  reborn,  drills  in  the  following 
manner:  his  wheat  frequently  follows  his  potatoes* 
the  laud  being  well  plwuglnd,  harrowed,  and  cleansed 
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fr«m  wmls,  a*d  alt  other  incumbrances  incidental  to 
the  preceding  crop,  is  then  clean  ploughed  into  ap- 
propriate sized  ridges,  carrying  about  five  furrows  to 
the  yard,  in  each  of  which  is  drilled  by  a hand  or  bar- 
row  drill,  wheat  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  to 
the  amount  of  four  bushels  per  acre.  This  ground 
being  represented  as  perfectly  clean,  it  becomes  unne- 
cessary to  scarify  or  horee-hoe.  The  few  patches  of 
woeds  that  may  occasionally  appear,  are  immediately 
removed  by  weeding  and  hand-hoeing;  produce  40 
bushels  at  t»0tb.  each  per  acre. 

Upon  this  practice  it  may  not  be  improper  to  re- 
mark, that  every  grain  of  seed  when!  so  deposited, 
tells  in  tile  ensuing  crop  ; it  is  far  less  liable  to  injury 
from  the  rooks  and  larks,  and  the  grain  being  placed 
at  an  equal  and  proper  depth,  the  coronal  roots  are  v 
afterwards  formed  at  such  a distance  below  the  surface 
of  Use  field,  as  best  suits  with  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil ; and  which  in  most 
cases  is  from  an  inch  and  an  half  to  two  incites  below 
the  settled  surface  of  tire  field.  The  plants  being  thus 
seated,  grow  strong  and  vigorous,  and  which  if  neces- 
sarily prostrated  by  heavy  storms,  having  such  excellent 
foot-hold,  the  crop  soon  resumes  an  erect  posture,  and 
in  that  state  continues  until  it  is  ready  to  be  shorn. 

The  quantity  of  seed  Ikere  used  will  also  appear  extra- 
ordinary, but  upou  land  not  prone  to  stool  or  tillow  forth 
its  wheat  plants,  though  otherwise  in  excellent  heart 
and  condition, .such  a quantity  of  seed  is  nothing  more 
than  what  becomes  indispensably  necessary,  ami  which 
such  lands  arc  calculated  to  sustain,  and,  as.  in  the 
case  before  us,  bring  to  Ike  highest  perfection.  Crops 
of  corn  thus  produced,  will  always  be  more  even  and 
productive  than  where  the  plant  is  much  given  to 
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tillow,  and  which  is  uniformly  the  case  in  all  loose 
hollow-bottomed  ground,  thus  producing  two  or  more 
growths,  and  a large  proportion  of  under  and  unripe 
corn  at  harvest. 

• The  wheat-stubbles,  after  being  gleaned  and  shacked 
by  the  swine  and  poultry,  are  close  haulmcd,  and 
afterwards  turned  under  a neat  clean  furrow,  and  sown 
either  with  turnips  or  winter  tares,  or  planted  with  the 
Battersea  cabbage,  two  feet  and  an  half  each  way,  and 
requiring  near  10,000  plants  to  the  acre.  These,  if 
purchased,  will  cost  Gd.  per  100,  and  the  expense  of 
putting  themi  in  regular  rows  will  cost  about  Gd.  per 
thousand  more;  the  plants  are  either  reserved  for 
spring  food,  or  appropriated  as  a supply  fur  the  Ports- 
mouth and  Gosport  markets,  the  shipping,  or  llaslar 
hospital : their  value  for  spring  food  is  esteemed  at 
S/.,  but  when  disposed  of  for  kitchen  use,  it  may  ba 
considered  as  treble  that  price  per  acre.  The  most  com- 
mon practice  with  regard  to  the  appropriation  of 
this  crop,  is  to  select  out  all  the  prime  and  best  beads 
for  market,  and  to  consume  the  refuse  with  sheep  cr 
cattle. 

These  intermediate  green  crops  are  usually  succeeded 
v itb  barley  : the  tilth  for  which  is  generally  prepared 
with  two  ploughings  and  proportionate  harrowing  and 
lolling.  This  crop  is  in  like  manner  with  the  wheat 
drilled  under  furrow,  requiring  five  bushels  of  seed; 
produce  48  bushels  of  501b.  each  per  acre. 

With  this  crop,  clean  clover  is  sown  broad-cast, 
■afterwards  mown,  and  comes  up  again  for  wheat  tho 
following  autumn,  dragged  and  harrowed  in;  or  if 
sown  with  clover,  trefoil,  and  the  white  Dutch  clover, 
the  ground  lies  at  rest  for  two  yrars,  when  it  conies  up 
again  for  oats,  pease,  or  beans,  sown  broad-cast  upon 
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a stale  furrow.  The  land  is  summer-fallowed  or  got 
in  order  for  turnips,  or  it  is  appropriated  to  the  cul- 
ture of  tares  or  some  other  green  crops. 

Some  open  common  fields  were  noticed  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Harbridge,  Hebberley,  and  Ellingham,  which, 
in  like  manner  with  other  common  fields  in  the  county, 
are  subject  to  the  ordinary  management  of  two  crops 
and  a fallow ; but  as  before  noticed,  part  of  this  latter 
shift  is  occupied  with  a miscellaneous  covering  of 
green  crops,  in  preparation  for  wheat,  which  is  again 
succeeded  with  Lent  corn. 

Pursuant  to  the  arrangement  prescribed  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Board  of  Agriculture,  the  foregoing  state- 
ments of  the  culture  of  corn  and  green  crops  in  this 
county,  have  been  drawn  up  with  all  imaginable  care, 
from  the  information  collected  on  the  Survey;  but  as  it 
would  require  much  time  and  combination  of  circum- 
stances for  any  one  to  become  acquainted  with  (he  re- 
sults of  any  regular  scries  of  management  herein  ad- 
verted to,  without  connecting  such  detached  state- 
ments into  something  like  a system,  and  in  which  it 
would  also  be  desirable  that  the  relative  merits  of  the 
broad-cast  and  drill  husbandry  should  respectively 
appear,  the  Surveyor  has  spared  no  pains  in  procur- 
ing such  information  upon  these  subjects,  ns  he  trusts 
will  tend  very  much  to  elucidate  a question  that  has 
been  no  less  agitated  than  its  importance  demands. 

However  well  informed,  cxj)cricnced,  and  candid 
men,  may  have  been  led  to  differ  in  opinion  on  this 
subject,  such  difference  is  presumed  to  have  arisen 
from  no  other  cause  than  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil  to 
which  cither  the  broad-cast  or  drill  husbandry  may 
have  been  applied,  leading  to  conclusions  on  both  sides 
squally  vague  and  erroneous,  but  from  which  it  can 
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only  be  inferred  upon  this,  as  well  as  Upon  most  other 
•ocas tons,  where  truth  and  utility  are  the  sole  and  only 
objects  in  view,  that  opinions  both  tor  and  against 
•Hirer  practice  have  1**60  well  and  correctly  founded  ; 
and  that  in  equally  eligible  situations  both  practices 
are  proper  and  advisable  to  be  pursued.  This  truth 
can  no  where  be  more  fully  shewn  than  from  what  has 
taken  place  on  the  experimental  farm  io  the  parish 
of  Clanfield,  lately  belonging  to,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  South  Hants  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  Jolliffe,  the  present  very  respectable  occupier  of 
that  farm  at  Claude  Id,  relates,  that  alter  a trial  of 
about  five  years  upon  two  hundred  acres  of  arable 
land,  one  moiety  of  which  was  exclusively  .employed 
in  tire  drill,  the  other  in  the  broad -cast  husbandry,  the 
Society  thought  proper  to  decline  any  farther  trials  in 
Illustration  of  their  respective  excellence,  and  the 
stock,  crop,  and  lease  of  the  farm,  were  sold.  Th» 
form  is  now  cultivated  on  the  most  improved  system  of 
broad-cast  management,  by  the  gentleman  jist  men- 
tioned : his  green  crops  arc  good,  and  the  white  straw 
crops  vastly  superior  to  the  generality  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  bere  to  lye-observed,  that  the  soil  of 
this  farm  varies  from  a tough  red  loam  abounding  with, 
Hints,  to  a dry  chalk  rubble*  a strong  grey  chissclly 
loam;  a shravc  of  small  flat  sloncs,  mixed  with  a 
tough  brown  loam,  and  sonic  red,  j’ellow,  and  white, 
pebbly  gravel;  all  of  which  ultimately  resting,  though 
at  various  distances,  upon  the  common  chalk  rock  of 
the  country. 

Details  of  the  practice  of  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent occupiers  of  the  county,  are  now  to  be  noticed  in 
the  order  they  were  given,  and  upon  which  it  will 
only  be  necessary  for  the  Surveyor  to  make  such  to-. 
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marks  as  he  finds  best  to  accord  with  his  long  expe- 
rience in  practical  husbandry. 

Average  expense  of  conducting  a course  of  husban- 
dry in  a fi  vc-sbift  course  or  relation,  upon  the  strong 
arable  lairds  in  the  chalk  district  ('ejecting  from  the 
estimate  the  sainfoin,  and  all  such  high  down  lands  as 
may  have  been  broken  up  of  late  years,  and  possessing 
a thin  dry  staple  of  soil),  beginning  with  a thorough 
winter  and  summer-fallow  for  wheat. 


The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

£.  s.  d. 

To  four  clean  plough iugs  upon  a former  \ 

lay  or  oat.stubble,  at  an  average  expense  > 2 0 0 

of  10s,  each  earth  per  acre,  ..... * 

Intermediate  dragging,  harrowing,  and  roll-  } q 6 0 
ing,  after  each  earth,  at  Is,  6 d.  per  acre,  J 
First  cost,  carriage,  and  spreading  ten  cart  \ 

or  tumbril  loads  of  good  home  or  to\vn->  5 0 0 

dung,  at  10s.  per  load,  * 

Three  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  at  .1 0.v.  (id.  per  1 ill  6 
bushel,  ........ .. 1 

Preparation  and  mowing,  0 0 6 

Draining  and  fencing, 0 10 

Weeding,  0 2 6 

Reaping,  binding,  and  shocking,  0 10  6 

<!arting,  stacking,  or  housing,  0 5 0 

Thatching,  including  value  of  straw,  ........  0 6 6 

Thrashing  and  dressing  28  bushels  of  wheat,  | q 11  8 

at  5 d.  per  bushel, ) 

Market  charges  and  delivery,  0 6 0 

I '' ' 

Carry  forward,  ....£.  H 1 2 


Brought 
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Brought  forward,  .... 

11 

i 

2 

Two  years  rent  accruing  on  this  crop,  such 

land  on  an  average  valued  at  lfts.  pet  > 

1 

12 

0 

Great  and  small  tithes,  supposed  to  be  com-  y 

muted,  crop  and  fallow,  for  about  one- /- 

0 

8 

0 

fourth  part  of  the  rack-rent  of  such  lands,  J 

Two  years  parochial  assessments,  at  about ) 

0 

9 

6 

6s.  in  the  poutul  on  the  rack-rent,  J 

Expense  of  wheat  crop,  .. £. 

13 

10 

8 

Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  28  bushels  of  wheat,  at  8s . 6d.  per  bu-  | r 
slid,  or  17/.  per  load,  } 

11 

16 

0 

Straw  of  Ibis  crop,  

1 

5 

0 

Chaff  or  hulls,  estimated  at  8 d.  per  quarter  7 

0 

2 

4 

on  Ibc  dressed  corn,  „ J 

Sbackage  and  feed  of  w heat-stubble, 

0 

7 

6 

Value  of  wheat  crop,  £. 

13 

12 

10 

Note. — It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  when  mucklc 
and  sheep- folding  are  used  in  'the  place  of  dung,  the 
number  of  sheep  upon  the  mucklc,  counting  ewes, 

Jambs,  and  wethers,  as  the  flock  may  run,  will  amount 
to  about  2.r;00  head,  or  about  one  head  to  two  square 
yards  of  ground  ; but  when  folding  only  is  used  with- 
out truckle,  the  fold  is  so  contracted  as  to  apportion 
two  head  of  sheep  to  three  square  yards  of  land,  and 
at  the  rate  of  about  3600  head  per  acre;  these  dress- 
ings afe  generally  considered  as  equal  to  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  dung  or  compost,  both  in  efFect  and  value. 

The 
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The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses* 

Upon  the  milil  and  more  open  loams,  the-, 
wheat-stubble  is  winter-fallowed  and 
prepared  with  four  earths,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  intermediate  tillage  opera-  )>  £.2  6 0 
tions  for  cleansing  and  pulverizing  the 
ground  in  preparation  for  turnips,  as 
above,  J 


Turnip  seed  and  sowing,  

0 

2 

6 

Twice  hoeing,  at  7s.  and  4*.  per  acre,  ........ 

0 

11 

0 

One  dozen  of  the  common  hazel  hurdles,^ 

and  which  will  generally  last  about  two> 

0 

4 

0 

years,  at  8r.  per  dozen,  ' 

Attendance  upon  2G0  sheep  one  week,  whilst  7 

0 

5 

0 

consuming  these  turnips, - ‘ 

One  year’s  rent,  

0 

16 

0 

Ditto  tithe,  ••••«•••••*■••«•••••••••••••••  »•«••••  ••••••*•••••••• 

G 

4 

0 

Ditto  parochial  payments,  

0 

4 

9 

Ditto  fencing,  draining,  &c — ■ 

0 

i 

0 

lixpense  of  turnip  crop,  £ 

.4 

14 

3 

Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  agistmeift  for  one  week  of  260  head  of 7 

4 

If 

3 

ewes  or  wethers,  at  4 \d.  per  head,  «...  > 

~ 4 

# 

Value  of  turnip  crop, £ 

.4 

17 

8 

Note. — The  common  usage  of  the  country  is  seldom 
to  dung  for  turnips,  when  sown  after  wheat,  and  that 
a full  dressing  of  manure  dung  or  sheep-fold  has 
been  given  for  that  cropj  and  although  in  this  case 
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the  turnips  are  neither  so  sure  to  take,  or  so  good  when 
they  do  hit,  yet  other  demands  for  the  manure  appear 
as  paramount  considerations,  and  the  practice  luis  been 
long,  and  is  most  likely  to  be  continued. 


The  Crops  are'  Dr.  io  Expenses. 

To  twice,  but  more  frequently  thrice. 

ploughing  the  turnip  land,  with  pno-£  ^ l 14,  Q 
portionate  harrowing  and  rolling,  asf  * 

before,  — * * 

Seed  barley  four  bushels,  at  4s.  per  bushel, ..  01  f&  0* 

Sowing  id.  and  weeding 8rf.  per  acre,  ..... O’  1 O- 

Mowing  20«f.,  pooking  or  heaping,  with  a 
raking  and  occasional  turning,  I8rf.  perV  0-3  2 


acre,  * 

Carting,  stacking,  or  housing,  0 4 G 

Thatching,  including  valae  of  straw,  v. 0 6 5 

Thrashing  and  dressing  four  quarters  and  a | 0 8 3 

half,  at  !s.  10d.  per  quarter,  * 

Market  charges  and  delivery,  ...» - 0 5 0 

Rent,  tithe,  parochial  payments,  &c.  15  9 


Expense  of  barley  crop,  £.5  5 8 


Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  36  bushels  of  barley,  at  4s.  3d.  per  ? 7 jg  q 

bushel,  or  34s.  per  quarter,  J 

Straw  of  this  crop,  15  0 

Chaff  or  awns,  6 d.  per  quarter  as  above, 0 2 3 

Shackage  of  barley  -stubble,  0 9 6 

. . > /* 

Value  o£  barley  crop,  MMMMUIIItlltMtlS  £ • 9 9 9 
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The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 


s . 
9 


d. 

1 


4 9 

3 
0 


Hlb.  of  the  common  broad  clover  seed,  at 7 y 

8 d.  per  pound,  9s.  4 d.,  sowing  3d J 

One  waggon  load  of  common  turf  ashes,  7 j. 

about  6G  bushels,  at  ijd.  pef  bushel,  ....  / 

Average  expense  of  carriage  and  sowing,  ....  0 15 
Foiling,  and  occasional  gathering  of  stones,  0 2 
Mowing  Is.  4d.,  making  and  carting  hay  7 y g jy 
7s.  6d 

Thatching,  including  value  of  straw,  0 4 3 

Rent,  tithe,  taxes,  &c.  as  before,  15  9 

, ( * 

Expense  of  grass  ciop>  £■  4 10  8 


Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 
By  agistment  value  of  the  clover  after  har- 
vest, and 

day> 

35cwt.  of  clover  hay,  at  3s.  6d.  per  cwt 
Jtftor-gmss  or  second  gsowth  an  tit  the  clo- 
ver land  rs  pftmgbed  for  wheat, 


ment  value  trf  the  clover  after  har-  v 
and  through  the  winter  to  Lady-  > 

M»H  UOIUWIWW 


0 12  6 

6 2 6 

1 10  0 


Value  oi  grass  crop, 


£.8  5 0 


This  value  is  generally  agreed  upon  for  the  grass 
Crop,  whether  it  is  mown  for  soil,  for  hay,  for  seed, 
or  otherwise  expended.  If  mown  for  seed,  such 
a profitable  appropriation  will  cover  any  additional 
expense,  and  tint  labour  of  cutting  k /or  soil  is  placed 
against  Urn  expense  of  tnowiirg  and  securing  it  for  hay. 

Note. — If  mixed  grass-seeds  ore  sown  in  the  place 
«f  the  clean  clover,  tins  proportion  most , likely  would 
have  been  81b.  of  Inroad  clover,  41b.  of  trefoil,  and 
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half  a bushel  of  ray-grass,  in  which  case  the  ground 
would  lay  two  summers  under  grass,  instead  of  being 
ploughed  the  ensuing  Michaelmas  for  clover  wheat.. 
On  account  of  the  great  pains  that  are  generally  taken 
among  the  farmers  in  this  county  to  procure  seed 
wheat,  a great  deal  of  which  is  brought  from  Taunton 
Dean  in  Somersetshire,  the  seed  wheat  will  be  uni- 
formly charged  at  2s.  per  bushel  above  the  average 
produce  of  such  crops  ; and  although  it  would  prove 
highly  satisfactory  to  go  through  all  the  principal 
changes,  the  experienced  farmer  finds  it  necessary  to 
introduce  in  a subsequent  rotation  of  crops,  yet  as  such 
details  might  to  some  of  our  readers  become  tedious 
and  disinteresting,  and  to  others,  perhaps,  too  far  en- 
large the  sphere  of  cavil  and  objection,  it  is  judged 
most  prudent  to  stop  here,  and  proceed  to  a view  of 
what  has  been  generally  agreed  upon  as  the  result  of 
this  management. 


Abstract  of  the  preceding  Statements. 


£•  »•  v. 

To  expense  of  wheat?  j « a 
crop,  - - $ 

Ditto  of  turnip  ditto,  4 14-  S 
Ditto  of  barley  ditto,  5 5 8 
Ditto  of  clover  ditto,  4 10  6 

. Total  amount  oH 

expenses,  in  5 >£.28  1 S 

years,  • J 
Amount  of  balanced 

per  acre  in  this>  7 17  0 
time,  - j 


£■  '■  d. 

By  value  of  wheat  crop,  IS  12  10 
Ditto  of  turnip  ditto,  4 17  8 

Ditto  of  barley  ditto,  9 2 9 
Ditto  of  grass  ditto,  - 8 5 0 


Total  value  of^ 

produce  in  5>£.S5  18  9 
years,  - 3 


r * i 


Which  sum  divided  by  five,  will  give  the  net  profit 
per  acre  per  annum  upon  land  thus  managed,  to  covet 
the  interest  of  the  capital  employer!,  and  reward  the 
skill,  labour,  and  attention  of  the  occupier  and  bis  fa- 
mily, and  which  on  the  present  occasion  amounts  to 


11.  15s.  5 d.  i 


The 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Halton,  who  lives  at  Truxfon,  near 
Weyhill,  is  the  only  gentleman  in  the  chalk  district 
that  pursues  the  drill  husbandry,  and  follows  it  tip 
through  all  its  branches.  He  very  obligingly  per- 
mitted the  Surveyor  to  minute  the  following  particu- 
lars from  his  practice. 

He  begins  as  early  as  possible  after  wheat-sowing  to 
plough  a last  year’s  stubble,  or  piece  of  ground  which 
may  have  lain  under  grass  for  more  than  one  year. 
This  he  ploughs  a good  full  pitch,  which  done,  the 
ground  remains  in  that  state  for  some  time,  when  the 
next  operation  is  to  upridge  it  crosswise  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  was  last  ploughed.  This  is  always 
done  before  Candlemas,  and  in  that  slate  it  lies  until 
the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  The  ridges 
arc  then  split  down  with  the  same  instrument  (viz.  a 
strong  double-breasted  plough),  and  in  order  to  pulve- 
rize the  top  and  submould,  they  are  scarified  cross- 
wise with  Cook’s  improved  scarifier,  the  whole  staple 
or  depth  of  soil  being  thus  equally  tilled,  and  by  sub- 
sequent harrowing,  completely  cleansed  from  all  root- 
weeds  and  trumpery,  is  then  rolled  down.,  and  three- 
feet  ridges  are  accurately  marked  out  in  a direction 
with  the  hang  or  inclination  of  the  field. 

The  centre  of  a strong  double-breasted  plough  is  then 
held  exactly  upon  the  scored  line,  and  the  whole  field 
-is  thus  regularly  cast  into  ridge  and  furrow.  These 
furrows  are  dressed  with  a compost  of  dung,  mould, 
&c.  from  25  to  30  one-horse  cart-loads,  holding  about 
20  bushels  each,  per  acre.  The  ridges  are  then  again 
split  down  with  the  double-breasted  plough.  The 
manure  in  the  furrows  becomes  covered,  and  the  ridges 
thus  reversed  arc  now  rolled,  the  roller  having  attached 
to  it  a smoothing  beam,  which  taking  two  ridges  at  a 
l1  HANTS. J ' Q time 
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time,  reduces  the  tops  of  the  ridges  to  an  even  and 
uniform  bearing. 

Two  rows  of  turnips  are  then  drilled  nine  inches  ' 
a-part  upon  those  ridges : the  intervals  between  tho 
rows  are  scarified,  and  the  turnips  are  set  out  upon  the 
rows  with  a hand-hoe.  The  larger  intervals  are  horse* 
hoed  as  frequently  as  occasion  may  require ; and  the 
whole  is  finally  finished  by  striking  out  the  furrows 
with  a double-breasted  plough.  This  method  is  sel* 
dom  known  to  fail,  even  upon  thin  dry  rubbly  lands, 
of  producing  a fair  average  crop  of  turnips,  and  which 
arc  always  drawn  and  carted  home  to  be  consumed  by 
cows  or  feeding  cattle. 

As  soon  as  the  field  is  cleared  (which  is  always  before 
Candlemas),  the  first  operation  is  to  split  down  the 
turnip  ridges,  and  in  that  state  the  ground  lies  until 
near  the  time  for  sowing  barley,  when  the  next  work* 
ing  which  the  barley  tilth  undergoes,  is  that  of  closely 
scarifying  diagonally  and  crosswise  the  field,  until  the 
surface  and  subsoil  is  considered  to  be  in  a proper  con* 
dition  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  barley,  and  which 
after  the  uecessary  harrowing  aud  rolling,  is  then 
drilled  in  nine  inches  a-part,  requiring  about  two  bushel* 
of  seed  per  acre,  and  yielding  an  average  produce  takers 
upon  the  crops  of  the  three  last  years,  of  45  bushel* 
three  pecks  of  51  lb.  2oz.  each  per  acre.  The  weight 
of  the  broad-cast  barley  in  the  same  parish  is  50  lb. 

IS  oi. ; hence  there  appears  to  be  a diffcrcnoe  of  6o*. 
per  bushel  in  favour  of  the  drilled  barley  upon  th* 
same  sort  of  land.  ■ . 

Previous  to  the  last  tillage  operation  which  is  giver* 
to  the  barley,  and  a mouth  or  six  weeks  after  it  hag 
been  sown,  ten  pounds  of  red,  and  two  pounds  of  yel- 
low clover,  are  sown  broad-cast  per  acre.  This,  with 

^ th* 
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the  aid  o t a dressing  of  peat  or  turf-ashes,  applied  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  will  yield  an  average  produce 
of  28  cwt.  of  hay  from  the  first  swarth  per  acre. 

The  after-grass  is  then  fed  down  as  close  as  possible, 
and  the  clover-lay  ploughed  with  a skim-coulter ; that 
is,  a coulter  to  which  is  attached  a fin  or  share, 
which  cuts  the  furrow-slice  on  the  land  side  to  a thin 
feather-edge,  leaving  on  the  furrow  side  of  such  slice  a 
•mail  comb  or  balk : the  thiri  feather-edged  slice  is 
cast  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  the  small 
balk  witli  the  great  body  of  the  slice  is  taken  up  a good 
full  pitch,  and  whelmed  completely  under.  The  field 
is  then  rolled  smooth  and  close  down,  and  after  har- 
rowing to  obtain  a sufficiency  of  loose  mould  for  the 
drill  to  work  in,  the  wheat  is  put  in  nine  inches  a-part ; 
seed  required  about  two  bushels ; produce  24  bushels 
of  611b.  2oz.  each  per  acre.  The  broad-cast  wheat 
in  the  same  parish  weighs  61  lb.  per  bushel. 

The  land  occupied  by  Mr.  Halton,  is  chiefly  of  a 
chalk  rubbly  nature,  thin  in  staple,  but  much  deep- 
ened and  improved  by  scarifying.  A grey  chisscUy 
loam  occurs  towards  the  lower  hang  of  the  fields,  and 
which  Mr.  Halton  has  always  found  particularly  trac- 
table under  the  operation  of  the  scarifier.  The  lowef 
parts  of  some  of  his  fields  present  a sbrave  consisting 
of  small  fiat  flints  in  immense  numbers,  and  these 
combined  with  a tough  brown  loam,  forms  by  far  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  scarifying  and  working  to  a pro- 
per depth  with  the  drill  machinery. 

The  management  of  the  whole,  with  its  general  re- 
sults, may  be  thus  taken.  , 
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The  Crops  Dr.  to  Expenses. 


To  the  first  clean  earth  or  ploughing')  ^ 

*.0 

IS 

0 

from  a late  stubble  or  lay-ground,  ......  * 

Ridging  with  a double-breasted  plough,  

0 

4 

0 

Splitting  ridges  down* 

0 

4 

0 

Scarifying  crosswise,  

0 

3 

6 

Harrowing,  rolling,  couching,  &c 

0 

2 

6 

Marking  out  three-feet  ridges,  - 

0 

0 

6 

Opening  of  the  furrows  with  the  double ) 

0 

4 

a 

mould-board  plough,  •«••••••••••••••••••»•*«••••••  3 

25  loads  of  compost  manure,  including  cart-  \ 

ing  and  strewing  in  the  furrows,  at  5s.  /■ 

6 

5 

0 

Splitting  down  the  ridges  to  cover  the  dung, 

0 

4 

0 

Rolling  and  smoothing  tops  of  ridges,  

0 

0 

6 

Drill  mg, 

0 

0 

6 

Three  quarters  of  a pound  of  seed,  .............. 

0 

1 

3 

Scarifying  intervals  between  the  turnip  rows, 

0 

0 

6 

Hand-hoeing  first  time,  and  setting  out  the  ) 

0 

4 

0, 

plants,  j 

Scarifying  or  horse-hoeing  the  larger  inter-  ) 

n 

2 

6 

vals  bi  t ween  the  ridges,  J 

Hoeing  and  examining  plants  second  time, 

0 

2 

e 

Cleaning  up  the  furrows  with  a double-  \ 

breasted  plough,  to  admit  the  free  pas-  > 

0 

4 

0 

SclgC  0 f the  Wlltct,  • . •••••«  / 

Gripping  and  fencing,  

0 

1 

0 

Drawing  and  carting  home  the  turnip  crop, 

1 

10 

0 

Rent  per  ncrc, 

0 

14 

0 

Tithe,  ...... 

0 

3 

9 

Parochial  payments,  

0 

5 

0 

Expense  of  turnip  crop,  ................  £. 

11 

9 

0 

Per 
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Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  one  acre  of  turnips,  averaging  about  ^ 

IS  tons,  tops  and  tails  included,  and  > £.5  0 0 
delivered  in  the  homestead  as  per  • HIM  ^ 

Value  of  turnip  crop,  .. £.5  0 0 

The  Crops  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

Tp  upridging  turnip  land  as  soon  as  > ^ g ^ q 

cleared,  S 

Scarifying  ridges  crosswise  and  obliquely,?  070 

3s.  6d.  each  time,  > 

Harrowing  and  rolling  in  preparation  for  ? q j g 
the  drill,  ••••  ••••••••■••••••«•••••••••••••••••••••«•••••••  ' 

Seed  barley  two  bushels,  at  4s.  3d.  each, 0 8 6 

Drilling  0 0 6 

Rolling  and  harrowing  subsequent  to  ditto,  0 0 8 

Ditto  ditto  about  10  or  14  days  after,  0 0 8 

Rolling  without  the  corn-harrow  0 0 6 

Mowing,  pooking,  raking,  and  occasional  i q 3 2 
turning,  as  before 

Carting,  stacking,  or  housing, 0 4 6 

Thatching,  including  value  of  straw 0 6 6 

Thrashing  and  dressing  5\  quarters,  at  > q 10  1 

is.  lOd.  per  quarter, 

Draining  and  fencing, 0 10 

Rent,  14*. ; tithe  3s.  9d.  ; and  parochial  j j g g 

payments  5s.,  as  before,  .....  3 

Delivery  and  market  charges,  0 15  0 

Expense  of  barley  crop,  £ • 4 6 


, 


Per 
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Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Product. 

By  44  busljels  of  barley,  at  4s.  3d.  per?  £ g j q 

* bushel, .................... ■> 

Straw  of  barky  crop,  15  0 

Chaff  or  awns,  estimated  as  before,  ...  0 2 9 

Shackage  of  barley-stubble,  0 2 6 


Value  of  barley  crop, 


*.-.£.'10  17  3 


The  Crops  Dr.  io  Expenses. 


To  121b.  of  red  and  yellow  clover,  at  8d.  7 ^ q g q 
per  pound,  ...... 

This,  as  sown  broad-cast,  being  worked  inV 

with  the  last  corn,  harrowing  and  rolling  l q q 3 
is  only  charged  with  the  expense  of  sow*  f 
mg,  ••••••••••• 

SO  bushels  of  the  best  peat  ashes,  at  8 d.  per  ? (j  jg  4 
bushel,  1 

Carriage,  6s.  ; sowing  or  spreading  9 d.  ......  0 6 9 

Rolling,  and  occasional  stone-gathering,  ....  0 2 6 

Mowing  Is.  6rf.  ; making  and  carting  hay  | q 9 q 
7s.  6d. 

Thatching,  including  the  value  of  straw, ....  0 5 0 
Rent,  tithes,  and  parochial  payments,  a$ ) j 2 g 

before,  * 

Braining  and  fencing, 0 1.0 

• t I — n -r 

Expense  of  grass  crpp,  £.3  8 7 
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Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Product. 

By  agistment  value  of  young  grass  after 
harvest  and  through  the  wintet  till 
shut  up  for  mowing,  ............................ 

28cwt.  of  hay,  at  3s.  6 d.  per  cwt.  4 18  0 

Second  crop  clover  or  aftermath,  ...............  15  0 

Value  of  grass  crop,  £.6  15  6 


S 


^.0  12  6 


The  Crops  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  ploughing  the  clover-lay  neatly  un- 1 £ 0 [2  0 

der  with  the  skim-coulter, ...  j 

Rolling  with  a heavy  two  or  three  horse  | p | g 
roller,  ............. ...................4.. ...a.................  -1 

Harrowing  for  the  purpose  of  raising  mould  | p g q 

for  drilling,  J 

flrilling  nine  inches  a-paft,  0 0 8 

Seed  wheat,  five  pecks,  at  10s.  6d.  per  bushel,  0 13  2 
Preparation  in  the  usual  way  against  smut,  0 0 3. 
Harrowing  the  drilled  ground  twice  in  a?  p j q 
place,  to  cover  over  the  seed,  3 

Three  times  scarifying  and  harrowing  the  \ 

intervals  on  the  ensiling  spring  nndf  0 2 0 
early  part  of  summer,  at  ferf.  each  time,  5 
Twice  rolling  between  and  after  these  ope-  7 p j q 
rations,  at  bd.  each  time,  ••••••••••••  •«•■••»••••  ^ 

Weeding  out  thistles,  cockle,  &c.  ................  0 10 

Reaping,  binding,  and  shocking  0 10  0 

Carting,  stacking,  or  housing,  .......  0 5Q. 

Thatching,  including  value  of  straw,  ..........  0 6 6 

Carry  forward,  ....  £.  2 16  4 

iaii 

« 4 Brough  t 
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Brought  forward,  ....  £.2  16  4 
Draining  and  fencing 

Thrashing  and  dressing  24  bushels  of  wheat,  | q jq  q 

at  5d.  per  bushel,  ■> 

Delivery  and  market  charges,  0 15  0 1 

Rent,  tithes,  and  parochial  payments,  .......  12  9 

Expense  of  wheat  crop,  £ 5 5 1 

Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  24  bushels  of  wheat,  at  8s.  6d.  per  7 jq  4 0 
bushel , ....a............... .................... .......  j 

Straw  of  this  crop,  15  0 

Chaff  or  hulls  of  ditto,  at  Id.  per  bushel  1 q o q 
on  the  dressed  corn,  ..............................  1 

Shackagc,  and  agistment  value  of  wheat-  \ 
stubbles  until  broken  up  for  turnips  or  > 0 7 6 
some  other  green  crops,  ' 

Value  of  wheal  crop,  11  18  6 


Abstract  of  the  preceding  Statements. 


To  expense  of  tur-?  * „ . 

nip  crop,  - - *•- 

Ditto  of  barley  ditto,  - 4 6 4 
Ditto  of  grass  ditto,  -387 
Ditto  of  wheat  ditto,  - 5 S \ 


By  value  of  turnip?  / e n 0 

Ditto  of  barley  ditto,  - 10  17  3 
Ditto  of  grass  ditto,  - 6 15  6 

Ditto  pf  wheat  ditto,  - 11  18  s 


Total  amount  of  ex-] 
penses in  4 years, 1 
Amount  of  balance' 

! £.24  9 0 
1 

) 

Total  value  of  pro-?  /-  3<  jj  s 
duce  ip  4 years,  J 

per  acre  in  thiij 
time,  - - - 

► 10  2 S 

> 

_ 

£.34  11  3 

Which  sum  divided  by  four,  will  give  the  net  profit 
per  acre  per  annum  of  land  thus  managed,  to  cover  the 
interest  of  capital  employed,  and  reward  the  skill,  lav 
hour,  and  attention  of  the  occupier  and  his  family,  and 
which  in  tbp  present  case  amounts  to  01.  6s.  0 %d. 

Note , 
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■ iVoic. —Under  the  general  circumstances  of  obtain- 
ing a crop  of  turnips  by  winter-fallowing  after  wheat 
and  without  manure,  the  crop  will  seldom  exceed,  tops 
and  tails  included,  15  tons  per  acre,  and  as  the  average 
sized  sheep  of  this  county,  when  fed  as  stores  and  upon 
turnips  only,  will  require  about  18  lb.  daily  of  such 
food,  an  acre  of  these  turnips  will  carry  260  sheep  one 
week,  and  which,  at  a fair  average  agistment  price  of 
4f</.  per  head,  will  amount  to  41.  17s.  Srf.,  as  before 
stated  ; the  above  price,  therefore,  of  51.  per  acre,  is 
greatly  within  their  real  value,  particularly  when  the 
crop  is  charged  with  the  expenses  of  drawing  and  cart- 
ing home,  thus  adding  30s.  per  acre  to  the  expense, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  a superior  value  to  it.on 
the  score  of  its  going  much  farther,  and. in  the  propor- 
tion of  at  least  20  to  IG. 

Average  expense  and  produce  accruing  in  the  com- 
mon broad-cast  husbandry,  as  practised  on  the  open, 
gravelly,  and  other  mixed  loams  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  county,  on  a five-fold  rotation  of  management, 
and  which  commences  upon  a former  lay  by  a short  or 
bastard  summer-fallow  for  wheat. 

The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  tbe  breaking  earth,  or  first  clean  \ £ q 8 0 

ploughing,  3 

Turning  back  this  earth,  furrow  for  furrow,  0 7 6 

Cross  ploughing,  0 8 0 

Twice  harrowing,  at  Is.  4 d.  per  acre  each  ? q 2 8 

time,  3 

Twice  rolling,  at  Is.  per  acre  each  time,  ....  0 2 0 
Twice  dragging,  at  2s.  9rf.  per  acre  ditto,  ..056 

Carry  forward  • «•••  £ • 1 13  8 
Brought 
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Brouglit  forward,  ....  £.  1 13  8 
JS  loads  of  dung  or  fcomposl  mixing,  of  \ 
about  40  bushels  each,  at  5s.  per  load,f  3 15  0 
including  carriage,  inowiurwx.itMiM  / 

Spreading,  .. 0 2 8 

Two  bushels  and  a halt  of  seed  wheat,  at  1 j g ^ 

10s.  (id.  per  bushel, 3 

Preparation  and  sowing, 0 0 8 

Weeding, ...... 0 13 

Rolling  and  occasional  harrowing,  0 18 

Fencing  and  gripping,  0 2 0 

Reaping,  binding,  and  shocking, 0 10  0 

Casting,  housing,  or  stacking  j »•*»»*•••••  0 6 3 

Thrashing  and  dressing  26  bushels,  at  5d.  7 o 10  10 
per  bushel,  ....... .... ..........  ««.«.. a...........  .........  1 

Thatching,  including  value  of  straw,  0 6 8' 

Delivery  and  market  charges,  ....... — 0 12  0 

One  and  a half  years’  rent,  at  18s.  per  acre,  1 7 0 

Ditto  tithes,  at  one-fourth  of  the  rack-rent,  0 7 0 
Ditto  parochial  disbursements,  at  about  6s.  7 q g q 
in  the  pound  on  tbe  rack-rent,  i 


Expense  of  wheat  crop,  £. 

11 

6 

0 

Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  26  bushels  of  wheat,  at  Sr.  6 d.  per  \ „ 

bushel,  5 - ‘ 

11 

1 

0 

Stmw  of  this  crop, 

1 

5 

O 

Chat!  or  hulls,  Id.  per  bushel  on  dressed  corn, 

0 

2 

2 

Shackage  and  teed  of  wheat  stubbles,  

0 

5 

0 

Value  of  wheat  crop,  £ 

12 

13 

2 

J'ha 
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Tfte  Cropt  are  Dr.to  Expenses.  , ' 

Four  times  ploughing  this  “wheat-stubbie 
in  preparation  for  turnips,  at  an  ave- 
rage expense  of  7s.  each  time,  

Dragging,  harrowing-,  rolling,  cleansing,) 

and  burning  rubbish,  in  theiriterniediate>  0 8 6 


times  of  ploughing)  •••«•••••••*••■••••••••••••»•«••••  ^ 

Turnip  seed  and  sowing,  ;...  0 10 

Harrowing  previous  to  hoeing,  0 0 6 

Hoeing  once  only, 0 6‘  0 

Folding,  or  penning  and  pulling  up,  — 0 8 0 

Draining  and  fencing,  0 1 0 

One  year’s  rent,  ........ 0 18  0 

Tithe, 0 4 6 

Parochial  payments,  0 5 0 


Expense  of  turnip  crop,  £ *4  0 6 

1 , • ’ 

Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  one  acre  of  turnips  fed  off,  and  valued,  > £ 4 14  g 
thus  consumed,  at 

Value  of  turnip  crop,  - £A  14  6 


The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

Two  earths,  or  ploughings  after  turnips,  | q ^ q 

at  7s.  per  acre  each  time,  .. > 

Intermediate  dragging,  harrowing,  and  roll- 1 0 8 0 
ing,  for  a barley  tilth, 

. Carry  forward,  ....  £.  1 2 6 
Brought 


i 


£.1  8 0 


1 
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Brought  forward,  ....£.1  2 6 

Four  bushels  of  seed  barley,  at  4s . 3d.  per  ) Q 17  0 


bushel,  j 

Sowing  id.,  rolling  8d 0 10 

Weeding, - 0 0 0 

Mowing  Is.  6d.,  pookiug,  raking,  &c.  1$.  9d.  0 3 3 

Draining  and  fencing, . .......... 0 10 

Carting,  stacking,  or  housing,  0 5 6 

Thatching,  including  value  of  straw,  0 6 0 

Thrashing  and  dressing  32  bushels  of  bar- > 0 6 8 

ley,  at  20d  per  quarter,  > 

Delivery  and  market  charges,  0 12  0 

Bent,  tithe,  and  parochial  payments,  17  6 


Expense  of  barley  crop,  £A  13  2 


Per  Contra  Cr.  hy  Produce. 

By  32  bushels  of  barley,  at  4s.  3d.  per  > 
bushel, 

Straw  of  this  crop 

Chaff  or  awns,  at  Id.  per  bushel  on  the 
dressed  corn,  

Shackage,  and  feed  of  barley  stubble  and  \ 
young  seeds  for  ten  weeks  after  harvest,  > 
two  sheep  per  week,  at  i\d.  per  head, 


£.6  16 
. 1 5 
0 2 


0 7 


0 

0 

8 

6 


Value  of  barley  crop, 


£.  8 11  2 


The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

10  lb.  of  common  red  clover,  at  8 d.  per  } „ n « 

I*  «t«U  ()  o 

pouiwi,  a 3 

One  bushel  of  ray-grass  and  trefoil,  the  lat-  ? q 3 0 
ter  uuhullcd,  at  24s.  per  quarter, S 

Carry  forward,  ....  £.0  9 8 

. . - Brought 
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Brought  forward,  ....£.0  9 8 


Sowing, .......... 0 0 3- 

A light  dressing  of  dung,  peat,  or  turf  ashes,  7 l o 0 

at  tlie  average  expense  of  .. .. J 

Rolling  and  gathering  stones,  0 2 6 

Mowing,  ••••••••••••••••••••a**  *••••••••••«•••••«••••••••••••••«  0 I 6 

Making  and  carting,  0 8 0 

Thatching,  including  value  of  straw,  0 4 67 

Draining  and  fencing, ....  0 I 0' 

One  and  a half  years’  rent,  tithes,  and  paro-  7 g g q 
chial  assessments,  as  per  wheat  crop,  ....  J 


Expense  of  grass  crop,  .... £.  4 9 5’ 


6 8 


5 5 0 


Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  ten  weeks  agistment  of  young  seeds,  ^ 

, two  sheep  per  acre  before  shut  up  for£  £.0 
mowing,  at  4 d.  per  head  per  week,  ....  5 
30cwt.  of  clover,  trefoil,  and  ray-grass  hay,  7 

at  3s.  6 d.  per  cwt ) 

After-grass,  and  agistment  valne  of  this- 
grass,  until  the  July  twelvemonth,  when 
it  is  supposed  to  be  again  broken  up  and 
summer-fallowed  for  wheat,  &c.  estimated  y 2 16  0 
to  carry  two  sheep  in  the  winter,  and  six 
in  the  summer  months,  at  7r.  per  head 
each  season,  • 


Value  Of  grass  crop, 


£.8  7 8 


Note. — The  common  agistment  price  for  wintering 
store  sheep,  is  7 j.  per  head  for  the  winter  half  year; 
and  the  same  ground  is  always  supposed  to  run  three 
for  one  during  the  summer  season,  at  which  time  the 

agistment 
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agistment  price  for  store  sheep  (not  ewes  and  lambs) 
continues  the  same. 


Abstract  of  the  preceding  Statements. 


£■  '• 

To  expenseof  wheat  crop,  11  6 

Ditto  of  turnip  dit  o,  - 4 0 

Ditto  of  barley  ditto,  - 4 13 
Ditto  of  grass  ditto,  - 4 9 


Total  amount  of  ex-?  - 
penscs  in  5 years,  J *•' 
Balance  from  produce  ? 
per  acre  iu  this  time,  $ 


<f.  ! ••  d. 

0 • By  value  of  Whrai  crop,  13  13  3 

6 ’ Ditco  of  turnip  ditto,  - 4 14  6 

3 i Ditto  of  barley  ditto,  - 8 11  3 

5 J Ditto  of  grass  ditto,  - 8 7 8 


.24  9 1 

9 17  5 


£.34  6 6 


Total  value  of  pro-?  p ^ 
duce  in  five  years,  J *•' 


6 6 


Which  sum  divided  by  five,  -will  give  the  net  profit 
per  acre  per  annum  ofland  thus  managed,  to  cover  the 
interest  of  capital  employed,  and  reward  the  skill,  la- 
bour, and  attention,  of  the  occupier  and  his  family, 
and  which  in  the  present  case  amounts  to  U.  19s.  C d. 

Some  farther  account  of  the  drill  husbandry  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  county,  and  upon  laud  of  much 
the  same  nature  whence  the  last  statement  was  taken. 

<_  ' f-  * i 

The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 


To  one  clean  ploughing  of  a late  stubble  ) ^ 

.0 

8 

0 

after  whea^  sowin^j  ^ 

Turning  of  these  furrows  back  in  the  month  ) 

0 

7 

r: 

Harrowing  and  rolling  with  a heavy  roller, 

0 

1 

6 

One  clean  cross-ploughing,  

0 

S 

0 

Dragging,  harrowing,  &c 

0 

2 

6 

Scarifying  crossways  and  oblique,  

0 

3 

6 

Rolling  with  fixed  harrow,  « 

0 

1 

6 

Marking  out  the  ground,  and  putting  the  ? 

o 

3 

3 

tallow  into  threw. feet  ridges,  r 

Carry  forward,  ....  £. 

1 

15 

9 

Brought 
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Brought  forward  , ••• » *£ • 1 15  9 
Ten  loads  of  rotten  dung,  including  cartage  ^ 
and  strewing  in  the  furrows,  at  10s.  Grf.  > 5 5 0 
per  load 

Reversing  of  the  ridges  to  cover  the  dung, . 

flattening  their  tops,  and  drilling  two/  035 
rows  of  turnips  on  each  ridge  nine  inches  t 
a-part,  •■••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••#*••**••••**  ' 

Seed 

Horse-hoeing  the  furrows, 

Scarifying  between  the  turnips  on  the  ridges,  0 0 <? 
Twice  hand-hoeing  the  turnips,  at  5s.  6d.  \ q g g 

the  first  time,  and  3s.  the  second,  . ) 

Scarifying  the  furrows,  ... 0 10 

Striking  up  ditto  with  a double-breasted  ? q : j q 
plough, 

Fencing  and  draining  , 010 

Rent,  tithe,  and  parochial  payments,  as  be-  ) j y ^ 

fore,  ..................... ) 

Drawing  and  carting  home  turnips,  1 10  O 

Fxpcnse  of  turnip  crop,  »«••••«•••••••••  ..'f  # 10  15  0 


Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  one  acre  of  turnips  delivered  in  the 
homestead,  or  otherwise  drawn  from 
off  the  turnip  ground,  and  consumed 
upon  a dry  layer,  

Value  of  turnip  crop,  i«*l  M'H'UMMinn  • 5 15  6 


*\5  15  a 


The 
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The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  scarify ing  the  turnip  ridges  crosswise,?  ^ q 

ami  to  a goo'l  full  pitch,  ? 

Harrowing,  rolling,  cleansing,  and  marking  7 q 2 6 

the  land  into  ten-feet  ridges,  3 

Ploughing  the  field  into  these  lands  0 7 0 

Harrowing  and  rolling  before  the  drill,  0 2 0 

l£  bushels  of  seed  barley,  at  4s.  3d 0 7 4 

Drilling  12  inches  a-part,  0 0 6 

Harrowing  after  the  drill,  0 0 6 

Harrowing  with  the  patent  corn-harrow?  q 0 9 

after  tlie  coronal  roots  are  formed,  3 

Ditto  and  before  the  corn  runs  for  the  spindle,  0 0 9 

Rolling  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  0 0 6 

Mowing,  •«•*••»*••••••«»•••  020 

Pooking  and  raking,  &c 0 2 0 

Carting,  stacking,  or  bousing,  0 5 6 

Thatching,  including  value  of  straw,  ...  0 5 0 

Fencing  and  draining,  0 10 

Thrashing  and  dressing  34  bushels  of  bar-  | o 8 6 
ley,  at  2 s.  per  (quarter,  .....................m.i.  - 

Delivery  of  crop  and  market  charges,  ..........  0 10  0 

Rent,  tithe,  and  parochial  payments,  as  be-  | ^ q 

fore, 

Expense  of  barley  crop,  4 6 10 


Per 
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Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 


By  34  bushels  of  barley,  at  4s.  3d.  per  7 

£.7 

4 

6 

bushel,  •••«••••■•«•••••••••••••••••••»•••  ^ 

Straw  of  this  crop,  

..  1 

5 

0* 

Chaff  or  awns,  as  before, 0 

2 

10 

Shackage  and  seed  of  barley-stubble,  and 

) 

young  seeds  for  10. weeks  after  harvest, 

c 0 

7 

6 

as  before  stated .. 

S 

Value  of  barley  crop,  

£.8 

19 

10 

The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  101b.  of  red  clover  and  5 lb.  of  trefoil,  | „ n n 

at  8d.  per  pound,  i 10  U 

A light  dressing  of  dung,  mixing,  turf  or  7 , n „ 


peat  ashes,  at  an  average  expense  of  3 

Rolling  and  occasional  stone-gathering,  0 2 6 

Mowing,  0 2 0 

Making  and  gathering  into  heaps,  0 4 0 

Carting  and  stacking,  0 5 6 

Thatching,  0 5 0 

Draining  and  fencing, 0 10 

Rent,  tithes,  and  paroch  ial  assessments,  ......  17  0 

Expense  of  clover  crop,  £.3  17  0 


Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  10  weeks  agistment  of  young  seeds,?  £068 
two  sheep  per  acre,  as  before  stated,  5 


32cwt.  of  hay,  at  3s.  6d.  per  cwt *..  5 12  0 

Value  of  after-grass,  until  ploughed  up  fori 
wheat  at  Michaelmas,  j 5 0 

Value  of  grass  crop,  £,j  g ”g 

HANTS.]  r 
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The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  neatly  ploughing  with  the  Suffolk  or  a 
other  proper  but  common  plough,  the  > £.0 

clover-lay,  . 3 

Rolling  the  clover  flag  with  a heavy  roller,  \ 
and  harrowing  with  a view  to  raise  mould  > 0 

for  drilling,  3 

Seed  wheat,  nine  or  10  gallons,  at  10s.  Gd.  } q 

per  bushel,  3 

Preparation  3d.,  and  drilling  nine  or  12  \ q 
inches  a-part,  1 

Covering  the  seed  with  light  harrows, 0 

Twice  rolling  and  harrowing  the  wheat, 0 

W eeding  the  wheal  for  cockle,  wild  oats,  &c.  0 

Draining  and  fencing,  0 

Reaping,  binding,  and  shocking,  0 

Carting  and  stacking,  0 

Thatching,  0 

Thrashing  and  dressing 28  bushels  of  wheat, 

at  5 d.  per  bnshel,  

Delivery  and  market  charges,  0 

Rent,  lithe,  and  parochial  payments,  as  be-  } j 


j° 


fore, 


"T 

10  0 

4 6 

13  2 

1 3 

l 0 
3 0 
0 6 
1 0 
10  0 
7 0 
6 6 

II  8 

10  0 

7 0 


Expense  of  wheat  crop, 


Straw  of  this  crop,  ...  NMMi 
Chaff  or  hulls,  as  before, 


Value  of  wheat  crop,  £.13 


Jit. , -■ 

* £.5 

6 

7 

‘ ,-J_T 

£.11 

18 

0 

...  1 

5 

0 

...  0 

2 

4 

...  0 

5 

0 

£.13 

10 

4 

Note. 
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Note.— It  will  most  probably  be  objected,  that  the 
straw  of  wheat  anil  barley  in  these  estimates  are  alike 
charged  at  2 5s.  per  acre,  when  the  value  of  wheat 
straw  for  litter,  thatch,  &c.  will  certainly  prove  by  far 
' the  most  valuable.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  were 
the  whole  of  the  wheat  straw  so  disposed  of,  the  objec- 
tion would  be  good  ; but  as  there  is  only  a small  por- 
tion of  the  wheat  straw  produced  in  the  country,  so  sold, 
and  as  that  is  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns, 
its  general  inferiority  for  fodder  is  set  against  such 
local  advantages,  and  both  are  considered  as  justly 
rated  at  the  same  price. 


Abstract  of  the  preceding  Statements. 


£■  d. 

To  expense  of  turnip  crop, 10  15  0 
Ditto  of  barley  ditto,  - 4 , 6 lO 
Ditto  of  cJover  ditto,  - S 17  0 
Ditto  of  wheat  ditto,  - 5 6 7 


Total  amount  of  ex-7  /•  24  5 5 
penses  in  4 years,  J *■' 

Balance fromproduce 7 jj  3 jj 
peracrein  this  time,  5 

£.35  9 4 


£.  ,.  i. 

By  value  of  turnip  crop,  5 15  6 
Ditto  of  barley  ditto,  - 8 19  10 

Ditto  of  clover  ditto,  7 3 8 
Ditto  of  wheat  ditto,  • 13  30  4 

Total  value  of  pro-7  ~ „ 
ducc  in  four  years,}  ***  ° 


Which  sum  divided  by  four,  will  give  1 lie  net  profit 
per  acre  per  annum  of  land  thus  managed,  to  cover 
the  interest  of  capital  employed,  and  reward  the  skill, 
labour,  and  attention  of  the  occupier  and  his  family, 
and  which  in  the  present  case,  amounts  to  2/.  15s.  i Id. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  foregoing  statements  might 
be  considered  as  nearly  conclusive  on  the  relative  me- 
rits of  the  broad-cast  and  drill  husbandry,  practised 
under  nearly  the  same  circumstances  as  to  situation, 
with  the  choice  only  of  the  milder  loams  for  the  dull 
practice,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss,  having  the  mate- 
rials at  hand,  to  go  a little  farther  into  these  matters. 

n 2 We 
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We  shall  therefore  begin  upon  an  old  lay  or  former 
stubble,  which  is  ploughed  clean  and  to  a good  full 
pitch  in  the  month  of  January,  or  perhaps  later. 

The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  first  earth,  .. £■  0 8 6 

Ditto  ploughed  back,  furrow  for  furrow,  ....  0 7 0 

Rolling  with  a two  or  four-horse  roll,  0 16 

Cross  ploughing,  0 8 0 

Dragging,  harrowing,  and  rolling, 0 3 6 

Ploughing  the  fourth  time,  0 6 6 

Ten  loads  of  rotten  dung,  carriage,  and  l 5 5 o 

spreading  included,  at  10s.  6d.  per  load,  1 
Marking  and  ploughing  the  dunged  land  1 0 8 6 

into  ten-feet  ridges,  3 

Harrowing  before  drilling,  0 0 9 

Seed  wheat  as  before,  0 13  2 

Preparation,  and  drilling  nine  inches  a-part,  0 10 

Harrowing  after  drilling,  0 0 9 

Draining  and  fencing,  10  0 

Rolling  and  scarifying  in  the  months  of?  q j q 

March  and  April,  J 

Rolling  and  harrowing  with  the  fixed  or  ? q q 9 

corn  harrow,  5 

Weeding  as  before,  0 0 6 

Reaping,  binding,  and  shocking,  0 10  0 

Carting,  stacking,  or  housing,  0 6 0 

Thatching,  including  value  of  straw,  ..... 0 7 0 

Thrashing  and  dressing  32  bushels,  at  5 d.  ? n 1 o 4, 

per  bushel,  5 

Delivery  and  market  charges,  0 10  0 

Rent, Tithes,  and  parochial  payments,  18  3 

Expense  of  w heat  crop,  £.12  g 6 

~ Per 
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Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  32  busliels  of  wheat,  at  8s.  6 d.  per  ) £ 13  12  0 

bushel,  s 

Straw  of  this  crop,  15  0 

Chaff  or  hulls,  as  before  0 2 8 

Shackagc  anil  feed  of  wheat  stubbles,  0 5 0 

Value  of  wheat  crop,  .£.15  4 8 

The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  ploughing  the  wheat-stubble  a good  \ 
full  pitch  immediately  after  sowing  > £ 

wheat,  ' 

This  turned  back  again  about  Candlemas,  .. 

Dragging  Is.  6d.,  twice  rolling,  once  bar- 1 

rowing,  at  9d.  each  time,  ) 

Ploughing  the  third  time,  

Rolling  and  harrowing,  at  9d.  each,  

Scarifying  a good  full  pitch,  

Harrowing  and  rolling,  

Two  bushels  and  a half  of  seed  barley,  at  > 

4s.  3d.  per  bushel,  i 

Drilling  at  nine  inches  a-part,  

Harrowing  after  the  drill,  

Scarifying  as  soon  as  the  rows  are  marked  1 

by  the  young  barley,  .VJ 

Rolling  and  harrowing  with  the  corn  harrow, 

Weeding, 

Draining  and  fencing, 

Mowing,  


.0  8 0 

0 7 G 
0 3 9 

0 6 6 
0 1 6 
0 2 3 
0 1 6 

0 10  7 


0 0 
0 0 


•••••••••••••••••••••••••••#««•••••*•••••••••••••••••• 


9 

9 


0 0 9 

0 0 9 
0 1 Of 
0 1 0 
0 1 8 


Carry  forward,  ....  £.2  8 3 


R 3 


Brought 
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Brought  forward,  ....  £.  2 8 

Booking,  raking,  0 1 

Carting,  stacking,  or  housing,  ..... 0 5 

Thatching,  including  value  of  straw,  0 6 6 

Thrashing  and  dressing  eight  sacks  of  bar-  ? q 6 8 

ley,  at  lOd.  per  sack,  ^ 

Delivery  and  market  charges,  ., 0 8 0 

Rent,  . 0 18  0 

Tithes,  - 0 4 6 

Parochial  assessmeuts,  0 5 9 


Expense  of  barley  crop, 


£.5  4 5 


Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  32  bushels  of  barley,  at  4s.  3d.  per  1 £ g jy  q 

bushel,  — •» * 

Straw  of  this  crop,  1 5 0 

Chaff  or  awns,  — 0 2 8 

Shackage  of  barley  stubble  and  agistment  | q 7 g 
value,  as  before  stated,  for  ten  weeks,  ....  * 


Value  of  barley  crop, 


£.8  11  2 


The  Crops  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  121b.  of  red  clover  and  trefoil,  at  8 d.  } 

per  pound,  ^ 

One  bushel  of  ray-grass,  with  carriage  and  j q 3 6 

sowing  •*•.••••#••♦••*•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Rolling,  and  occasional  stone-gathering, 

Mowing  Is.  8 d. ; making  and  gathering  | q 6 2 

4s.  6d 

Carting  or  stacking,  ................ 

Thatching,  4s. ; draining  and  fencing,  Is. ..  0 o 0 
Rent,  tithes,  and  taxes,  as  before, 


J 


Expense  of  grass  crop, 


.0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

1 

8 

3 

“.2 

17 

11 

Per 
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: • ■ 'I 

Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  agistment  value  of  young  seeds  before 
they  are ‘shut  up  for  mowing,  as  before 

stated, 

28  cwt.  of  clover,  trefoil,  and  ray-grass  hay,  1 4 ]g  q 

at  3s.  (id.  per  cwt.  ) 

Value  of  after-grass  from  July  till  Candlemas,  1 15  0 

Value  of  grass  crop,  .£.6  19  8 


S 


£.0  6 8 


Note. — The  ground  so  cultivated  usually  remains 
until  the  following  January  or  Candlemas,  when  it  is 
again  broke  up  for  pease,  beans,  tares,  fallowed  for  tur* 
nips,  or  again  for  a crop  of  wheat. 


Abstract  of  the  preceding  Statements. 


To  expense  of  wheat?  r \%  2 C 
crop,  - J *•* 

Ditto  of  barley  ditto,  - 5 4 5 
Ditto  of  grass  ditto,  - 2 1 7 II 


Total  amount  of  cx-7  r 4 jo 
penses  in  3 years,  $ 

Balance  from  produce  > 9 10  8 

per  acre  in  ditto,  f 


By  value  of  wheat  crop,  £.15  4 8 
Ditto  of  barley  ditto,  - 8 1 1 2 

Ditto  of  grass  ditto,  - 6 19  8 


Total  value  of  pro-?  2y  , - 
duce  in  3 years,  $ 


6 


£.29  15  6 


Which  sum  divided  by  three,  will  give  the  net  profit 
per  acre  per  annum  of  land  thus  managed,  to  cover  the 
interest  of  capital  employed,  and  reward  the  skill,  la- 
bour, and  attention,  of  the  occupier  and  his  family, 
and  which  in  the  present  case  amounts  to  31.  3s.  6d. 

As  there  is  but  little  land  that  would  be  capable  of 
undergoing  for  any  length  of  time  such  a driving  sys- 
tem, the  following  statement  is  taken  up  on  a supposi- 
tion that  no  dung  lias  been  applied  for  wheat,  but  that 
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all  the  other  operations  not  incidental  to  the  full  wheat 
crop,  have  been  incurred  as  before. 


The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

The  balance  of  expense,  therefore,  to  ^ 

charge  Upon  the  first  or  wheat  crop,  in  > £.  6 14  2 
this  series,  will  amount  to  ' 


Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  24  bushels  of  wheat,  at  8s.  6d.  per  7 ^ jq  ^ 'q 
bushel,  .....««.. ......a . 3 

Straw  of  ditto,  1 5 0 

Chaff  of  ditto, 0 2 0 

Shackage  and  feed  of  wheat-stubble, 0 5 0 

Value  of  wheat  crop, ,£.11  16  0 


The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  ploughing  the  wheat-stubble  a clean  \ 

full  pitch  as  soon  as  possible  afters  £.0  8 Q 


wheat  sowing,  ' 

Turning  these  furrows  back,  as  before, 0 7 6 

Dragging  and  harrowing,  0 3 0 

Twice  scarifying  shallow,  ••••••••*•••••••••••••••••••  0 2 0 

Cross-ploughing, 0 7 6 


Dragging,  harrowing,  rolling,  gathering,  ? o 3 3 

and  burning  trumpery, - $ 

Marking  and  opening  three-feet  lands  with  ? q 3 6 
the  double-breasted  plough,  5 


Carry  forward  j ••••  £ • 1 15  3 


Brought 
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Brought  forward, 

Eight  loads  of  rotten  dung,  carriage  and 
strewing  in  the  furrows  included,  at] 

10s.  6d.  per  load,  

Reversing  ridges  to  cover  the  dung 0 

Rolling  and  smoothing  tops  of  ridges,  ........  0 0 

Drilling  two  rows  of  turnips  upon  each  £ q 
ridge,  and  seed, 

Scarifying  turnips  and  intervals,  9d.  each,  .. 

First  hand-hoeing,  5s. ; second  hand-hoe- 
ing, 3s „ 

Fencing  and  draining,  •••••••••••••■•a**  ••••••••••••»•••  0 

Rent,  tithe,  and  taxes,  as  before,  

Drawing  and  carting  turnips,  

Expense  of  turnip  crop,  £.989 


£.  1 

15 

3 

i 4 

4 

0 

..  0 

3 

6 

..  0 

0 

6 

}« 

1 

9 

. 0 

1 

6 

}° 

8 

0 

..  0 

1 

0 

,.  1 

8 

3 

,.  1 

5 

0 

Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  value  of  turnip  crop  drawn  and  fed  £ ^ 
off  upon  a dry  layer,  5 

Value  of  turnip  crop,  £.  6 10 


6 10  0 


The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  ploughing  turnip  ground  a full  clean  l £ q g q 

• pilch  across  the  ridges,  i 

Dragging,  harrowing,  and  rolling,  0 3 0 

Shallow  scarifying  twice,  at  Is.  each,  0 2 0 

Rolling  before  and  after,  0 16 

Drilling  barley,  at  nine  inches  a-part,  0 0 9 

Seed  barley,  2i  bushels,  at  4s.  3d.  per  bushel,  0 10  7 


Carry  forward, 


£.  1 5 10 
Brought 
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Brought  forward,  ....  £.1  5 10 

Twice  scarifying  and  once  rolling,  0 2 0 

Weeding  9d.,  fencing  and  draining  Is., ......  0 19 

Mowing,  pooking,  and  turning,  as  before,  0 3 2 
Carting,  stacking,  and  thatching,  as  before.  Oil  6 
Thrashing  and  dressing  10  sacks  of  barley,  ? 0 8 4 

at  2 \d.  per  bushel,  ~ 1 

Delivery  and  market  charges,  - — 0 5 6 

Rent,  tithes,  and  parochial  levies,  18  3 


Expense  of  barley  crop, £.&  6 4 


Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  40  bushels  of  barley,  at  4s.  3d.  per?  g 10  0 

bushel, - ' 

Straw  of  ditto,  - 15  0 

Chaff  or  awns,  0 3 4 

Shackagc  of  barlcy-sl ubblo,  and  value  as  ^ q ~ y 
before  stated,  ^ 

Value  of  barley  crop,  £.10  5 10 


The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

Expense  of  grass  crop,  as  before,  ............  £•  2 1/  II 


■ l 

Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce 

By  agistment  value  of  young  seeds  be- 
fore they  are  shut  up  for  mowing,  as( 

Irefore  stated,  ^ 

28  cwt.  of  hay,  at  3s.  C d.  ..••*•••*-••• — ■ 

Value  of  after-grass  till  the  clover-lay  is  ? 
ploughed  for  beans,  See J 


£.0  6 8 
« 

...  4 18  0 
1 15  0 


Value  of  grass  crop,  £.6  19  8 


Note. 
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Note. — In  this  case  it  is  most  likely,  that  as  a fallow 
was  formerly  made  for  wheat,  sown  without  manure, 
and  that  only  eight-tenths  of  the  ordinary  dressing  was 
applied  for  turnips,  and  no  manure  whatever  on  the 
young  seeds,  the  clover-lay  would  be  sown  with  beaus, 
pease,  or  some  other  succulent  crop,  either  with  or 
without  manure  in  preparation  lor  wheat;  at  all  events, 
the  ground  would  receive  its  full  dressing  of  manure 
before  wheat  was  again  sown  upon  it. 


Abstract  of  the  preceding  Statements. 


Tocipenseofwlieat'crop,£.6  14  2 
Ditto  of  turnip  ditto,  - 9 8 9 

Ditto  of  barley  ditto,  -464 
Ditto  of  grass  ditto,  - 2 17  II 


Total  amount  of  ex-7  r o j 7 2 
penses  in  4 years,  3 **"“ 

Balance  from  produce?  ,0  ^ _j 
per  acre,  - - - $ * 


£.35  11  6 


Bv  value  of  wheat  crop,  £.1 1 16  0 
Ditto  of  turnip  ditto,  - 6 10  O 
Ditto  of  barley  ditto,  - 10  5 10 
Ditto  of  grass  ditto,  - 6 19  8 


Total  value  of  pro-?  /•  35  n 6 
duce  in  four  years,  J **' 


Which  sum  divided  by  four,  will  give  the  net  profit 
per  acre  per  annum  ofland  thus  managed,  to  cover  the 
interest  of  capital  employed,  and  reward  the  skill,  la- 
bour, and  attention  of  the  occupier  and  his  family,  and 
which  in  the  present  case  amounts  lo  31.  Is.  Id. 

Balances  per  acre  per  ann.  collected  on  the  broad- 
cast husbandry : 

£■  1 15  5 

1 19  6 

£.3  14  11 

Mean  sum  accruing  per  acre  per  ann.  \ 
as  a net  protit  on  the  broad-cast  bus-  > { £.  1 17  5f 
bandry,  ) 


Balances 
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Balances  per  acre  per  ann.  collected  on  the  drill 
practice: 

• £.3  C 0 

2 15  II 

3 3 6 

3 1 1 


.€.12  6 6 

4 

i 

Mean  sum  accruing  per  acre  per  ann.  as  1 ^ ^ j 7 
a net  profit  on  the  drill  husbandry,  ....  J 
Ditto  on  the  broad-cast  husbandry,  I 17  5 

Difference  in  favour  of  the  drill  practice  ^ \ 4 % 

pec  acre  per  ann > 

And  which  must  amply  compensate  for  any  additional 
capital  there  may  be  necessarily  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase, wear  and  tear,  of  expensive  drill  machinery. 

Rye  is  often  drilled  upon  the  wheat-stubble  for 
Bpring  food,  and  although  tares  and  colcsseed  have  also 
been  made  the  forerunners  to  a crop  of  turnips,  in  like 
manner  fed  off  and  generally  carrying  more  stock  than 
rye,  still  it  has  been  observed,  that  turnips  succeed 
better  after  rye  than  any  other  intermediate  crop  which 
may  follow  either  wheat  or  oats. 

In  the  statements  given  of  the  drill  and  broad-cast 
husbandry,  a singular  agreement  may  be  observed  in 
the  net  results  of  the  different  practices,  all  of  which 
very  fully  demonstrate  the  accuracy  and  candour  of  the 
gentlemen  who  so  very  obligingly  afforded  the  informa- 
tion, and  whom  the  Surveyor  very  cautiously  guarded 
from  receiving  any  clue  or  bias  from  preceding  state- 
ments. 

The  price  of  wheat  is  taken  at  about  the  average  it 

bore 
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bore  whilst  the  Surveyor  was  pursuing  his  enquiries  on 
these  subjects,  and  which  he  humbly  conceives  is  about 
the  standard  required  to  keep  pace  with  the  present 
value  of  money,  and  the  consequent  high  price  which 
every  other  article  of  necessity  seems  to  bear  in  the 
present  day.  Should  the  price  of  wheat  fall  much 
below  Ss.  6 d.  per  bushel,  it  requires  no  great  talent  to 
foresee  the  melancholy  train  ot  evils  with  which  it  will 
be  accompanied. 

Though  the  drill  husbandry  appears  to  be  conducted 
with  considerable  advantage  as  to  its  results  in  com- 
parison with  the  broad-cast  practice  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  county,  and  even  in  the  chalk  district; 
still  in  the  judgment  of  the  Surveyor,  these  results  are 
capable  of  a yet  farther  increase,  not  by  any  additional 
produce  to  be  obtained  on  an  average  from  such  ma- 
nagement, but  in  some  measure  diminishing  the  ex- 
pense by  which  it  is  procured  ; and  there  is  no  part  of 
the  practice  so  conspicuous  and  capable  of  remedy, 
as  in  the  usual  mode  of  making  a fallow  for  wheat, 
turnips,  or  barley. 

The  details  on  this  subject  exhibit  an  uniform  prac- 
tice of  making  the  first,  or  breaking  earth,  to  consist  of 
a deep  full  pitch,  and  which  after  lying  a few  weeks, 
is  then  turned  back  slice  for  slice,  and  in  the  same 
ipanner  it  was  first  ploughed,  and  still  consisting  of  the 
whole  unbroken  furrow  slices  the  whole  length  of  the 
field,  six  inches  thick,  and  from  nine  to  ten  inches 
wide,  strongly  tied,  and  connected  together  with  the, 
roots  of  its  former  green  sward,  or  perhaps  foul  wheat 
or  oat-stubble.  Before  any  thing  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  working  these  matted  slices,  a cross-ploughing 
must  be  performed  through  them ; but  this,  under  most 
circumstances,  seems  impossible  to  achieve,  without 

compress- 
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compressing  the  whole  together  as  much  as  possible 
by  a heavy  stone-roller;  which  performed,  and  the 
cross-ploughing  effected  at  nearly  the  same  expense  as 
was  incurred  in  the  breaking  earth,  the  whole  staple  or 
soil  of  the  field  is  then  cut  into  cubes  of  six  by  nine 
inches^  and  this  is  the  utmost  that  can  possibly  be 
obtained  from  three  distinct  ploughings,  rolling,  &c. ; 
and  this  afterwards  requiring  the  patience  of  Job,  and 
the  strength  of  Hercules,  to  reduce  to  any  thing  like  a 
good  husband-like  tilth,  either  for  the  broad-cast  or 
drill  husbandry.  Would  it  not  therefore  on  such  oc- 
casions, be  far  more  advisable  to  let  the  breaking  earth 
consist  of  half  ploughing  or  ra  ftering  only , and  that 
performed  as  thin  and  as  evenly  as  possible,  by  hav- 
ing the  plough  so  sat  and  held,  as  to  cut  the  furrow 
side  of  the  rafter  to  a thin  feather-edge,  and  leave  it 
neatly  turned  over  upon  the  comb  or  balk  of  whole 
ground  left  on  the  right  hand  or  furrow  side  of  the 
plough  ? This  operation  is  well  known  and  practised 
'in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  by  which  immense 
labour  and  expense  is  spared,  and  time  saved  in  the 
subsequent  working  of  the  fallows.  These  rafters 
lying  until  the  contact  of  the  two  green  swards  covered 
with  mould  have  rendered  loose  and  tender  the  former 
surface  (and  which  will  always  be  found  to  happen  in  a 
less  space  of  time  than  were  the  whole  inverted  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a close  cold  furrow),  are  dragged  and  harrowed 
crosswise,  when  the  whole  of  the  raftered  slices,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  combs  or  balks,  will  be  found 
easily  broken,  and  go  readily  to  pieces.  A cross-plough- 
ing is  then  performed  over  the  raftered  ground,  as 
shallow  as  possible,  so  as  to  plough  clean  ; drags,  har- 
rows, rollers,  See.  are  then  applied,  and  with  such 
effect,  as  completely  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  the 

former 
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former  green  sward  ; and  all  its  concomitant  trumpery 
may  be  thus  exterminated  in  one-third  of  the  time  and 
expense  that,  such  a field  would  have  required  had  it 
been  ploughed  clean  and  to  a good  foil  pitch  when 
first  broken.  The  deep,  full,  or  stirring  earth,  which 
the  land  may  require,  should  then  be  given,  and 
which,  upon  all  such  lands,  can  be  more  regularly  and 
belter  performed  than  in  the  winter  season,  when  from 
the  moisture  and  looseness  of  the  subsoil,  the  plough 
will  be  drawn  too  deep  in  some  places,  and  on  the 
shrave  or  gravel  (from  the  pitcli  given  to  the  plough) 
too  shallow  in  others.  It  is  surely  not  necessary  to 
urge  any  thing  farther  on  this  subject ; but  should  any 
one  entertain  doubts  of  this  effect  in  cleansing  and  pul- 
verizing the  fallows,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  plain  or  evident,  titan  that 
raftering  in  the  first  instance,  must  completely  divide 
the  whole  matted  covering  of  the  field,  by  cutting  its 
surface  into  ribbands  ; and  that  it  must  surely  be  tnorc 
easy  to  disunite  a thin  slice  of  four  or  five  inches  wide 
from  3 to  0 inches  thick,  than  to  have  a dose  con- 
nected cube  six  inches  by  nine,  to  contend  w ith,  and 
that  strung  and  united  together  by  all  the  root-weeds 
and  grasses  that  may  have  been  growing  upon  the  field 
for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  successive  seasons. 


SECT.  XXI. VINEYARD. 

The  following  account  of  the  vineyard  planted  by 
the  late  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  at  Underclift',  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  is  taken  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner’s  Agri- 
cultural V iew  of  that  Island,  drawn  up  for  the  consider 
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ration  , of  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 

“ The  classical  owner  of  this  charming  retreat,  hav- 
ing remarked  a .very  sensible  mildness  of  climate  in  this 
part  of  the  island  (occasioned  by  its  lying  immediately 
open  to  the  south,  and  being  sheltered  to  the  north  and 
east  by  a high  range  of  rocky  hills,  which  at  the  same 
time  shut  out  the  biting  winds,  and  strongly  reflect  the 
rays  of  the  sun  on  the  soil  beneath  them),  determined 
to  attempt  the  propagation  of  the  vines  of  Anjou, The 
climate  of  which  place  corresponded  in  some  measure 
with  that  of  Steep  Hill.  For  this  purpose  he  pro- 
cured the  necessary  number  of  plants  of  the  two  grapes, 
called  while  muscadine  and  plant  verd,  from  which  the 
natives  of  the  western  part  of  France  make  a light 
white  wine  ; and  at  the  same  time  hired  an  Anjouin,  to 
attend  to  their  management  and  cultivation. 

“ The  man  began  his  operations  in  the  beginning  of 
1792:  having  gotten  rather  more  than  an  acre  in  a very  ■ 
sheltered  spot  into  proper  order  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants,  in  the  month  of  March  he  put  them  into  the 
ground,,  . . J 

“ This  piece  of  land  is  divided  into  several  beds, 
each  bed  being  about  twelve  feet  in  breadth  : these  arc 
separated,  by  footrpaths,  for  the  convenience  of  a near 
approach  Iqthe  vines  ; the  plants  themselves  are  placed 
in  rows  at  the  distance  of  a foot  and  a half  from  each 
other. 

“ As  this  first  experiment  wore  a very  encouraging 
appearance,  another  piece  of  ground,  rather  more  to 
the  eastward,  and  about  an  acre  and  a half  in  extent, 
was  gotten  into  order,  and  a similar  plantation  made  in 
the  year  1793.  These  two  plantations  comprise  toge- 
' ther  about  three  acres,  and  contain  7900  plants. 

“ The 
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“ The  man  who  has  the  care  of  those  plantations 
seems  very  equal  to  the  charge,  and  keepR  them  ia 
high  order;  the  stern  of  each  vine  is  about  eight  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  the  earth  around  it  is  well  hoed 
and  free  of  weeds.  He  does  not  allow  more  than  two 
shoots  to  remain  on  each  stem  ; these  are  cut  off  in  the 
ensuing  March,  and  their  place  supplied  by  other 
young  ones.  The  shoots  also  are  not  suffered  to  run 
into  luxuriance,  but  kept  at  the  length  of  two  feet  or 
two  feet  and  a half.  In  September  last,  when  1 had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  plantations,  every  vine  bore 
the  appearance  of  health  and  vigour ; there  was  some 
little  fruit  on  two  or  three  of  those  which  had  berm  first 
planted,'  but  this  prematurity  was  to  lie  attributed  to 
their  being  situated  near  a rock,  and  receiving  the  rays 
of  the  sun  strongly  reflected  from  it.  The  vmc-dresser 
did  not  expect  any  considerable  quantity  of  grapes  till 
the  fourth  year  after  the  planting.  He  seemed  to  en- 
tertain no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  his  labours,  and 
assured  me  he  had  never  before  seen  such  strong  and 
prosj>erous  young  plants  in  any  vineyard. 

“ But  in  order  to  give  every  possible  chance  to  this 
experiment,  Sir  Richard  has  not  confined  himself  to 
one  mode  of  planting  only.  In  a bank  within  Ins  en- 
closure, having  a slope  of  about  45  degrees’  to  the 
south,  he  has  made  a terrace,  consisting  of  seven  stages 
formed  of  rough  stones,  rising  like  a flight  of  steps  one 
above  anpfher;  against  the  perpendicular  part  of  each 
stage  are  placed  trellises,  and  on  them  the  vines  are  in- 
tended to  be  trained  in  the  manner  of  espaliers.  The 
plants  were  put  in  last  March. 

“ With  respect,  however,  to  this  mode  of  propa- 
gating vines,  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  it  may 
tie  likely  to  succeed  or  not,  owing  to  the  small  degree 
‘hantb.J  • of 
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of  nourishment  which  the  plants  can  possibly  receive 
as  they 'now  stand ; for  although  the  vine,  when  mature, 
wiB  flourish  where  there  is  little  soil,  nay,  where  there 
is  apparently  no  soil  at  all,  amongst  gravel,  flints,  and 
rocks,  drawing  support  with  its  minute  but  taf  extend- 
ing fibres,  from  sources  imperceptible  to  the  human 
eye,  yet  I believe  in  its  infant  state  it  requires  more 
nutriment,  and  more  room  for  the  extension  of  its  ten- 
der roots,  than  it  will  find  where  it  is  at  present  planted. 

“ I cannot  close  this  short,  and  I fear  imperfect  ac- 
count, of  Sir  Richard  Worsley's  vineyard,  withmM 
adding  every  wish  for  the  success  of  an  experimevl 
which  displays  great  public  spirit,  and  has  been  at- 
tended with  considerable  trouble  and  expense.” 

To  this  statement  the  Surveyor  subjoins  some  obser- 
vations by  Colonel  Mitford,  in  an  annoted  Report,  to 
tbc  Honourable  Board.  ' - 

“ My  grandfather  was  a vineyard  planter,  and  made 
wine  from  his  vineyard  on  the  coast  of  the  New  Forest , 
which  kept  sound  more  than  20  years.  Of  the  flavour 
Ic&ii'kay  nothing,  the  vineyard  having  been  destroyed 
feefbre’T' was  born,  so  that  I was  but  a boy  when  the 
wide’  I lave  mentioned  was  20  years  old.  He  had 
formed  a great  project  in  concert  with  his  neighbour 
Sir  James  W orsley,  grandfather  of  Sir  Richard,  to 
make  extensive  vineyards  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Why 
it  was  abandoned  1 know  not.  Putting  together  my 
observations  of  Vineyards  in  travelling  through  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  with  what  I have  known  of  vine- 
yards in  England,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  good 
wine,  perhaps  fine  wine,  might  be  made  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  nevertheless  except  perhaps  in  some  particu- 
lar spots,  which  a lucky  bit,  or  extensive,  and  of  course 
expensive,  experiment  only  can'  discover,  I doubt  if 
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vine  culture  would  answer  as  well  as  common  husban- 
dry ; I rather  think  too,  that  1 should  not  have  pre- 
ferred that  spot  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  which  .Sir  Richard 
Worsley  bds  fixed  upon,  though  I am  told  that  last 
year  his  Anjouin  vine-dresser  continued  to  be  much 
satisfied  with  his  project.”  - ,v 

On  a subject  so  new  and  interesting,  the  Surveyot 
could  not  fail  of  being  sensibly  disappointed,  when, 
upon  his  approaching  Undercliif,  he  was  not  only  re- 
fused admittance  to  that  charming  little  spot,  but  from 
the  cliffs  above,  the  whole  of  the  late  vineyard  was 
shown  to  him  in  the  condition  of  a verdani  lawn,  and, 
with  the  only  visible  remains  of  the  works  of  the  vine- 
yard, a stone  wall  about  fi  ve  feet  high  ranging  through 
the  middle  of  it. 

Through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Languard 
farm,  he  procured  the  following  information  from  a 
person  who  worked  constantly  in  the  vineyard,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  in  grubbing  up  thf  vines. 
Th  is  person  relates,  that  no  material  differencepf  soil 

occurs  in  the  vineyard  from  that  which  mav  be  noticed 

On ! n )..'/<  VO U : : < B 0 . J 

without  the  enclosure;  this  varying  from  a stiff  to  a 

more  tender  loam,  both  lying  at  different  depths  upon 
a freestone  bottom  (that  stone  generally  characterizing 
the  rocks  of  Steep  and  Undercliff) : upon  this  latter  the 
vines  were  found  to  come  earlier,  and  the  fruit  seemed 
to  possess  a superior  quality,  though  the  quantity  did 
not  exceed  that  which  was  produced  upon  the  deeper 
and  stronger  loam.  -p-. 

The  vines  were  of  different  sorts,  and,  as  before  ob- 
served, imported  from  France,  accompanied  with  a 
person  from  that  country,  who  superintended  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  vineyard  for  about  seven  years.  The 
first  error  \Vhich  appears  to  have  been  committed  in 
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conducting  this  experiment  after  the  plants  arrived, 
was  that  of  their  being  put  in  too  close,  vie.  two  feet 
by  three,  but  which  were  afterwards  singled  out  to 
four  by  six,  and  which  distance  was  found  to  answer 
much  better.  The  planting  was  made  (upon  a former 
wheat-stubble  winter-fallowed)  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, but  the  ground  received  the  young  stock 
without  any  manure.  The  first  year’s  shoots  from  the 
young  plants  did  not  exceed  six  inches. 

The  second  summer,  and  annually  afterwards,  the 
earth  was  all  drawn  from  the  roots  of  the  vines,  which 
were  laid  as  open  as  possible  to  receive  the  influence  of 
the  summer’s  sun.  After  the  vintage,  the  earth  was 
returned  upon  the  roots,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  the  effects  of  frost  during  the  ensuing 
winter. 

r , . ' ^ ( . 1 . 

In  the  month  of  February,  and  before  the  sap  began 
to  ascend,  the  pruning  was  performed,  leaving  two 
eyes  only  upon  the' last  year’s  shoots;  these  were  sup- 
ported byt  stakes  which  kept  them  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground. 

The  young  vinewood  and  tendrils  were  permitted 
to  grow  freely  during  the  summer,  the  whole  growth 
remaining  upon  the  plants  until  the  ensuing  February, 
when  the  old  wood  was  cut  away,  and  the  last  year’s 
growth  pruned  in  the  manner  above-mentioned. 

The  area  of  the  vineyard  was  about  two  acres  and  a 
lialfi  The  fruit  was  generally  gathered  in  October; 
and  the  quantity  of  wine  produced  any  one  season, 
during  the  seven  years,  did  not  at  any  time  exceed 
half  a hogshead  : the  usual  quantity  varied  from  16  to 
20  gallons.  The  quality  of  the  wine  was  of  a rough 
inferior  nature,  but  the  total  miscarriage  of  the  vine- 
yard is  ascribed  principally  to  the  lateness  of  the  kind 
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of  grape  with  which  the  ground  was  planted;  for  had 
the  common  grapes  of  the  country,  viz.  the  sweet 
water,  black  cluster,  or  moscada,  been  cultivated  in 
the  manner  described,  in  a similar  aspect,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  sea  spray,  there  remains  little  doubt 
bnt  the  experiment  would  have  succeeded  to  the  ut- 
most wishes  of  the  owner.  That  the  situation  was  by 
no  means  an  eligible  one  for  the  purpose,  is  ( evident, 
from  the  sea  wind  being  found  uniformly  injpripus  to 
the  growth  of  the  vine  and  its  foliage ; for.wbeoever 
in  heavy  gales  of  wind  the  spray  settled  ip.  tbevine-* 
yard,  it  so  far  burnt  ami  destroyed  the  wood  and  fo- 
liage of  the  vines,  as  iu  a,  short  time  to  trader  them 
capable  of  being  rubbed  by  band, into  a. complete 

powder.  • v,  , v~S  o.'i  l...  * 

Sainham  and  Shcepwash  farms,  in  the  parish  of 
Godshill,  afford,  with  many  other  places  hi  the  island, 
infinitely  more  eligible  situations  for  the  culture  of  the 
grape  vine  than  Undercliff,  which,  although  a very- 
warm  situation,  is  rendered  altogether  unfit  for  that 
purpose,  from  the  great  prevalence  of  the  south- wes- 
terly winds.  It  is  with  regret  that  the.  Surveyor  has 
not  any  thing  farther  to  notice  on  this  very  Interesting 
subject!  • !*,-  Vj  ,,|t  . • - 
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Meadow*.—! Those  of  the  greatest  extent  and  va- 
lue are  found  along  the  respective  water-courses  in  tho 
county.  io  » .»  , • 

In  the  woodland  parti  of  the  county,  the  proportion 
between  the  enclosed,  cultivated,  arable,  and  grass 
land , is  stated  about  one-seventh  of  the  latter  to  six* 
sevenths  of  the  former*  . . . •» 

A cold  moory  soil,  upon  a brown  and  yellow  clay 
Veined  wilh  sand  and  gravel,  gives  to  roost  of  the  low 
lands  in  this  district  a wet  and  backward  character, 
with  a correspondent  coarse  and  sour  herbage.  Some 
exceptions  there  certainly  are  to  this  statement;  but 
these,  whether  forming  the  sides  of’ hills,  or  lying  low 
in  vallies,  owe  the  superiority  they  may  possess,  chiefly 
to  the  judicious  relief  which  may  have  been  afforded 
to  them  by  draining  in  such  places.  It  would  seem  irt 
a country  of  this  description,  that  many  opportunities 
would  otter  for  applying  its  native  waters  to  the  flowing 
of  the  lower  grounds.  Advantages  of  this  nature  are 
certainly  to  be  met  witli  in  many  places,  but  the  inha- 
bitants, generally,  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  them 
justly.  In  many  places  where  irrigation  has  been 
attempted,  tire  indispensable  preparation  of  a previous 
draining  lias  been  omitted.  This  has  uniformly  con- 
tributed to  make  bad  worse,  and  the  system  itself  has 
thus  been  unjustly  disgraced  and  reprobated. 
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The  moory  substance  which  composes  the  soil  of 
many  of  these  low  grounds,  is  also  found  to  lie  inime- 
diately  upon  a gravel,  under  which  is  often  found  a 
solid  bed  of  blue,  brown,  and  yellow  clay ; the  latter 
strongly  marked  with  an  oxyde  of  iron.  The  gravelly 
stratum  varying  from  ten  to  fifty  inches  in  thickness* 
any  attempt  to  drain  the  surface  must  prove  utterly 
ineffectual,  unless  the  gravel  is  penetrated,  and  a fall 
obtained  for  the  water,  which  filters  through  it,  into  a 
drain  made  in  the  retentive  stratum  of  day  below.  By 
this  means,  the  whole  conducting  field  or  stratum  of 
gravel  would  be  lain  dry,  and  the  mould  which  covers 
it  would  consequently  partake  of  the  same  advantage. 
The  surface  or  dowufal  waters  may  readily,  he  relieved 
by  the  gripping-plough,  and  thus  becoming  perfectly 
sound  and  dry,  would  afford  the  best  possible  subject 
for  subsequent  irrigation.  . Inn.  I ; ■ 1:3 

Although  the  moory  character  generally  predominates 
through  these  low  grounds,  there  are  not  wanting  for 
6ome  parts  of  their  soil,  to  consist  of  a sand  and  gravelly 
loam,  but  upon  a clayey  subsoil*  and  also  intermixed 
with  veins  of  sand  and  gravel.  In  such  cases  nothing 
short  of  a full  and  complete  hollow-draining,  at  a rod 
a-part,  can  effectually  relieve  the  land,  and  which  many 
of  the  higher  parts  of  the  country  seem  also  to  require 
in  a like  or  less  degree.  Did  not  brushwood,  which  is 
so  easily  procured,  afford  an  ample  supply  for  tilting 
the  hollow-drains,  the  chalk  along  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  woodland  district  might  very  conveniently 
be  made  its  substitute  ; but  neither  are  required , or 
' ought  to  be  used , when  the  substratum  is  sufficiently 
entire  and  compact  to  admit  of  turf-soughing.  Where 
trials  have  already  been  made  of  chalk,  it  is  always 
found  to  answer  extremely  well.  In  most  cases,  how- 
s'! ever, 
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ever,  which  came  within  the  notice  of  the  Surveyor,"1 
tb<  drains,  on  a due  examination,  appeared  to  be  un*: 
necessarily  capacious,  and  particularly  wide  nt  the 
bottom  ; filled  a vast  deal  too  high  with  either  wbodj 
chalk,  or  stones,  and  thus  requiring  a much  heavier 
expense  in  their  execution  than  what  is  evidently  neces- 
sary. 

The  herbage,  on  the  general  run  of  these  low  grounds 
and  pastures,  is  not  thought  equal  to  the  feeding  of  a 
cow  or  steer  exceeding  7{,  or  at  the  utmost  eight  score 
per  quarter.  The  better,  und  indeed  prune  pastures 
(of  which  the  District,  before  us  affords  but  a small 
proportion),  will  neatly  finish  an  ox  of  K f or  li  score 
per  quarter,  in  the  same  i .me,  that  is,  between  the  mid- 
dle of  May  and  that  of  November;  but  in  either  case, 
the  extent  of  ground  over  which  the  feeding  cattle 
would  be  admitted  to  range,  was  not  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. 

No  manuring  or  compost  was  particularly  understood 
as  beipg  applied,  either  as  to  time  or  expense,  in  the 
renoval  lig  ot  these  grass  lands.  The  produce  of  hay 
from  those  ot  the  first  quality,  was  estimated  at  36 cwt. 
per  acr;e,  ami  of  the  inferior  22  cwt.  The  after-grass 
not  consumed  by  the  dairy  cows  qr  store  cattle,  is  usu- 
ally applied  for  the  agistment  of  sheep  taken  in  during 
the  winter  months,  at  7s.  or  8 s.  per  head,  and  in  the 
manner  before  noticed. 

• The  rent  or  value  of  this  land,  whether  meadow  or 
pasture,  is  found,  from  various  statements,  to  fluctuate 
between  15s.  and  50?.,  and  which,  on  a general  ave- 
rage, is  thought  to  equal  about  28 s.  per  acre.  \ 

In  the  chalk  district,  the  proportion  of  permanent 
grass  land  (excepting  the  sheep  downs)  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  extent  of  land  subject  to  a system  of 
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up  and  down  husbandry.  It  consists  of  some* upland 
meadow  or  pasture  ground,  and  which  seemed  to  occur 
in  the  greatest  quantity  south  of  Overton,  and  extend- 
ing towards  Popliam  and  the  Strattons.  The  low 
grounds  and  vallies  of  ihe  Teste,  the  Auton,  the  lichen, 
and  the  river  that  passes  through  Titchfiold,  and  obtains 
its  exit  into  the  sea  at  Hilt-head,  exhibit  many  laudable 
exertions  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  and  are  still 
making,  in  converting  the  eligible  parts  of  such  vallies 
into  water-meadow.  i » , : ■ ,*.  . ■>  ■< 

The  great  inconvenience  to  which  the  occupations  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  country  have  been  subjected, 
through  t he  want  of  a small  portion  only  of  permanent 
grass  land,  compelled  the  former  tenantry  in  many 
places  to  lay  down  small  enclosures  near  their  home- 
steads, or  other  convenient  situations,  and  which  being 
constantly  pastured,  and  kept  as  a dry  Layer,  for  the 
flocks  in  lambing  lime,  have  at  length  acquired  a very 
close  and  valuable  herbage.  The  subsoil  of  these  lands 
being  always  of  a sound  dry  nature,  a much  earlier 
vegetation  comes  forward,* than  can  possibly  be  expected 
in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  down  country,  or  even 
the  more  depressed  vallies,  where  t lie  heritage  may  not 
have  been  cherished  and  brought  forward  by  winter 
irrigation . i 

There  are  other  small  detached  parcels  of  dry  mea- 
dows in  other  parts  of  this  District,  and  which,  strictly 
speaking,  are  not  circumstanced  as  the  above:  such 
arc  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Popham-laue,  in*  the 
higher  parts  of  the  vallies,  not  .accessible  to  irrigation, 
in  particular  places  along,  most  of  the  principal  roads, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  larger  towns : these  latter, 
however,  are  not  strictly  applicable  to  farraiug  pur* 
poses,  and  therefore  do  not  come  so  fully  within  our 
...  present 
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present  view.  The  others  are  generally  tated  at  about 
30s.  per  acre.  They  are  dressed  about  once  in  two 
years  with  dung,  or  a compost  of  mould,  road  seraph 
ings,  &c.  soaper’s  waste,  lees,  wood  and  coabashes, 
and  when  shut  up  for  mowing  about  the  1st  of  May, 
their  average  produce  seldom  reaches  a ton  per  acre; 
16cwt.  and  IScwt.  have  been  the  quantities  most  fre- 
quently given  in.  They  are  no  where  within  this  dis- 
trict,  of  sufficient  extent  to  make  them  of  any  conse- 
quence as  grazing  land,  or  beyond  that  of  partial  and 
temporary  accommodation. 

The  most  striking  shades  of  difference  in  the  soil  of 
the  sheep  downs,  have  already  been  noticed  under  three 
distinct  heads,  in  the  Chapter  which  treats  of  Soil  ge- 
nerally. It  will  therefore  be  only  necessary  in  this 
place  to  say  a lew  words  on  their  herbage,  and  what 
appears  to  the  Surveyor  as  being  the  best  mode  of  ma- 
naging and  preserving  it  in  its  purest  excellence. 

It  is  found  to  consist  of  a prodigious  variety  of  plants 
and  grasses,  as  well  upon  the  black  mould  as  upon  the 
soils  possessing  a grey  and  a hazel  colour,  and  whether 
of  an  equally  loose,  or  of  a more  close  and  compact  na- 
ture : the  value  of  all,  but  particularly  of  the  former, 
will  very  much  depend  upon  the  close  treading  and 
paring  (by  the  sheep)  which  it  constantly  undergoes. 
This  done,  the  pasturage  will  preserve  its  value;  and 
hence  it  follows,  that  sheep  of  a peculiar  size  and 
hardiness  are  alone  proper  for  such  sheep-walks , and 
no  others ; for  whenever  the  down  sheep-walk  rises 
above  the  height  of  good  store  sheep  range,  the  coarser 
grasses  get  a-ltead,  and  the  docks  will  suffer  conside- 
rably before  they  will  feed  upon  it. 

The  large  tracts  of  maiden  down  which  within  a few 
years  have  been,  seduced  ta  the  lowest  stage  of  ex  ha  us- 
i.  ....  . tion 
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tion  and  sterility,  from  the  short-sighted  policy  and 
ever-to-bc-lamcnted  practice  of  paring,  burning,  and 
destroying,  their  native  green  sward,  have  contributed 
in  a most  alarming  degree  to  the  diminution  of  sheep 
in  such  partsof  this  District.  Were  it  possible  to  cul- 
tivate rape,  or  any  species  of  green  crop  upon  these 
exhausted  lands,  and  upon  which  the  stock  might  de- 
pasture  without  appropriating  the  ordinary  resources 
of  in-field  manure  for  raising  such  crops,  the  evil 
would  in  some  degree  admit  of  mitigation,  and  a larger 
proportion  of  the  former  sheep  stock  of  the  occupation 
would  not  only  yield  a correspondent  profit  as  stock, 
but.  hy  their  folding,  contribute  in  a more  extensive 
degree  to  the  renovation  and  improvement  of  the  an- 
cient tillage  lands.  These  advantages,  however,  are 
greatly  abridged  in  the  cases  here  alluded  to,  and  the 
evils  attendant  upon  them  not  only  operates  in  a two-, 
fold  degree,  but  at  the  same  time  without  the  least  sha- 
dow of  relief  or  remedy.  * , 

A very  general  opinion  prevails  throughout  the  chalk, 
district,  that  unless  the  larger  farms  can  have  water-* 
meadow  at  one  end,  and  a maiden  down  at  the  other, 
or  at  least  some  sort  of  permanent  grass  land,  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  such  farms  to  be  conducted  to  ad- 
vantage, and  as  they  should  be : hence  the  incalculable 
injury  resulting  to  estates,  not  only  from  the  breaking 
Up  of  old  down  land,  but  by  paring  and  burning,  ut- 
terly despoiling  it  of  all  its  fruitful  energies.  This- 
operation  is  performed  at  an  average  expense  qf  3 Ot. 
per  acre  ; but  the  burnt  lands,  even  where  there  is  a 
much  stronger  staple  than  may  well  be  expected  in  the  , 
lands  here  spoken  of,  are  uniformly  found  to  refuse 
nourishment  to  clover  for  the  first  five  years  after  they 
have  been  so  treated,  in  which  case  ray-grass  and  tre- 
foil 
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foil  becomes  its  substitute  for  temporary  pasture.^  Is 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  practice  of  paring  anti  burning 
(if  not  unknown)  is  universally  rejected,  it  being  found 
far  more  advisable  to  open  a piece  of  old  lay  ground 
for  oats,  and  afterwards  winter  and  summer-fallow  it 
for  wheat,  or  early  turnips  to  be  fed  off  and  succeeded 
by  wheat,  than  improvidently  to  destroy  those  energies 
that  are  found  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  permanent 
'fertility.  i*J  , • \ •:-»-»• 

.■■■  ■ • ■<:  » 

Water-Meadows. — “ This  country  is  particularly 
famous  for  water-meadows,  which  are  extremely  pro- 
ductive, and  generally  very  well  managed.  The  far- 
mers seem  aware  of  the  great  advantages  arising  fromr 
them,  as  in  many  instances  they  are  at  considerable  ex- 
pense in  purchasing  a supply  of  water,  besides  tbe  first 
expense,  which  is  from  five  to  six  pounds  per  acre,  ex- 
clusive of  the  continual  repairs  of  the  sluices,  &c.  They 
are  usnally  shut  up  in  November  or  beginning  of  De- 
cember, and  are  watered  alternately  every  other  week 
till  the  beginning  of  March,  when  they  are  led  for 
about  five  or  six  weeks  with  ewes  and  lambs,  and  one 
acre  will  carry  four  or  five  couple,  which  arc  fre- 
quently taken  in  at  from  6d.  to  Sd.  per  couple  per 
week,  and  the  water  turned  on  as  before  until  they  are 
fii  to  be  mowed,  when,  in  general,  they  produce  from 
two  to  three  loads  per  acre,  and  are  frequently  cut 
' twice  in- a season.*  *i  j ; - 1 

• “ In  tbe  course  of  our  Survey ; we  observed  many  in- 
stances where  water  might  be  caught  from  the  hills  x>r 
roads,  and  turned  on  the  adjoining  lands  with  great 
advantage,  which  in  some  measure  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  water-meadows,  as  ;the. water;  falling  there- 
from, carries  with  it  a considerable  portion  of. vegeta-, 
u . ble 
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bie  salts.”  So  far  have  Messrs.  Abraham  and  William 
Driver  judiciously  remarked  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  to  which  the  Survey  or  will  farther  take  leave  to 
ndd  what  has  been  said  by  an  Annotator  on  these  Gen- 
tlemen’s Survey.  “ As  the  forming  of  water-meadows 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  a permanent  improvement, 
this  expense  should  always  be  incurred  by  the  land- 
lord, who  never  fails  to  double  the  value  of  his  pro- 
perty by  it;”  an  opinion  the  Surveyor  can  have  no 
scruple  in  giving  his  fullest  assent  to,  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  state  what  occurred  to  his  notice  on  this  very 
interesting  subject,  in  the  progress  of  liis  Survey. 

After  .smoothing  and  levelling  the  inequalities  occa- 
sioned by  the  depasturing  cattle  upon  the  late  after- 
math, the  main  carriages  and  all  smaller  conductors  of 
the  water  are  cleansed  and  scoured  out  in  time  to  re- 
ceive the  first  flooding,  which  hikes  place  about  the 
middle  of  November:  this  is  performed  in  regular  steps 
or  sections,  and  is  continued  for  six  or  eight  days  at 
a time,  taking  care  to  have  the  water  kept  in  continual 
motion,  and  thus  alternately  flowing  the  whole  extent 
of  the  meadow  : this  watering  is  repeated  as  frequently 
as  possible  during  the  continuance  of  winter,  and  some- 
times (ill  the  middle  of  March,  when  an  acre  of  water- 
meadow  (the  common  run  of  the  country)  is  consi- 
dered equal  to  the  feeding  of  400  couples  for  one  day. 
Another  acre  is  given  the  following  day,  when  it  is  no 
less  pleasing  10  observe  the  improvement  which  takes 
place  in  the  iambs,  than  in  the  closeness  and  fineness 
of  the  pile  of  grass  which  shoots  up  afterwards. 

These  meadows,  when  lying  on  a sound  dry  bottom, 
are  regularly  hurdled  off,,  'caving  open  hurdles  for  the 
lambs  to  pass  through  and  feed  on  a-ltead.  The  cou- 
ples are  seldom  suffered  to  remain  on  the  water-mea- 
dows 
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dows  all  night;  but  as  the  weather,  or  other  cfrcirm- 
stances  may  point  out,  are  f >lded  upon  die  winter  fal- 
lows, lay,  or  stubble  grounds.  Tine  usual  hours  of 
keeping  them  on  the  meadows,  ate  from  eight  o’clock  ia 
the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  and  this  generally 
continues  from  the  test  week  in  Mtirch  till  the  first  week 
In  May,  both  inclusive. 

■ As  soon  as  the  first  shoot  of  the  water-meadows  is 
thus  taken  off  by  the  ewes  and  Iambs,  the  carriages  Said 
lateral  conductors  of  the  water  are  examined  and 
righted,  and  the  watering  is  renewed  each  section  of 
the  meadow  in  the  manner  before  noticed,  but  riot  re- 
quiring more  than  two,  or  at  farthest  three  days  sit  a 
time,  and  in  about  seven  or  eight  weeks  fromthe'f  infinite 
couples  were  removed,  the  hay  crop  is  grown,  and  be* 
comes  fit  for  mowing;  the  watering  being  frequently* 
repeated  during  the  grenter  part  of  this  period,  and  till 
within  eight  or  ten  days  of  the  mowers  going  into  the 
ftieadow. 

The  cutting  of  the  grass  young,  and  in  full  sap,  is 
Indispensable  for  preserving  its  nourishing  qualities. 
This  observation,  however,  equally  applies  to  the  cut- 
ting of  all  grass  for  hay  ; but  which  the  nature  of  the 
spontaneous  grasses  in  the  upfand  meadows,  and  where 
the  grasses  have  not  been  uniformly  and  suddenly  im- 
pelled by  irrigation,  totally  deprives  of  advantages  con- 
nected with  its  practice.  A much  greater  uniformity 
of  growth  must  always  be  found  in  the  grass  of  water- 
meadows  than  in  that  of  dry  ones.  If  attention  is  paid 
to  the  proper  stage  Of  growth  when  the  watered  grass 
should  be  cut,  and  that  it  is  done  before  any,  even  the 
earliest  grasses,  form  their  seed,  there  remains  Kttle 
doubt,  should  the  hay  be  afterwards  well  saved,  of  itt 
nutritious  qualify.  1 L - 
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In  most  upland  meadows,  the  early  grasses  have  not 
only  formed,  but  many  of  them  have  shed  their  seed, 
whilst  the  farmer  is  waiting  for  the  pile  or  bottom  to 
grow,  and  become  a little  stronger.  The  obvious  con- 
sequence is,  that  all  such  plants  and  grasses  as  may 
have  perfected  their  growth  and  shed  their  6eed,  theit 
stems  and  foliage  are  reduced  to  the  state  and  condi- 
tion pf  mcer  straw,  and  possess  an  inviting  quality 
superior  tp  it,  only,  by  what  may  have  been  absorbed 
frop  i t|je  younger  grasses  whilst  heating  together  irt 
the  stack-  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  desired,  that 
such  a series  of  experiments  should  be  made  on  the 
tyetjt  of  d>e, native  grasses  of  this  country,  as  may  lead 
to  the  making  of  such  sclectionsfor  the  different  soils 
destifl§d  for  permanent  meadow,  as  would  vegetate  and 
c$mp  to  maturity  at  the  same  time. 

* The;,  uniformity  in  the  growth  of  sainfoin,  luccrn, 
clover,  and  hay,  made  of  tares  or  vetches,  goes  very 
far  in  constituting  their  respective  excellence;  and 
who  , has  ever  seen  such  hay  when  equally  well  got, 
rejected„or  not  eaten  up  much  cleaner,  by  oxen,  cows, 
sheep,,  or  horses,  than  even  upland  meadow-hay, 
which  after  being  culled  of  its  sweetest  mouthfuls,  is 
often  blown  upon  by  the  animals,  and  totally  rejected  ? 
The  Timothy,  or  cat’s-tail  grass,  which  in  the  United 
States  of  America  is  exclusively  cultivated  for  perma- 
nent meadow,  grows  with  extraordinary  luxuriance  in 
that  country ; but  there,  it  is  always  mown  when  its 
bead  is  in  early  blossom ; and  however  strong  and  ap- 
parently coarse  the  seed  stems  may  be,  they  are  seldom 
refused,  but  more  generally  eaten  up  clean  by  the  cows, 
horses,  and  sheep,, of  that  country.  But  to  return  from 
A digression,  which  nearly  in  spite  of  the  Surveyor, 
has  thus  spread  itself  before  him. 
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These  wafer-meadows  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  laid 
up  for  a second  crop.  They  are  more  frequently  fed, 
after  the  second  summer-watering,  with  grazing  or 
store  cattle;  but  when  depastured  by  milch-cows,  ihe 
increase?  of  the  dairy  produce  from  such  a fresh  and 
succulent  herbage,  is  represented  to  be  very  conside- 
rable, and  that  without  abating  in  any  nspect  of  its 
high  land  pasture  quality.  The  meadows  are  com* 
monly  thus  fed  till  preparation  is  making  or  marly 
completed  for  the  winter  flowing,  and  which,  as  before 
observed,  appears  to  be  much  later  than  in  Devonshire, 
where  a large  proportion  of  catch-xork  water-mea- 
dow, are  made,  to  take  place  about  the  middle  of 
November. 

An  opinion  seems  murh  to  have  prevailed,  that 
water-meadows  are  safe  at  all  seasons  for  depasturing 
ewes  and  lambs  ; but  for  young  stoie  sheep  and  wethers, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  only;  This  opinion  seems 
rather  founded  on  assumed  notions,  than  facts  deduced 
from  experience;  for  the  opinion  itself  is  accompanied 
with  a most  glaring  contradiction,  when  it  is  farther 
admitted,  that  in  all  cases  the  rot  will  be  communicated 
to  sheep,  let  their  age  or  sex  be  what  it  may,  if  they 
feed  upon  watered-meadows  after  tlie  summer  or  autum- 
nal flooding.  Ewes  and  lambs,  or  couples  as  they  are 
called,  are  then  no  more;  the  fact  therefore  of  their 
depasturing  water-meadows  at  that  season,  can  never 
have  been  tried  ; and  the  first  flow  of  the  watered  grass 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  is  far  too  valuable  to  be 
given  to  young  stores  or  wethers.  How  then  can  the 
fact  be  proved,  that  spring  feeding  the  water-meadows 
is  safe  for  sheep  without  lambs,  and  which  is  never 
done,  and  that  autumnal  feeding  would  not  prove  at 
all  injurious  to  couples,  the  lambs  of  which  are  always 
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long  before  weaned , anil  separated  from  the  ewes  ? The 
first  part  of  this  position  is  however  admitted  in  its 
fullest  extent,  but  the  latter  remains  totally  unsup- 
ported, and  whenever  tried,  would  most  probably  be 
found  to  terminate  most  fatally  in  error. 

The  cause  of  this  malady,  in  the  humble  conception 
of  the  Author  of  this  Report,  arises  wholly  and  exclu- 
sively from  what  the  summer  watering  is  either  capa- 
ble of  generating,  or  of  bringing  down  upon,  and  thus 
fouling  the  herbage.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  which 
hitherto  regains  uncontro verted,  the  Surveyor  will 
presume  to  transcribe  his  obvervations  on  this  subject, 
as  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Honourable 
Board  about  fourteen  years  ago,  in  the  Agricultural  Re- 
port he  then  drew  up  of  the  County  of  Cambridge, 
page  206,  207. 

“ This  part  of  the  county  is  very  happily  exempt 
from  the  ravages  of  the  rot ; the  cause  of  which,  so  far 
as  the  enquiries  and  observations  made  in  the  course  of 
the  Survey  will  warrant  a conjecture,  seems  to  arise 
from  an  extremely  wet  season  in  summer.  Extremely 
a iet  winters  do  not  produce  the  disease.  The  moors, 
low  grounds,  and  wastes,  in  the"  open  common-fields, 
upon  which  the  sheep  are  by  necessity  forced  to  feed,  as 
well  in  wet  as  in  dry  summers,  frequently  in  wet  sea- 
sons, become  overflowed  with  water  from  the  higher 
ground.  These  descending  from  extensive  tracts  of 
tillage  land,  leave  prodigious  quantities  of  filth  and 
sullage  upon  the  grass  and  herbage,  in  which  is  most 
probably  involved  the  germin  or  egg  of  those  flukes  or 
insects,  which  being  conveyed  by  the  food  into  the 
stomach  of  the  sheep,  and  there  meeting  their  proper 
nidus,  become  vivified,  and  invited  by  the  gall,  their 
proper  aliment  pass  through  the  bile  ducts  into  the 
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liver,  where,  in  a certain  stage  of  the  disease,  they  In*  j * 
crease  to  the  frightful  size  and  number  which  destroy 
(he  animal. 

“ Another  species  of  rot  was,  however,  noticed  upon 
the  Survey,  which  does  not  appear  ascribable  to  the 
same  cause.  This  is  called  by  the  farmers  the  blood- 
rot.  The  appearance  of  the  liver  in  these  cases  is  that 
of  being  swollen,  yet  perfectly  sound,  as  in  the  most 
healthy  animal.  On  a close  examination  it  will,  how- 
ever, be  found  covered  with  an  extremely  thin  transpa* 
rent  membrane,  and  which  the  smallest  pressure  ima- 
ginable immediately  ruptures,  when  the  whole  liver 
resembles  a mass  of  coagulated  blood,  without  any 
cohesion  whatsoever.  The  liver  and  intestines  at 
this  time  are  free  from  any  appearance  of  insects,, 
alive  or  dead,  nor  was  it  understood  from  the  farmers, 
that  the  liver  in  this  state  was  anywise  offensive  to  the 
smell,  though  certain  it  is,  that  in  its  progress  to  that 
condition,  it  must  have  been  rendered  gradually  cor- 
rupt a*s  it  became  disorganized.” 

That  a wet  layer  does  not  produce  this  disease  ii 
clear,  from  its  never  having  yet  appeared  on  the  exten- 
sive moors  and  commons  of  (he  forests  of  Dartmoor  and 
of  Exmoor,  and  where  the  water  rises  in  every  foot- 
track  of  the  sheep  throughout  the  year.  The  cause  of 
the  disease  must  therefore  be  looked  for  in  the  soiled 
condition  of  the  herbage  upon  which  the  sheep  may 
teed ; and  this  being  clearly  shewn  to  occur  only  in 
particular  places,  and  at  a certain  season  of  the  year, 
little  difficulty  can  arise  in  preventing  at  least,  if  not  in 
curing  the  evil. 

We  will  once  more  return  to  the  subject  of  water- 
meadows,  in  the  formation  of  which  there  appears  to  be 
two  material  points  for  consideration:  the  one  an  uncon- 
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trouted  command  of  a constant  living  stream ; the 
other  an  indispensable  necessity  of  effectually  draining 
the  ground  to  be  irrigated,  of  all  its  native  and  redun* 
dant  waters.  A dry,  sound,  and  Consequently  warm 
bottom,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  success  of 
this  improvement.  This  accomplished,  the  nature  of 
the  soil  is  not  so  material,  as  that  it  possesses  a free  and 
open  substratum,  which  will  always,  favour  an  early 
Vegetation  ; and  the  plants  and  grasses  that  may  form 
its  herbage,  will  always  accord  with  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  water  employed  in  its  irrigation,  and 
which  upon  a long  run,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to 
alter  or  controiil.  Many  plants  there  are  which  form 
the  surface  of  water-meadows,  and  are  then  rendered 
succulent  and  valuable,  but  which  upon  the  high  and 
drier  grounds,  would  form  the  greatest  pest  to  tillage 
lands,  where  they  would  be  altogether  rejected  as  trum* 
pery,  and  no  pains  would  be  spared  to  effect  their  ex* 
termination.  <ow 

Admitting  these  meadows  to  be  properly  drained, 
and  then  laid  out  with  a constant  and  regular  supply 
of  water,  the  eddits,  stop-gates,  sluices,  carriages,  la- 
teral branches,  and  every  thing  (ridge-work  excepted) 
considered,  the  expense  cannot' be  well  estimated  at  a 
less  average  than  5/.  per  acre.  This  premised,  the 
watet-meadoW  account,  on  a fair  average,  through 
most  off  the  vallies  in  this  county,  may  be  stated 
acre  as  foltow.  * 
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The  Water-Meadow  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

",  £• 

To  interest  of  money  expended  in  form-? 

ing  the  water-meadow,  J 

Keeping  sluices,  stop-gates,  weirs,  &c.  in  } 

repair,  * 

Scouring  the  principal  carriages,  trimming 
and  cleansing  out  the  smaller  branches, 
smoothing,  levelling,  and  righting,  the 
~ surface  of  the  meadow,  preparatory  to 

its  receiving  the  winter  watering, 

Trimming  and  cleansing  out  all  the  conduct-  7 
ing  branches  after  the  spring-feeding  ^ «»»*  ^ 

Ditto  ditto  after  the  hay  crop,  

Mowing,  •••••» 

Making,  — 

Carting  and  stacking,  — • 0 

Thatching, 

Rent,  2 

Tithes  on  a rack-rent,  commutation  for  the  7 q 
whole  occupation,  as  before,  ••••••••••••••••a*  « 

Parochial  assessments,  as  before,  - 0 

Hurdles  for  penning  off  and  dividing  the|  q 
meadow,  with  expense  of  removal,  . 


J.  d. 
5 0 

'.'t 

7 6 


0 5 0 


0 0 6 


0 

0 

0 


0 6 
4 0 

4 -6 
8 0 
3 6 

10  0 

*.*.*  * 

12  6 

15"0 

■ i 

5 6 


Total  expense  per  acre  per  ann £-5 

Net  profit  per  acre  per  ann.  for  the  | g 
l'  purposes  before-mentioned,  


18  6 

> 

4 10 


£.9.,. 3 4 


Per 
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Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

; ' £.  s.  d. 

-By  agistment  of  400  couples  for  one  day,)  | J3  4, 

at  Id.  per  couple  weekly,  ...  5 

30  cwt.  of  hay,  at  3s.  3d.  per  cwt.  4 17  6 

Value  of  second  crop  and  after-grass,  un- 1 o Q 
til  shut  up  for  watering  in  November,  > 

Total  value  of  produce  per  acre)  ^ g 3 4 
per  ann 


Hence  there  appears  to  be  a profit  of  31.  is.  10 d.  per 
acre  per  ann.  exclusive  of  the  eventual  benefit  the  mea- 
dow may  have  afforded  by  folding  on  the  tillage  or 
other  uplands  400  couples  for  one  night,  and  which, 
according  to  the  foregoing  statement,  taking  the  400 
couples  at  600  sheep  only,  and  that  the  teatheof  3600 
is  equal  in  value  to  a dressing  of  home  or  town  dung 
that  shall  cost  51.,  amounts  to  about  16s.  8 d.  more. 
These  advantages  have  been  admitted,  and  are  slated 
under  the  correction  of  gentlemen  of  candour,  intelli- 
gence, and  respectability.  Yet  an  opinion  is  strongly 
cherished  among  them,  that  the  hay  and  after-grass  of 
the  water-meadows  (let  the  meadows  be  ever  so  well 
managed,  and  their  produce  equally  well  saved)  do  not 
contain  that  feeding  or  fatteningquality  which  is  known 
to  appertain  to  grass  voluntarily  produced  upon  an 
equally  well  drained,  and  in  other  respects  similarly 
circumstanced  soil,  but  without  the  aid  or  stimulus 
brought  on  by  irrigation.  Cattle  or  horses,  they  con- 
tend, feeding  upon  the  hay,  or  pastured  upon  the 
after-grass  of  watered  ground,  will  generally  hold  their 
own,  or,  in  other  words,  keep  to  the  condition  they 
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were  in  when  put  to  such  footle  they  will  grow  or  in* 
crease  in  size,  but  r.ot  in  condition,  from  such  fodder  or 
pasturage.  Ample  however  are  the  benefits  resulting 
from  irrigation,  even  though  its  produce  may  not  pos- 
sess a feeding  or  grazing  quality. 

A great  deal  of  the  low  grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Winchester,  lie  so  very  flat  as  to  render  them, 
without  ridging,  altogether  unfit  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation ; was  this  mode  resorted  to,  it  would  most 
probably  be  found  to  answer  extremely  well.  The 
great  flat,  however,  lying  on  the  upper  and  north  side 
of  the  city,  is  by  no  means  of  so  kindly  a nature  as 
the  low  grounds  upon  the  Itcben  lying  south  of  the 
city : here  an  extensive  and  valuable  range  of  water- 
meadows  are  found  to  continue  through  Twyford  and 
Otterbonrne,  towards  Bishop’s  Stoke.  The  same  mode 
of  managing  these  meadows  is  observed  as  before  no- 
ticed. JThey  are  uniformly  found  to  afford  a more  va- 
luable produce  when  it  is  forced  by  irrigation  upon  a 
dry  bottom,  than  where  the  bottom  consists1  of  a moor, 
or  in  any  respect  partakes  of  a peaty  nature.  Some  of 
these  meadows  have  been  thrown  into  ridge-work,  but 
where  a uniform  'inclination  can  be  obtained,  corre- 
sponding with  the  natural  hang  of  the  ground,  it' is 
always  preferred ; and  this  is  found  most  generally  to 
be  the  case  upon  the  soundest  land. 

The  land  ’ reclaimed  and  converted  into  water-mea- 
dow by  Mr.  Patrick,  of  Petersfield,  consisted  chiefly 
of  a black  moory  soil,  on  a deep  stratum  of  white  and 
yellow  clay,  below  which  a loose  vein  of  white  sand 
and  gravel  occurs,  and  which  is  found  to  rest  finally 
upon  a sand  rock  impervious  to  water.  The  day  stra- 
tum next  below  the  soil  being  perforated,  water  was 
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always  found  to  rise  thrc^gji  the  augur  tioV?,  lj>yt  iip 
increase  of  water  was  discovered  by  piercing  the  sand 
jack. 

After  completely  effecting  the  drainage  of  this  land, 
the  steps  pursued  by  Sir.  Patrick  to  reclaim  the  coarse 
poory  surface,  and  form  it  into  water-meadow,  may 
not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  some  attention.  This  sur- 
face was  in  many  places  extremely  uneven,  and  which, 
in  order  to  bring  to  a uniform  bearing,  corresponding 
with  the  eddit  and  other  water- works,  was  fouiid  neces- 
sary to  lower  in  some  places  and  fill, up  in  others;  in 
doing  this,  it  would  often  happen  that  a knoll  or  emi- 
nence to  be  reduced,  or  a hollow  to  be  filled  up,  con- 
tained a valuable  patch  of  green  sward  : this  point  dc- 
* termined,  such  surfaces  were  stripped  into  lengths 
(with  the  common  breast  or  paving  shovel,  but  cut 
somewhat  thicker  than  if  intended  for  burning)  of  two 
feet  and  a half  in  length  by  one  foot  in  width,  care- 
fully observing  that  they  did  qot  remain  longer  than 
81  hours  rolled  or  folded  u>p,  and  which  labour  for  tlip 
paring  operation  only  cost  9d.  per  rod.  . , 

. The  hollow  filled  up,  or  the  hill  reduced  to  an  uni- 
form level  with  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  the  green 
sward  was  again  laid  down,  carefully  closing  the  joint#, 
rolling  it  with  a stone  roller,  and  the  water  being 
brought  gently  over  it  as  soon  as  possible,  tocc^sionefl 
an  immediate  union  with  the  green  sward,  the  roots  of 
which,  assisted  by  the  water,  struck  directly  into  th,e 
loose  floor  previously  prepared  for  them,  and  in  thte 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer  (supposing  the  work  to 
.be  completed  by  the  1st  of  May)  a full  swarth  is  always 
,to  be  reckoned  upon  by  the  first  week  in  July  follow:- 
ing ; and  here  it  must  farLher  be  observed,  that  by  this 
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means  a vast  improvement  takes  place  in  the  herbage 
of  the  sodded  ground^  and  in  which  the  finer  grasses 
for  some  length  of  time  have  always  been  observed  tfi 
preserve  a considerable  ascendancy.  ft  nf* 

The  water  is  generally  sfound  to  ride  tery  high  in 
file  Teste  and  ltchen  rivers,  yet  in  many* places  it  is 
stated  but  rarely  to  overflow  the  adjacent  meadows, 
and  when  such  inundations  have  happened,  the  effect 
has  not  been  marked  with  any  peculiar  advantages, 
unless  when  the  inundation  has  suddenly  subsided. 

*1  Some  water-meadows  in  the  vallies  of  the  Teste  and 
ltchen,  arc  supplied  with  the  overflow  from  the  Barge 
river  and  the  canal,  but  as  this  resource  is  unccrtainj 
little  advantage  can  be  expected  to  be  derived  from  its 
this  water,  however,'  beibg-  conveyed  immediately  from  * 
the  adjacent! kills  and  cultivated  lands,  its  fructifying 
qualitios  'Are- esteemed  superior  to  that  of  the  river 
water  tetaudheacora  striking  lesson  may  be  learnt,  of 
the.  great  value  arid  importance  of  datch-water  works, 
and  ifrigating  (if  it  is  only  occasionally)  from. the  over- 
jflow  dfathe  surrounding  bills.'1?  nui1  ,t[i  ? 

•>b?Ihe  Jvater  being! much  pent  up  for  the  use  of  the 
mills  in  rthe  Stour  and  Avon  rivers,  is  found  greatly  to 
finronvemence  the.  adjacent  lands.  The  herbage  of 
seme  of  the  low  grriunds above  and  below  Ford  ingbridge, 
■is  of  n coarse  and  Tushv  nature,  often  encumbered  with 
-fr  dwarf, growth  of  alder,  the  latter  of  little  value  but 
•foi  the  occasional?  repair;  of  fences . The  part  of  these 
tlow  :groirrxls  called  the  nvoor,  and  others  of:  a similar 
fqnai»fy,se**m  best : calculated  for  burning  into  pent- 
-nshesy  <stnd  subsequent  conversion  into  osier  beds.  AI- 
though1  a large  part  of  the  level  on  both  sides  the  Avon 
above  Fordingbridge,  is  employed  as  water-meadow, 
it  H "Still 
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still  the  herbage  it  produces  is  of  so  coarse  and  sedgy 
a nature,  as  to  be  of  very  little  use  unless  it  is  particu- 
la’rly'wdfsavcd.  r*jn ' emi-f  ' 

In  the  parishes  of  Ibberley  and  Ellingham  there  is  a 
large  extent  of  common  meadow,  called  Ilarbridgc 
Meadow,  subject  to  inundation  by  the  winter  floods, 
but  which  arc  not  stated  to  communicate  the  like  ferti- 
lity experienced  from  such  causes  in  many  other  parts 
of  these  united  kingdoms ; a circumstance,  considering 
the  pure  calcareous  quality  of  the  water,  that  can  only 
be  accounted  for  from  the  porous  and  springy  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  the  great  height  (generally  for  milling 
purposes)  at  which  the  water  rides,  and  is  kept"  con- 
stantly penned  up  along  the  course  of  this  river — an 
evil  of  the  very  first  magnitude  in  almost  every  stream 
in  the  county,  and  crying  loudly  for  relief.  ■ j /" 

Such  parts  of  these  vallies  as  lie  above  the xoakage, 
from  the  streams  passing  through  them,  not  artificially 
watered,  but  subject  to  occasional  overflowings,  are 
stated^;  Jus  before^8  noticed,  lo  be  much  benefited  if  the 
inundation  suddenly  subsides ; at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  there  are  some  of  these  low  grounds, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water  from  above,  that  are  only 
accessible  for  the  summer  months,  and  between  the  end 
of  March  and  beginning  of  November. 

The  natural  grass  lands  through  the  whole  extent  of 
these  districts,  have  not  appeared  to  possess  any  parti- 
cular excellence  in  their  quality  or  management,  be- 
yond what  has  been  already  stated.  Some  tracts  of 
embanked  marshes  would  have  been  brought  forward 
to  the  advantage  of  husbandry,  had  they  not  bepn  con- 
ceived to  be  more  valuably  appropriated  as  saltings  for 
the  manufacture  of  sea-salt.  Many  of  these  works  arc 
pow  abandoned,  but  the  salt  and  bitumen  have  so  tho- 
- roughly 
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roughly  saturated  the  soilof  these  ancient  salt- pane?  that 
ages  must  pass  away  beforeany  thing  like  fertility  can  be 
expected  from  them;  In  cases  where  the  determination 
of  the  proprietor  is  not  to  renew  such  works,  the  only 
measure,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Surveyor,  that  would 
be  likely  to  hasten  the  return  of  fertility  to  such  lands, 
is  that  of  ploughing  their  whole  surface  a good  fuU 
pitch,  aiul  covering  it  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  with 
fresh  water  ; this  in  some  cases  might  be  repeated  until  * 
the  object  was  attained,  but  in  others  it  ts  rendered  ab» 
soiutely  impracticable,  from  there  not  being  any  fresh 
water  stream  capable  of  being  couducted  to  them  ; Such, 
.therefore,  must  be  surrendered  to  the  great  maturer  of 
all  things,  time,  in  a long  succession  of  ages. 

The  meadows  and  grass  lands  lying  generally  south  # 
of  tire  New  Forest,  the  Forest  of  Bere,  and  Waltham 
Chase,  unless  in  gentlemen's  demesnes,  or  where  they 
have  been  much  forced  with  town  mannre,  are  gene- 
rally of  an  inferior  quality  to  much  of  the  tillage  land. 

A dark,  coloured  sand  and  gravelly  loam  prevail* 
through  all  the  grass  lands  bordering  an,  the  .salt 
marshes  ; and  although  the, herbage. aflortkdtby  tbesjp 
grounds  is  in, a superior  degree  ip  that  produced  upon 
the  grasslands  bordering  qn  the.  forests,  yet;  the  sand 
and  sharp,  gravel  often  mixed,  with  the  mouldy  occa- 
sions it  much  to  fall  off  during  a.  continuance  ofjjdry 
■weather.,^  Where  the.  clay  or  marl  stratum  occurs, 
though  not  ^so  early ; in  the  spring*  albe;*  vegetation  U 
less,  liable  tojbc  checked  by  a .dry  iSpfell  of  Weather- 
Thai  dowser  part  of  Beauly  manor  .abutting  upon  the 
coist,  contains  a valuable  tract  , of  marsh  land,  but  A 
late i breach  in  the  bank,,  jjeaf  Black  Water  Gate,  has 
materially  injured  this , property*  , These  marshes  are 
stated  as  equal  to  the  grazing  of  steers  of  ten  score  per 
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quarter  during  the  summer  ran  r but  as  other  stock  is 
generally  depastured  with  them,  the  extent  of  ground 
required  to  produce  a specific  quantity  of  beef,  was 
pot  ascertained.  Feeding  steers  or  oxen  of  this  sine, 
have  been!  generally  thought  to  lay  on  upon  these  pas- 
tures during  the  summer  season  about  score  per 
quarter,  or  increase  upon  the  whole  animal  to  the 
amount  of  about  2cwt.  * t . 

• Were  more  attention  paid  to  the  draining  of  the 
stiff  <iands  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  a very  sweet  and  valuable  herbage  might  be 
obtained  upon  such  strong  brown  loams  : this  is  made 
evident  by  what  appears  ih  many  places  where  this 
sort  of  land  has  been  properly  hollow-drained.  The 

* herbage  generally  produced  on  the  free  grist  or  quarry 
land,  is  of  a sweet  and  tender  nature,  but  liable  to 
much  injury  from  a continuance  of  drought  insurumer. 

The  green  sward  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island, 
in  the  parishes  of  Brook,  MoUestoa,  Brixton,  part  of 
Shorwell,  and  generally  through  the  Vale  of  Arret  on, 
being  formed  upon  a red  loamy  sand  and  gravel,  is 
found  to  possess  a rich  and  very  fattening  quality,  and 
far  less  liable  to  injury  from  the  summer’s  drought 
than  the  herbage  of  the  quarry  land.  Upon  the  pas- 
tures above  Newport  of  this  description,  on  the  Me- 
dina river,  and  on  some  of" the  principal  branches  of 
the  Brading  river,  a number  of  sheep  are  comrhonly 
fattened,  and  also  of  steers  during  the  summer  season, 
that  will  weigh  from  tan  to'ttvelve  score  pet  quarter.; 

The  embanked  marshes  eF  Brading  and  Yavoiland, 
afford  a valuable  tract  of  rich  feediug  land.  hMr. 
Smith,  who  occupies  a large  part  of  the  latter  parish, 
has  effected  a Tory  great  improvement  on  some  of  the 
coarser  marshes,  by  hollow-draining  in  the  first  instance, 
v and 
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and  afterwards  cutting  the  rush  hassocks  smooth  to  the 
very  quick  about  an  inch  below  the  surface,  and 
through  the  crown  of  the  plants.  This  is  done  with  an 
old  hay  knife  fixed  into  a longer  haudle,  and  with  this 
instrument  the  operation  is  performed  more  effectually 
than  by  any  paring,  however  closely  done,  with  a 
scythe  After  the  hassocks  are  a little  withered,  they 
are  brought  into  the  straw-yard  j and  there  made  to  con- 
tribute a proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  dung-heap.  * 
The  burning  of  vegetable  matter  that  in  any  reasonable 
time  can  be  made  to  rot,  has  not  yet  crept  into  the 
practice  of  any  of  the  most  enlightened  and  respectable 
occupiers  in  this  island  ; among  whom  there  are  many 
that  onght  not  to  give  place  for  general  information  in 
rural  concerns  to  most  farmers  in  these!  united  kingdoms.  * 
It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  this  islarid  affords 
but  few  situations  for  water-meadows : the  short  dis- 
tance which  the  rivulets  and  brooks  head  into  the  coun- 
try, must  necessarily  prove  a bar  to  improvements  of 
this  nature,  unless  in  a few  cases  of  catch-work,  and 
even  these  on  a narrow  and  very  small  scale. 
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GARDENING  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  large  towns,  but 
Porlsca  Island  is  Supposed  to  produce  the  finest  bro- 
coli  in  the  kindom : the  gardens  within  a convenient 
distance  of  Gosport  and  Portsmouth  are  in  other  re- 
spects well  stored  with  legumes,  and  afford  a large  and 
constant  supply  for  the  demand  these  towns  always 
have  for  them,  but  particularly  so  in  time  of  war.  The 
amusement  and  exercise  accompanying  gardening, 
exclusive  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  it  affords 
to  all  families  within  its  compass,  is  very  justly  va- 
lued by  all  the  rural,  and  many  of  the  fown  inhabi- 
tants in  this  county. 

The  gardens  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
for  the  most  part  enclosed  with  brick  walls  ; but  where 
cob  or  mud  has  been  resorted  to,  it  seems  much  ap- 
proved of,  and  is  thought  to  answer  extremely  well. 
The  coping  required  for  these  walls  is  generally  of 
straw,  and  neatly  placed  on  in  the  form  of  thatch. 


This . is  conceived  in  some  measure  to  preserve  the 
young  fruit  and  blossoms  from  the  severity  of  the  frost, 
and  is  thus  recommended  as  affording  a more  certain 
crop  of  fruit,  which  ripens  as  early,  and  ‘is  equally 
well  flavoured,  as  that  upon  stone  or  brick-walls. 

When  cob  is  made  of  pounded  chalk  or  the  malmy 

chalk 
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chalk  nibble,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  inte* 
rior  of  the  county,  and  that  (he  wall  is  afterwards 
rough-cast  or  w hite-washed  with  a more  fluid  prepara- 
tion of  the  same  material,  and  afterwards  covered  with 
a neat  coping  of  thatch,  t hey  have  neither  a mean  or 
deforming  character,  but  on  the  side  of  a verdant 
lawn,  or  partly  concealed  in  the  skirting  woods  or  plea- 
sure-grounds, serve  mnch  to  vary  the  universal  ver- 
dure, and  harmonize  very  agreeably  in  such  places  ; 
but  when  a wall  in  such  situations,  or  indeed  any  where 
else,  is  built  with  the  common  clay  of  the  country,  left 
in  all  its  native  nakedness,  without  rongh-cast  or  white* 
wash,  propped  up  with  buttresses,  and  patched  with 
Clay  of  different  dates  and  colour,  it  conveys  an  idea  of 
wretchedness  and  poverty  far  beyond  any  thing  the  real 
circumstances  of  the  country  would  justify. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  county  there  are  many 
garden-walls,  built  only  half  a brick  thick,  and  in  it 
waved  form,  alternately  diverging  from  a straight  line 
about  one  foot  in  twenty  {Plate  XIII.  Fig.]).  This 
is  evidently  an  economical  contrivance,  and  affords  at 
the  same  time  a greater  extent  of  wall,  and  variety  of 
aspect  for  fruit.  These  points  are  both  attained  by  this 
construction,  but  neither  in  so  high  a degree  as  would 
be  the  case  were  the  divergency  doubled,  and  instead  of 
one  foot,  to  have  two,  in  twenty,  departure  from  the 
straight  line,  to  the  centre  of  each  segment  or  chord. 
One  consequence  would  inevitably  result  from  this 
mode  of  structure,  and  that  is,  an  additional  strength 
to  the  wall,  and  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  worm 
fences  are  constructed  in  America,  for  in  proportion  as 
each  panuel  of  such  fences  is  drawn  out  towards  form* 
ing  a straight  line,  does  the  fence  become  liable  to  b6 
overset  by  wind,  or  rubbed  down  by  cattle. 
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The  expense  which  Mr.  St.  Barbe,  near  I<ymington, 
has  incurred  in  building  a very  neat  red  brick  wall  of 
a waving  character,  and  with  a divergency  only  of  11 
inches  on  a base  of  22  feet,  carried  half  a brick  thick 
to  the  height  of  six  feet  and  a half  above  the  founda^ 
tion,  which  latter  is  formed  of  a nine-inch  wall,  and 
18  inches  high,  amounts,  on  a wall  75  yards  in  length, 
to  about  50/.  (including  materials  and  workmanship 
in  that  neighbourhood),  equal  to  about  31.  12 s.  pef 
perch,  running,  but  not  reduced  measure,  and  which 
expense  also  includes  the  piers  at  the  doors  and  gates- 
way,  which  are  four,  built  two  feet  and  an  half  square, 
and  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  six  feet  and  an  half,  as 
before-mentioned. 

In  other  cases,  garden-walls  are  projected  on  the 
principle  of  a running  right-angled  triangle  ; that  is  to 
•ay,  on  the  centre  of  a base  of  20  feet,  a perpendicular 
or  departure  is  set  off,  of  10  feet  to  every  angular  point  of 
the  wall,  which  is  then  built  straight  from  the  end  of 
the  base  line  to  that  of  the  perpendicular,  in  length 
about  15  feet,  and  thus  ranging  at  right  angles  with 
each  other,  the  whole  length  of  the  wall.  (Vide  Plate 
XIII.  I’tg.  2.)  In  the  centre  of  each  section  of  the 
wall  there  is  an  under-ground  arch  formed  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  wall,  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  to  admit 
the  roofs  of  the  fruit  trees  to  pass  under  the  wall  to  the 
trenched  ground  on  the  other  side ; at  the  depth  of 
about  two  feet  from  the  surface,  and  at  the  seat  of  the 
trees,  a close  pavement  of  tiles  is  made,  about  three  of 
four  feet  square,  to  prevent  fhe  tap-roots  of  the  trees 
from  descending  into  any  wet  hungry  loam,  or  othet 
unfriendly  subsoil,  upon  which  the  garden  may  have 
been  necessarily  laid  out. 

The  price  of  building  a garden-wall  of  this  descrip- 
tion 
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lion  at  Boscombe- cottage,  on  Pool-heath,  near  Christ- 
church, was  1/.  15s.  6d.  per  rod  reduced  square  mea- 
sure. The  structure  of  this  wall  is  as  follows  : founda- 
tion two  bricks  and  an  half  thick,  continued  four 
_ courses  high  ; the  arches  above-mentioned  measured  as 
solid  work ; the  next  four  ^courses  are  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness  ; the  next  three  feet  six  inches  in  height,  is 
one  brick  and  an  half  thick,  and  the  superstructure 
four  feet  six  inches  in  height,  is  built  a nine-inch  wall. 

As  four  thousand  five  hundred  bricks  will  always 
make  a square  of  H5|  feet,  one  and  an  half  brick  thick, 
and  as  a quarter  of  lime  may  generally  be  calculated 
for  a thousand  bricks,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  at 
any  time  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  constructing  such 
a wall ; the  price  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  carriage,  being 
previously  known,  and  which,  on  a general  computa- 
tion, will  rarely  be  found  at  the  kiln  to  exceed  55$. 
per' 1000. 

Boscombe-coffage  is  situated  directly  on  the  edge  of 
the  sand  hills  which  form  the  high  blulf  termination  of  .v 
Pool-heath,  upon  the  English  Channel.  Little  shel- 
tered from  the  fury  of  the  sea  winds,  beyond  what  is 
afforded  by  some  recent  plantations  of  fir  and  other 
evergreens,  its  garden  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  last 
summer  an  infinitely  greater  abundance  of  choice  fruit, 
than  was  any  where  else  observed  by  the  Surveyor,  in  the 
many  spacious  and  elegant  gardens  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  in  the  course  of  the  journey.  At  this 
cottage  every  thing  is  kept  in  the  highest  preservation 
and  order,  and  with  little  apparent  expense  and  trou- 
ble. The  work  wa9  well  done  in  the  first  instance, 
and  it  is  done  for  ever.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

Norris,  the  present  worthy  and  respectable  possessor, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  auy  thing  being  neglected  that 

may 
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may  in  any  wise  contribute  to  the  general  improvement 
of  the  country,  or  serve  to  adorn  this  truly  interesting 
•pot. 

• * • l ' • j * " 

Orchards. — In  the  woodland,  chalk,  or  malmy  dig* 
tricts,  very  few  apples  are  attempted  to  be  raised  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  for  kitchen  use.  The  chalky 
character  composing  so  large  a proportion  of  these 
districts,  seems  by  no  means  adapted  for  orchard 
ground  on  a large  scale.  Upon  the  marl  or  clay  bot-i 

tom  lands  in  the  south  and  south-western  parts  of  thA 

* 

county,  orchards  were  more  generally  observed,  and 
from  which  a few  families  were  in  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing two  or  three  hogsheads  of  cider  annually ; but  this 
appeared  no  where  to  be  an  object  of  much  concern 
among  the  rural  inhabitants.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  it, 
is  somewhat  ditferent ; for  although  the  orchard  ground 
even  there  is  of  no  considerable  extent,  there  are  but  few 
farmers  who  do  not  make  from  two  to  six  hogsheads  of 
cider  annually.  It  is  made  chiefly  for  home  use;  but 
its  excellent  quality  (principally  derived  from  iljer 
strong  brown  loams  upon  which  the  greater  part  of  tha 
orchards  are  cultivated)  often  carries  it  to  so  high  a,  - 
price,  as  to  form  a powerful  temptation  with  many  of 
the  farmers  for  selling  certain  parts  of  their  annual  pro- 
duce to  their  northern  neighbours,  by  whom  it  is  in 
much  demand  and  held  in  high  estimation. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  a white  downy  sub- 
stance was  observed  on  many  of  the  apple  trees,  in 
which  was  enveloped  a small  red  insect,  and  it  was 
usually  knoryn  by  the  term  of  the  cotton  blight.  As 
the  Bummer  advanced  it  gradually  disappeared,  but 
not  without  leaving  a cankered  effect  upon  the  limbs 
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which  it  covered,  and  which  by  stopping  the  circula- 
tion of  the  sap,  produces  much  mischief,  and  finally 
the  destruction  of  all  such  branches.  The  Lombardy 
poplar  has  been  charged  with  having  contributed  to 
the  propagation,  if  not  to  the  originating,  of  this  dis- 
ease ; but  Close  and  particular  observation  in  the  course 
of  the  Survey,  rather  contradicted  than  supported  the 
opinion,  and  in  no  case  more  strongly  than  in  the  gar- 
den and  orchard  of  Mr.  Clcwer,  of  Botley.  Tiiese  are 
nearly  surrounded  With  a remarkably  towering  growth 
Of  the  Turin  poplar,  but  which  during  the  highest 
prevalence  of  the  disease,  had  not  communicated  the 
smallest  appearance  whatever  of  the  blight  in  question 
to  the  trees  below,  and  which  were  not  only  particu- 
larly clean,  and  healthy  in  their  growth,  but  so  far  as 
could  be  then  judged,  promised  to  yield  a most  abun- 
dant crop  of  apples. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  same  appearance 
was  noticed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  months  of 
August  and  September  its  traces  were  evident,  but  the 
blight  itself  had  vanished,  with  all  apprehensions  from 
the  minds  of  the  persons  with  whom  the  Surveyor  had 
An  opportunity  of  conversing  on  the  subject.  That 
if  jmduces  the  effect  above  noticed,  by  the  insects  ent- 
% and  corroding  the  bark,  is  manifest  in  innume- 
rable instances;  but  how  and  when  the  germin  of  this 
blight  is  received  ur  propagated,  have  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  but  which  perhaps  discovered,  might 
lead  to  the  means  of  defeating  its  progress  in  future. 
The  nortii-castcTly  winds  are  found  to  contribute  ge- 
nerally tp  the  production  of  blights  and  animalcultfc 
which  prey  upon  fruits  and  vegetation  in  the  early 
part  of  summer ; but  whether  the  blight  in  question  is 
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wafted  from  abroad  during  the  prevalence  of  those 
winds,  or  that  the  disease  is  generated  at  home  by  tran- 
sient and  local  peculiarities  in  our  climate,  are  questions 
more  curbus  than  usefnl,  and  altogether  inapplicable 
to  the  intention  of  this  Report. 


US  CHAF. 
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CHAP.  X. 

WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 


A CORRECT  account  of  the  present  circumstances 
•f  the  county,  with  respect  to  its  woods  and  planta- 
tions, could  not  well  fail  of  affording  some  interest  to 
readers  in  general  of  these  Reports ; but  to  individuals 
more  immediately  concerned  in  rural  .affairs,  and 
connected  as  these  subjects  are  with  our  future  mari- 
time strength,  and  the  consequent  independence  of  the 
empire,  such  enquiries  must  prove  particularly  inte- 
resting to  the  public  at  large. 

The  present  state  of  the  woodlands  shall  be  as  fully 
and  as  particularly  noticed,  as  it  has  lain  within  the 
power  of  the  Strrreyor  to  obtain  account  of ; and  what- 
ever may  have  occurred  on  this  examination,  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  products  of  the  county,  in  this 
as  well  as  in  qthcr  [mints  not  necessarily  noticed  before, 
will  be  duty  considered  in  the  concluding  Chapter  of 
this  Report,  which  will  be  found  to  treat  of  the  means 
of  improvement  in  general,  and  the  measures  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Surveyor,  arc  best  calculated 
for  that  purpose.  Following  the  order  prescribed  for 
these  Reports  by  the  Honourable  Board,  he  proceeds  in 
the  first  place  to  take  a view  of  the 

' . .j 

Coppice  Woods — A species  of  produce  that  is  found 
mptch  to  vary  in  its  quality  and  value,  as  the  predomi- 
nance 
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aaiice  of  timber  may  have  affected  its  growth,  or  tlifl 
ground  producing  it  may  be  of  a warm  and  dry,  or  of 
a cold  and  springy  nature. 

Birch,  withy,  alder,  hazel,  wild  cherry,  ash,  and 
sometimes  oak,  are  found  the  most  prevailing  and  most 
profitable  coppice-woods,  and  whether  strictly  in  that 
sense,  as  undergrowth  in  the  timber  woodlands,  or 
forming  the  broad  irregular  hedge-rows  so  frequently 
occurring  in  many  parts  of  the  connty. 

The  age  of  cutting  coppice,  or  rather  undergrowth, 
in  the  woodland  district,  whether  in  hand,  or  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  tenant  to  the  adjacent  farm,  varies  from 
eight  to  ten  years  growth,  and  which  may  be  stated  to 
yield,  standing  at  those  respective  ages,  a net  profit 
equal  to  an  annual  rent  of  from  10*.  to  25*.  per  acre. 

Some  new  plantations  of  ash,  birch,  and  witby,  on 
the  demesne  of  Stratfield  Saye,  have  at  nine  years 
growth  been  recently  sold  standing  for  25/-,  27/.,  and 
even  30/.  per  acre  ; these  prices  have  mostly  been  ob- 
tained after  the  third  cutting,  and  when  the  young 
coppice  had  not  exceeded  the  age  of  30  years  from  the 
time  of  planting,  and  before  any  young  timber  had 
been  got  up  in  it.  The  first  cutting  of  a young  cop- 
pice (supposed  properly  adapted  to  soil  and  situation) 
is  at  two  years’  growth,  and  which  will  then  about 
bear  out  the  expense  of  cutting  ; at  five  years  again 
from  this  time  the  cutting  is  renewed,  and  at  eight  or 
ten  years  after.  By  this  time  the  stools  are  stated  to 
have  attained  their  greatest  forcing  power ; their  shoots 
to  rise  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  luxuriance;  and 
produce  the  most  profitable  growth  in  a period  of  niii* 
or  ten  years.  From  this  time  the  coppices  are  found 
gradually  to  diminish  in  value,  which  in  part  may  lie 
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referred  to  tbe  natural  decay  then  taking  placo  in  the. 
qld  stools,  and  to  the  overshadowing  of  tbe  timber  usu- 
ally preserved  in  them. 

\V  hen  the  young  ash  coppices  are  suffered  to  stand 
for  IS  or  20  years,  many  of  them  attain  a correspond-* 
ing  length  in  feet,  and  are  then  sold  for  barge  poles. 
These  will  commonly  measure  about  two  feet  and  «, 
half  of  solid  wood,  and  this  is  found  to  be  a very  pro-, 
Stable  application  of  all  tbe  most  luxuriant  shoots  of 
ash  coppice-wood. 

As  oak  timber  will  always  be  found  to  rise  sponta* 
neously  in  all  coppices,  particularly  such  as  are  formed 
upon  a stratum  of  yellow  woodland,  or  common  oak-? 
tree  clay,  on  cuttiug  down  these  coppices,  the  young 
heirs  or  saplings  of  the  most  promising  growth  are 
always  carefully  preserved,  as  well  as  many  young 
samplers  from  former  oak-stools.  These  latter  are  often 
preserved  through  two  or  three  successive  periods,  and 
though  not  with  a view  ultimately  for  navy  or  ship 
timber,  are  often  made  the  substitute  for  far  more  va- 
luable timber  that  would  be  prematurely  felled  or  cut 
down  for  repairs. 

Coppice-wood  is  frequently  cut  down  at  Ifd.  the 
square  pole ; hop-poles  and  hoop-rods  will  cost  trim- 
ming and  laying  by  4 d-  per  100;  hurdle-rods  2 d.  per 
J00 ; cutting  out  hedge  or  hurdle  stakes  2d.  per  dozen  | 
Splitting  poles  and  shaving  hoops,  middlings,  thirteen 
feet  long,  2s.  per  100 ; long  pipes,  twelve  feet  long, 
)f.  6d,  per  100 ; short  pipes,  ten  feet  and  a half  long, 
J$.  44.  per  100 ; hogsheads  nine  feet  and  a half,  bar- 
rels eight  feet  apd  a half,  and  kilderkins  seven  feet  and 
g half,  Is-  per  100  ; cutting  and  binding  faggots  four 
fset  long,  Is.  8 </.  per  100  ; bavins  or  brushwood  fag* 
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gofs,  from  16d.  to  18 d.  per  100 ; rods  or  wattling  for 
hedges,  2\d.  per  100 ; procuring  withes  for  binding 
faggots  2d.  per  100. 

I n selecting  rafter  poles  of  ash,  beech,  wyteh  hazel, 
withy,  or  wild  cherry',  each  pole  counts  in  labour  ac- 
cording to  their  size  for  bavins.  Wood  money  in  lieu 
of  u faggot  each  day  to  the  workmen,  1 jrf.  upon  every 
shilling  the  work  comes  to;  beer  money  3s.  per  load, 
and  which  load  consists  of  30  bundles,  containing  100 
hoops  each,  as  the  wood  or  length  of  them  may  run. 

The  ordinary  value  of  this  produce  In  the  woods 
(nay  be  thus  stated : wattled  hurdles,  with  a single 
shore  or  stake  to  each,  8s.  (id.  per  dozen ; middling 
pipe  hoops  14 /.  per  load  ; long  pipe  hoops  13/, ; short 
pipe  hoops  11/.  10s.;  hogsheads,  barrels,  and  kildcr. 
kins,  about  10/.  per  load.  Rafter  poles  vary  in  tbeir 
value  according  to  their  size,  a standard  pole  being 
three  inches  diameter  at  the  butt,  and  twelve  feet  long, 
value  Is.,  and  so  in  proportion.  Bavins  and  faggots 
from  20s.  to  25s.  per  long  hundred. 

Grubbing  coppices  or  hedge-rqws  4 d,  per  square 
pole  for  breaking  ground,  and  5s.  per  cord  (*.  e.  a 
double  cube  of  four  feet)  upon  the  roots  grubbed  ; 
their  value  varies  from  10s.  to  IQs.  per  cord,  Cutting 
Stack  or  coal  wood  20d.  per  cord , 

In  the  chalk  district  the  coppice-wood  consists 
chiefly  of  hazel,  withy,  oak,  ash,  maple,  white-thorn, 
some  little  beech,  and  wild  cherry.  This  is  seldom 
cut  earlier  than  at  fourteen  years  growth,  and  com- 
monly sells,  standing  at  that  age,  for  nine  guineas  or 
10/.  per  acre.  A number  of  oak  heirs  and  ash  lillows 
are  left  at  each  cutting  ; the  latter  are  either  continued 
through  a third  period,  or  cut  down  the  subsequent 
fall  for  the  demand  then  for  them.  Th«  wattled  hnr- 
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*Jle»s  made  in  these  woods,  are  found  to  be  far  more  du- 
rable than  those  made  of  the  same  materials  in  the 
woodland  district,  where  the  coppices  arc  generally 
converted  much  in  the  manner  just  noticed,  and  allow- 
ing for  difference  of  carriage  to  navigation  or  market, 
with  much  the  same  profit  to  the  woodman  ; but  what 
the  average  of  such  profits  may  be,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain,  as  from  the  very  nature  of  the  pro- 
duce it  must  ever  be  subject  to  a number  of  contingent 
charges,  that  will  more  or  less  affect  the  net  proceeds  of 
of  each  individual  acre. 

The  coppice  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county 
growing  upon  a clay  or  marl  bottom,  is  usually  cut 
down  at  nine  years  growth  ; it  consists  chiefly  of  hazel, 
withy,  alder,  birch,  and  some  ash.  Much  of  this  wood 
is  used  as  small  hoops  for  the  four  gallon  tubs,  for- 
merly, and  at  present  not  wholly  out  of  demand,  along 
the  coasts  of  this  and  the  adjacent  counties,  and  still' 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey.  A number  of  straight  hoops  are  also  ex- 
ported in  bundles  to  the  West  Indies.  These  coppices 
are  estimated  to  average  about  14s.  net  annual  rent 
per  acre. 

There  are  some  coppices  lying  south  of  the  Forest 
of  Bere,  that  are  cut  down  at  various  ages  from  eight 
to  fourteen  years  growth,  and  which  are  commonly 
estimated  to  yield  a rent  of  15s.  and  20s.  per  acre. 

• The  undergrowth  and  coppice-wood  cut  once  in 
about  ten  years  in  the  country  along  the  Southampton 
and  other  waters,  discharging  through  the  south-wes- 
tern parts  of  the  county,  consist  also  of  hazel,  birch, 
wilin',  alder,  beech,  and  some  wild  cherry  : it  differs 
in  no  respect  in  its  management  from  what  has  been 
before  noticed,  but  to  which  one  general  observation 
' • ’ • may 
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may  be  made  as  applicable  to  the  whole,  and  that  is, 
the  little  attention  which  at  times  appears  to  be  paid  . 
to  the  exclusion  of  cattle  ; and  hence  those  numerous 
breaks  and  interruptions  so  frequently  occurring'  in  the 
growth  of  the  coppice  and  underwood  of  the  country, 
but  which  in  general,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  is  still 
in  much  better  preservation  than  in  some  other  districts 
with  which  the  Surveyor  is  acquainted  in  the  united 
kingdom. 

This  observation  must  however  admit  of  still  farther 
exception,  as  it  may  respect  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
where  coppices  with  little  reserved  timber  in  them,  at 
ten  years’  growth,  are  often  sold  standing  at  2s.  the 
square  lugg  or  perch,  and  consequently  at  the  rate  of 
161.  per  acre.  The  underwood  ih  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  island  being  greatly  oversliaded  by  a heavy 
growth  of  timber,  will  seldom  at  the  same  age  fetch 
mose  than  81.  per  acre. 

A much  larger  proportion  of  coppice-land  seems 
progressively  bringing  into  tillage  in  this  part  of  the 
island,  than  in  any  other  part  noticed  within  the 
county.  The  ordinary  expense  of  grubbing  is  7s.  ppr 
cord,  in  which  are  included  timber  stocks,  stools  and  * 
roots,  or  moors,  of  every  description.  The  roots  being 
* commonly  sold  upon  the  spot  at  5s.  per  cord,  a loss  of 
2j.  per  cord  is  thus  sustained  in  the  performance  of 
this  labour,  clearing  the  ground,  and  making  it  ready 
for  the  plough. 

A very  plain  and  easy  remedy  appears  to  be  at  band 
for  supplying  the  deiiciency  of  the  ash  plants  in  all  cop- 
pices, and  this  consists  in  selecting  some  of  the  finest 
stools  at  the  time  of  cutting,  and  plashing  shoots  from 
them  in  the  vacant  spaces,  and  turfing  such  shoots 
over  at  proper  distances.  By  these  means,  the  ash 
• i plants 
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plants  in  the  hedge  mounds  of  Devonshire  have  been 
con*  in  tied  from  time  immemorial,  and  are  still  in 
high  vigour;  for  at  all  the  turfed  places  along  the 
pole,  roots  will  strike  downwards,  and  shoots  will 
ascend,  forming  altogether  new  plants,  and  which, 
from  the  nourishment  derived  from  the  parent  stock, 
generally  grow  and  get  forward  in  a most  surprising 
manner.  As  the  decay  however of  the  parent  stump 
is  liable  to  be  conveyed  to  the  young  plants,  though 
not  by  the  roots,  as  elsewhere  observed  in  the  case  of 
elm  propagated  by  suckers  (Vide  Devon  Report), 
yet  as  the  decay  from  the  parent  stock  will  always 
appear  to  have  ascended  to  a certain,  but  perhaps 
at  that  age  not  to  a materially  detrimental  height 
in  the  young  poles,  it  may  still  be  advisable,  as  soon 
as  the  young  stocks  may  have  become  thoroughly 
established  with  good  and  sufficient  roots,  to  sever  them 
from  the  parent  stock,  as  also  from  each  other. 

Beech  and  other  Woods. — In  almost  every  part  of 
the  chalk  district,  beech  woods,  and  groves  of  this  tim- 
ber, seem  to  grow  and  flourish  with  peculiar  vigour. 
The  forests  and  other  woodlands  are  also  found  to  con- 
tain large  proportions  of  this  species,  and  which  when 
standing  'single,  grow  to  a considerable  [size.  Tbuugh 
the  beech  woods  are  very  promising  in  every  part  of  the 
chalk  district,  those  at  Ditcliam  Grove  appear  to  be 
the  best,  and  by  far  the  most  extensive.  This  timber 
is  chiefly  of  the  white  sort,  and  which  from  being 
regularly  thinned  from  the  first  planting  (and  which 
never  ought  to  exceed  a yard  square)  have  now  arrived 
to  a very  towering,  clean,  and  regular  growth.  When 
this  timber  averages  about  35  feet  meetings,  or  half 
a load  per  tree,  it  makes  good  plank  timber,  and 
* will 
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will  then  be  worth  in  the  woods  from  l8d.  to  20 d.  per 
foot.  The  forest  beech  however  seldom  exceeds  in 
yalue  I5d.  per  foot ; lOd.  may  be  taken  more  gene- 
rally as  its  average,  where  felled. 

The  finest  ash  noticed  any  where  upon  the  Survey, 
was  in  Hack  wood-park.  The  late  noble,  and  justly 
lamented  owner  of  this  demesne,  informed  the  Surveyor, 
that  he  had  recently  sold  some  of  the  prime  shafts 
of  the  Hackwood  ash  for  4r.  Gd.  per  foot.  This  was 
understood  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  London 
coaclmiakers.  The  price  of  this  timber,  destined  to 
the  more  ordinary  uses  of  wheelwrights  in  the  county, 
will  be  found  to  fluctuate  between  2s.  Gd.  and  3s.  per  foot. 

Elm~~ -In  this  county  is  generally  of  scarce  growth. 
Jn  the  park,  however,  of  Stratfield  Saye,  there  is  an 
avenue  of  those  trees,  tfliich  are  perhaps  the  finest  in 
the  kingdom.  On  other  demesnes  scattered  through 
the  county,  and  particularly  in  the  country  south  of 
the  forests,  and  of  the  Buckholt  and  Houghton  Hills, 
some  very  good  trees  will  be  occasionally  seen,  as  also 
iq  the  islands  of  Haling  and  Portsea,  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Southampton  water,  and  towards  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  These,  accord- 
ing* to  their  size,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  can  be 
applied,  sell  from  15 d.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  foot.  The  largest 
are  much  in  demand  for  keel- pieces  in  the  Royal  Dock 
Yard,  and  are  still  more  valuable.  The  smaller,  and 
more  irregular  growths,  are  in  much  demand  for  tackle- 
blocks,  naves  of  wheels,  boards,  and  packing-cases. 
Upon  these  prices,  however,  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  transport  of  the  timber,  whenever  its  carriage-io 
market  exceeds  from  5s.  to  7s.  Gd.  per  load.  This  wood 
•appear#  not  to  suffer  in  any  material  degree  from  the 
- r sea 
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sea  Winds,  as  in  man}'  very  exposed  situations  they 
were  observed  to  grow  straight  and  regular,  and  seemed 
less  liable  to  recede  from  the  westerly  gales  than  oak 
and  other  timber. 

In  many  situations  where  they  have  had  room  for 
spreading,  the  Dutch  broad-leaved  elm,  or  wvtch 
hazel,  grow  with  much  grandeur  and  luxuriance. 

The  abele  and  aspen  poplar  flourish  in  many 
parts  of  the  county.  Their  plank  is  used  in  common 
w ith  beech  for  weather-boarding,  and  may  generally 
be  considered  of  nearly  equal  value.  They  are  all 
very  liable  to  warp,  unless  well  secured  upon  the 
buildings,  and  being  of  a soft  and  woolly  texture,  are 
difficult  to  plane  and  work  smooth  for  inside  work. 
When  well  seasoned,  and  properly  secured  as  lining, 
they  are  found  to  answer  very  well.  Their  value  in 
place  where  felled,  from  10<f.  to  I5d.  per  foot. 

The  lime  and  linden  tree  have  formerly  been  much 
cultivated  near  the  residence  of  country  gentlemen, 
merely  for  shade;  and  a little  ornament,  in  the  villages 
nrid  market-towns,  but  the,  Turin  or  Lombardy  poplar> 
from  novelty,  and  the  astonishing  quickness  of  its 
growth,  seems  in  a manner  to  have  excluded  of  late 
years  these  trees  from  many  such  domestic  and  orna- 
mental situations.  The  only  use  hitherto  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  Turin  poplar,  is  that  of  its  conversion  into 
chips  for  making  of  hats. 

• Sycamore,  a strong  and  hardy  wood,  was  not  ob- 
served so  frequently  in  this  county  as  farther  to  the 
•westward.  Its  value  for  turning  use  may  be  ranked 
with  the  maple,  the  lime,  and  linden  tree,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  either  Bpecies  produced  for  market  is  so  very 
small,  ns  to  leave  them  altogether  without  a price. 

There  is  more  or  less  alder  growing  in  most  of  the 
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coppices  as  underwood,  but  few  trees  only  were  noticed 
or  heard  of  upon  the  Survey,  of  a size  sufficient  to 
include  them  in  the  class  of  timber. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  larch  can  no  where 
be  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  specimens  produced 
upon  the  demesne  of  Stratfield  Saye.  The  thrifty 
growth  of  this  tree  may  be  fairly  judged  of  from  , its 
usual  appearance  iu  the  gentlemen’s  parks  and  planta- 
tions through  the  county,  but  no  where  it  is  presumed 
in  a much  higher  degree  than  in  those  made  by  Mr. 
Wade,  of  Puckncll,  where  at  18  years’  growth,  the 
larch  appears  to  have  attained  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  a girth  of  near  four  feet,  and  a height  estimated 
between  40  and  50  feet. 

Some  remarkably  fine  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  noticed 
on  the  demesne  of  Exbury-house,  where  also  were  ob- 
served some  very  fine  silver  Scotch  and  pineaster  fir. 
A part  of  the  ripest  of  this  growth  has  lately  been 
made  use  of  for6cantling  and  flooring-plank,  and  proves 
a most  excellent  substitute  for  the  Norway  timber,  ii| 
the  new  house  now  building  by  Colonel  Mitford  ; but 
the  most  extraordinary  specimen  of 

Scotch  and  silver  fir , particularly  the  latter,  which 
any  where  occurred  to  the  notice  of  the  Surveyor,  were 
those  at  Poullon-park,  and  which  towering  to  the 
height  of  120  feet,  preserve  a cleanness  of  shaft,  and 
general  vigour  of  growth,  equally  rare  as  it  is  interest- 
ing to  view. 

Plantations  first  on  Peat  Moss. — There  are  but  few 
of  the  vallirs  and  low  grounds  in  th is  country  that  do 
not  a fiord  a greater  or  less  quantify  of  peat  moss.  In 
tlte  valley  between  Stockbridge  and  Rumsey,  and  in 
other  places  where  the  peat  is  cut  with  the  short  spade, 
the  land  is  made  good  again  for  water  or  for  dry  meads, 
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or  for  the  more  common  purpose  of  planting  oziers. 
But  when  the  long  spade  is  used,  the  peat  is  commonly 
covered  with  water,  in  which  case  a spit  of  four  feet* 
and  occasionally  of  a still  greater  length,  is  severed 
from  the  floor  of  peat  below,  and  floated  up  by  the 
water,  out  of  which  it  is  taken  with  a rake,  and  after 
being  divided  into  proper  lengths,  is  set  tip  to  dry.: 
The  excavation  thus  made  remains  in  the  state  of  a 
stagnant  pool,  which  annually  abounding  with  mares- 
lail,  flags,  reeds,  ball-rushes,  See.  after  a number  of 
years,  from  the  successive  growth  and  decay  of  tho&i 
vegetables,  is  known  to  afford  a second  cutting  of  peat, 
but  of  a much  more  light  and  spongy  nature.  The 
bottom  of  these  peat  pits  being  generally  below  the 
beds  of  the  adjacent  streams,  renders  this  appropria- 
tion as  applicable,  and  perhaps  as  advantageous,  a* 
the  peculiarity  of  their  situation  can  possibly  admit  of. 

The  manner  of  reclaiming  the  peat  lands  excavated 
with  the  short  spade,  is  to  cast  them  into  beds  six  or 
eight  fei^t  wide,  with  a trench  or  interval  of  18  inches, 
and  as  occasion  may  require,' from  one  to  three  feet 
deep.  Oziers  are  then  planted  on  those  beds,  at  the 
average  distance  of  about  18  inches  square.  When 
the  old  stools  are  exhausted,  but  which  with  occasional 
renewing  will  commonly  last  about  20  years,  the  stubs 
are  grubbed  up,  and  after  the  ground  has  been  well 
eleansed  and  dressed  with  road-scrapings,  or  such 
earths  as  may  be  most  conveniently  at  hand  for  giving 
compactness  to  such  loose  and  moory  soil,  (lie  whole 
is  formed  into  ridgework  for  irrigation,  or  that  im- 
provement not  attainable  (its  future  drainage  being 
previously  secured),  is  laid  down  with  hay-seeds,  cow- 
grass,  white  clover,  &c.  without  a crop,  and  with  a ' 
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view  to  dry  meadow  or  permanent  pasture. 
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The  crziers  are  cut  annually  in  the  months  of  No- 
vember, December,  and  January,  at  which  time  (ha 
vacant  spots  arc  made  good,  and  the  crop  is  tied  into 
bolts  or  bundles  with  two  bands  each,  the  lower  one 
being  marked  at  42  inches  (the  circumference  of  the 
bolt  at  16  or  18  inches  from  the  bottom),  requires  thnt 
the  lower  band  must  be  drawn  tight  to  show  the  mark. 
The  value  of  these  ozicr  bolls  must  necessarily  vary 
according  to  their  situation  and  quality,  but  a fair  ave- 
rage statement  may  be  taken  of  six  score  bolts,  at  2/. 
per  score  per  acre.  The  expense  of  cutting,  binding, 
draining,  gripping,  fencing,  and  making  good  the 
vacant  places,  may  be  annually  estimated  at  40».  per 
acre. 

The  Scotch  fir  appears  to  thrive  nearly  as  well  uj»on 
the  wet,  hungry,  sandy  loams,  as  upon  those  of  a morn 
harsh  and  drier  nature  ; both  characters  of  soil  prevail, 
to  a very  considerable  extent  through  all  the  wastes, 
commons,  and  forests,  of  this  county. 

The  trials  made  by  Mr.  Middleton,  at  South  Slone- 
ham,  in  the  culture  of  this  fir  upon  wastes  of  the  first 
description,  seem  fully  to  have  answered  his  expecta- 
tions. Those  planted  by  Mr.  Armstrong  upon  trenched 
land  of  the  latter  description,  seem  as  fully  to  have  an-< 
urorcd  the  intended  purpose. 

Mr.  Patrick,  of  Petcrslield,  has  attended  much  to 
the  culture  of  this  species  of  fir.  In  this  he  succeeds 
to  admiration,  without  any  other  preparation  than 
merely  digging  the  holes  about  IS  inches  deep,  and  a 
good  full  spit  into  the  subsoil  of  the  coarse  common 
lands  adjoining  Pclersfield  heath  and  Woolmer  forest. 
The  holes  arc  about  15  inches  diameter,  and  being 
dug  at  distances  from  two  feet  ten  inches  to  a yard 
square,  will  require  about  4850  plants  fora  statute  acre. 
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The  young  nursery  plants  cost  about  20 d.  per  100, 
planting  about  4 \d.  per  score,  and  at  the  rate  of  about 
4 /.  10*.  per  acre.  The  land  upon  which  these  planta- 
tions are  formed,  is  not  estimated  at  the  very  highest 
nt  more  than  7s.  6 d.  per  acre. 

At  seven  years’  growth  these  plantations  arc  pruned 
by  cutting  off  all  thrir  lower  branches.  The  bavin* 
thus  produced,  with  the  subsequent  thinnings  for  the 
next  seven  years,  very  amply  repay  the  rent,  and  alt 
ex pences  that  may  have  accrued  upon  the  plantations 
at  fourteen  years’  growth ; up  to  which  time,  about 
one -half  of  the  value  of  the  bavins  and  poles  procured 
by  thinning,  arc  supposed  to  be  consumed  in  the  labour 
of  cutting,  binding,  and  bringing  them  to  the  drives 
and  carriage- ways  through  the  wood.  The  number  of 
growing  trees  stated  per  acre  at  this  period,  is  about 
3000,  which  being  all  of  the  prime  growth  of  the  wood, 
are  estimated  standing,  at  6d.  per  stick,  or  equal  to 
about  751.  per  acre.  . , ; 

The  success  attending  the  plantations  at  Boscombe- 
cottagc,  situated,  as  before  described,  at  the  side  of 
the  sand  hills  upon  Pool-heath,  affords  the  fullest  en- 
couragement for  attempting  the  culture  of  such  trees  in 
almost  every  situation,  however  much  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  the  sea  winds.  The  mode  pursued  by  Mr. 
Norris  is  this  : — the  young  plants  arc  procured  at  the 
nurseries  at  two  and  three  years  old,  and  are  planted  on 
the  common  heath  ground,  at  the  average  distance  of 
four  feet  oue  inch  and  a half  square,  requiring  16  plants, 
for  every  square  lugg  or  perch  of  ground,  and  conse- 
quently 2360  to  each  acre.  These  plants  cost  upon  an 
average  12s  per  1000.  The  soil  on  which  they  are 
placed  partakes  very  much  of  a rank  sand,  cast  up  and 
accumulated  at  different  periods  from  the  sea-shore.. 
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The  Scotch  fir  and  pineastcr  seem  generally  to  late  the 
lead,  though  there  are  many  other  species  of  the  pine 
and  fir  tribe  (the  spruce  excepted)  winch  seem  to  be 
doing  very  well.  Larch,  with  some  other  deciduous 
and  hard  wood  trees,  have  been  planted  by  Mr.  Norris, 
but  these  are  always  found  to  suffer  considerably,  unless 
protected  by  a curtain  of  evergreens  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  down  or  sand  hills,  and 
become  exposed  to  the  sweeping  and  searing  gales  from 
the  ocean.  In  situations  of  this  nature,  which  appear 
to  be  so  very  much  exposed,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
young  plantation  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  before  any  pruning  or  thinning  takes 
place,  when  about  one-third  of  the  less  promising  trees 
may  be  removed. 

Some  very  extensive  plantations  of  fir,  beech,  larch, 
oak,  sweet  chesnut,  &c.  have  been  lately  made  by  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  of  Beech-house,  upon  the  commons  of  Christ- 
church abutting  upon  the  New  Forest,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  be  doing  extremely  well.  Mr.  Jenkinson  finds  „ 
a very  great  advantage  in  giving  the  seedling  plants  a 
year’s  training  in  a rich  piece  of  nursery  ground.  In 
this  situation  the  young  plants  put  forth  a large  bunch 
of  fibrous  roots,  which  enables  them  afterwards,  in 
their  exposed  situation,  to  collect  a sufficiency  of  nou- 
rishment from  the  loose  mould  in  the  holes  upon  the 
heath  in  which  they  are  planted,  to  ensure  a certainty 
of  their  striking  through  it,  and  afterwards  growing 
with  vigour.  The  plants  before  noticed,  intermixed 
with  many  others,  are  put  in  at  the  distance  of  four 
feet  a-part,  among  the  long  ling  and  heather.  This 
protects  them  in  their  early  growth ; and  in  high  and 
exposed  situations  accounts  for  the  few  plants  tint 
appear  to  have  missed  in  those  extensive  plantations. 
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The  expense  of  digging  (he  holes  is  about  5s.  per  IOC0 ; 
and  2s.  Cd.  per  1000  more,  plants  the  young  trees,  anil 
leaves  them  perfectly  secure. 

The  seedling  plants  of  the  fir  and  pine  tribe  cost, 
upon  an  average,  about  6s.  per  1000;  those  of  the  de- 
ciduous trees,  about  double  that  price;  and  as  the  ex- 
pense of  planting  is  the  same,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  that  exertions  of  this  nature  in  a country 
abounding  with  such  extensive  wastes,  many  of  which 
are  almost  exclusively  proper  for  such  an  appropria- 
tion, are  worthy  of  imitation  in  their  fullest  extent,  as 
well  from  the  benefit  that  must  eventually  result  to  tin; 
future  owners  of  such  improvements,  as  of  their  im- 
portance generally,  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  soil  being  admirably  adapted  for  the  culture  of 
the  sweet  chesnut,  Mr.  Jenkinson  spares  no  pains  in 
raising  as  many  of  them  ns  possible  in  the  ancient 
woodlands  of  his  estate,  and  indeed  in  every  situation 
in  which  he  thinks  it  may  be  at  all  likely  that  this 
long  lost,  but  truly  valuable  tree,  may  come  to  ma- 
turity. 

Tlie  system  pursued,  and  the  expenses  incurred,  by 
other  gentlemen  in  the  county,  in  the  culture  of  trees 
appropriate  to  their  respective  situations,  is  presumed 
to  be  eqnalfy  proper  and  deserving  notice;  but  the 
Surveyor  not  having  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  ne- 
cessary information  when  he  visited  the  plantations  of 
Lord  Malmesbury,  Mr.  Heathcote,  and  other  gentle- 
men in- the  county,  deprives  him  of  the  satisfaction  of 
noticing  any  thing  that  might  prove  particularly  inte- 
resting in  the  detail  of  such  improvements. 

With  regard  to  exotic  plantations,  Mr.  Cobbctt  has 
been  most  particularly  fortunate  in  raising,  chiefly  ffpn* 
seed,  a vast  nursery  of  almost  all  the  different  sorts  of 
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forest  trees  known  oh  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  middle 
states  in  North  America.  The  vast  variety  of  strong 
and  flourishing  plants  which  his  seed-bed  of  oaks  exhi- 
bited in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  bids  fair  to  ren- 
der his  success  on  this  occasion  of  much  importance  to 
our  country.  The  shell  bark  and  common  biccory, 
the  honey  and  common  locust,  black  and  white  wal- 
nut, ash,  elm,  sassafras  catalpa,  and  a prodigious 
variety  of  other  trees  and  shrubs,  with  which  lie  has 
furnished  his  garden  and  nursery  ground  at  Botley, 
and  chiefly  from  America,  is  no  less  grateful  and  amus- 
ing to  himself,  than  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  here- 
after to  oblige  his  friends,  and  thus  contribute  in  a very 
high  degree  to  the  future  decoration  and  improvement 
of  the  country. 

It  has  been  particularly  remarked  by  many  im- 
provers in  this  county,  that  whenever  the  Scotch  fir  has 
been  raised  upon  land  favourable  to  the  growth  of  oak, 
that  it  has  always  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
an  excellent  nurse  or  precursor  to  that  timber.  To 
this  end,  the  extensive  fir  plantations  of  Mr.  Sloane, 
upon  Wigley  Common,  have  all,  on  the  stronger  land, 
been  planted  proportionably  thin,  to  admit  both  a vo- 
luntary and  cultivated  growth  of  oak  trees. 

Oal Timber. — In  that  part  of  the  county  which,  in 
this  Report,  is  called  the  Woodlands,  a very  fine 
growth  of  oak  may  generally  be  observed.  The  chalk 
district  also  is  by  no  means  destitute  in  many  places  of 
a highly  ornamental  and  valuable  proportion  of  oak 
woods.  T he  more  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and 
the  forests  in  particular,  have  formerly  yielded  an 
abundance  of  this  valuable  timber,  but  which  of  late 
years  have  suffered  a great  diminution  in  their  annual 
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produce.  Wherever  Ihe  oak  tree,  or  yellow  woodland 
clay,  exists,  its  presence  is  more  or  less  indicated  by  a 
spontaneous  growth  of  oak  wood.  In  all  such  situations  ' 
this  timber  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage ; but  where 
the  natural  soil  of  the  oak  tree  does  not  occur,  it  is  as  idle 
to  attempt  its  cultivation,  as  to  divert  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture in  any  other  respect,  by  restraining  it  from  bring- 
ing forth  its  more  indigenous  productions,  and  which 
would  prove  equally  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
use  of  man. 

When  the  average  meetings  of  25  or  30  oak  trees 
will  equal  as  many  feet  each,  they  may  lie  estimated  at 
Sr.  per  foot,  or  71.  10s.  per  load  ; but  as  the  meetings  may 
increase  or  diminish  from  this  standard,  the  timber  will 
bear  a corresponding  price  also.  Well  proportioned 
oak  timber,  with  a stock  allowing  a length  of  14  or  16 
feet  of  plank,  will  readily  command  12  guineas  per 
load,  or  about  5s.  per  foot;  such  trees  measuring  from  • 
two  and  a half  to  three  loads  each,  are  extremely  valua- 
ble for  Navy  plank.  Timber  of  the  same  meetings, 
but  not  calculated  for  plank,  will  be  worth  from  9/.  to 
10/.  per  load  standing  value,  and  in  all  cases  sinking 
the  bark,  and  so  much  of  the  top  as  may  not  reach  to 
timber  mcasnre. 

The  expense  of  cutting  and  tying  lop  or  top  faggots 
four  feet  long  with  a single  band,  is  6d.  per  score,  but 
(in  the  wood)  much  varying  in  their  value  from  10s.  to 
25 s.  per  100.  The  lire  or  coal-wood,  in  the  forests  and 
southern  parts  of  the  county,  is  sold  by  the  fathom 
piled  up,  and  formed  of  ditTcrcnt  dimensions.  The 
colliers’ wood  for  charring,  is  five  feet  six  inches  on  the 
ground,  four  feet  six  inches  high,  and  the  wood  is  cut 
in  length  about  two  feet  eight  inches,  containing  66 
cubic  feet.  The  market  wood  is  piled  in  fathoms  five 
/ u.  • . • * feet 
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feet  upon  the  ground,  four  feet  high,  and  the  wood  cut 
the  same  length  as  for  charring,  containing  53 T cubic 
feet.  This  also  varies  greatly  in  its  price  from  5s.  to 
7s.  6d.  per  fathom.  •- 

' In  thinning  oak  timber,  it  is  material,  and  by  most 
Woodmen  usually  attended  to,  not  to  let  the  remaining 
trees  stand  too  naked ; for  in  that  case  a number  of 
young  shoots  are  put  forth  from  the  stems  of  the  re- 
served trees,  and  which  always  proves  unfavourable  to’ 
their  future  growth  and  value.  Another  point  is  also 
much  and  necessarily  attended  to,  and  that  is,  to  have 
the  young  timber  as  nearly  as  possible  of  an  equal  stand- 
ing, both  as  to  age  and  vigour. 

There  are  various  ways  of  setting  the  bark  in  this 
county,  although  the  one  most  general  is,  to  cut  it  into 
lengths  of  three  feet,  and  this  piled  close:  50  yards 
long  is  called  a load,  and  costs,  stripping  stock  and 
top  branches  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  10s.  per  load. 
The  average  price  of  these  rhinds,  at  the  pole,  last 
year,  was  from  three  guineas  to  31.  10s.  per  load,  and 
which,  when  reduced  to  hatch-bark,  are  commonly 
Estimated  to  weigh  7 cwt.  It  requires  seven  times  this 
quantity  to  make  a load  of  hatch  or  prepared  bark 
ready  for  grinding,  and  which  is  always  supposed  to 
weigh  50  cwt.  The  proportion  between  the  bark  iu  its 
rhind  or  hatch,  is  as  25  to  20 ; and  to  take  the  common 
growth  of  oak  felled  on  private  estates,  the  bark  of  the 
stem  and  the  top  branches  is  estimated  at  one-fourth 
value  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Chute,  one  of  the  present  worthy  representatives 
of  this  county  in  Parliament,  has  lately  tried  the  value 
of  elm  bark,  as  a substitute  for  that  of  oak,  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  and  which,  when  the  oak  bark  brought 
SQL  per  load  of  hatch,  the  hatched  elm  bark  was  pur- 
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chased  for  about  12 1.  per  load ; and  in  this  viewj  its 
tanning  antiseptic  qualities  may  be  considered  in  refe- 
rence to  oak  bark.  The  present  extraordinary  price  of 
oak  bark  has  induced  Mr.  Chute  to  have  more  eV* 
peeled  upon  its  being  lately  felled.  Some  question 
however  arises  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  practice,  whe» 
tiier  the  bark  upon  the  elm  in  its  round  state,  is  not 
essential  to  the  gradual  seasoning  of  the  timber,  and 
whether  removing  it  in  a green  state,  does  not,  in  fact^ 
subject  the  wood  to  a far  greater  injury,  than  the  value 
of  the  bark  would  cover,  after  stripping  and  preparing 
it  for  market. 

The  result  of  some  observations  collected  on  the 
purvey,  as  to  the  relative  growth  of  wood  in  this  coun- 
ty, taking  the  whole  at  ten  years’  growth,  and  fixing 
oak  as  a standard  at  10,  ash  will  be  18,  elm  16x 
beech  20,  and  arbele  or  the  aspen  wood  30. 

In  many  parts  of  the  woodlands  in  this  county,  oaks 
Were  estimated  to  measure  from  two  and  an  half  to 
three  loads  each,  with  proportionate  tops,  and  still  ap- 
pearing in  a growing  state.  Colonel  Cunnynghame 
lias  oaks  upon  his  estate  at  Malshanger,  that  are  csli-, 
mated  to  measure  three  loads  each,  and  for  which  he 
has  thought  proper  to  decline  35  guineas  per  tree.  By, 
far  the  most  promising  and  thrifty  growth  of  oak 
were  however  6b served  upon  the  demesne  of  Poulton- 
park,  and  which  character  seemed  strongly  to  mark  the 
growth  of  the  oak  woods  at  Dibden,  and  thence  mixed 
with  some  very  fine  elm  on  both  sides  of  the  Soulhamp-( 
ton  river.  * ! * 

It  would  certainly  appear  invidious  to  remark  parti-  . 
cularly  on  the  management  of  individuals  respecting 
their  coppice  and  timber  woodlands ; but  in  many  parts 
of  the  county  a very  large  proportion  qf  ripe  timber 
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appeared  to  lie  annually  decreasing  in  its  value;  in 
other  places  a premature  destruction  had  evideoly 
taken  place ; and  in  general,  due  attention  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  paid  to  the  preservation  of  the  coppice  and 
young  woodlands,  and  to  the  raising  of  young  trees, 
in  the  place  of  such  timber  as  may  have  been  removed, 
whether  ripe  or  otherwise. 

Waltham  Chase,  Hambleton  Forest,  TIavant  Thicket, 
all  belong  to  the  Church  of  Winchester.  In  the  first, 
the-  greater  part  of  the  timber  is  cut  down  with  little 
or  no  reservation  of  young  trees.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Hambleton  Forest,  where  the  ripe  timber  has 
been  removed,  without  securing  any  regular  growth  to 
succeed  it.  Piper’s-hill,  which  is  of  some  considera- 
ble extent,  has  been  enclosed^  the  young  wood  pro- 
tected, and  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  promises  a valuable 
supply  in  future.  Havant  Thicket  appears  to  have 
been  more  judiciously  attended  to,  as  the  old  timber 
only  has  been  cut  down,  and  a regular  and-  flourishing 
young  growth  is  now  rising  to  succeed  it. 

So  many  reports  and  publications  are  already  ex- 
tant, on  the  government  and  present  management  of 
the  royal  forests  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
ilngland,  and  those  being  specially  made,  and  founded 
upon  documents  altogether  out-  of  the  reach  of  the 
Author  of  this  Report,  are  much  more  accurate  in 
detail,  more  full  and  satisfactory,  than  any  representa- 
tion drawn  from  opinions  and  statements  collected  by 
the  way,  from  persons  under  impressions  of  zeal,  for 
maintaining  their  present  establishment,  or  anxious  for 
an  eventual  benefit,  upon  a future  and  different  appro- 
priation of  thesedomains.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Surveyor  must  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Board,  if  he  suspends  for  the  present,  any  far* 
fry?  x 4 ther 
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ther  discussion  of  ibis  very  important  subject,  but' 
with  a view  only  of  obtaining  all  the  farther  imfortna- 
tion  he  has  so  earnestly  solicited,  and  which  he  is  desi- 
rous of  adverting  to  in  the  last  and  concluding  Chapter 
of  this  Report,  when  all  such  considerations  as  may. 
have  occurred  in  the  progress  of  his  journey,  will  be 
duly  noticed,  touching  the  means  of  a more  just  and! 
advantageous  appropriation  of  certain  parts  of  all  the 
waste  lands  and  forests  in  the  kingdom . 

; Before  concluding  this  Chapter,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  in  the  parish  of  Dogmcrsfield  considerable 
attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  ash 
plantations,  and  with  great  success.  The  mode  adopted 
is  as  follows : — the  soil,  which  is  generally  a moist  sand, 
is  first  trenched  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  thrown 
up  in  beds  of  about  six  feet  wide.  The  land  intended 
for  planting  being  thus  prepared,  the  plants  are  intro- 
duced in  rows,  an  ash  plant  of  three  years  old,  and 
one  of  red-hearted  withy,  in  each  hill,  and  two  of  these 
rows  are  planted  in  each  bed,  at  about  four  feet  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  the  plants  being  cut  off  within 
two  inches  of  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the  planting  is 
finished,  the  land  is  allotted  in  parcels  of  about  half 
an  acre  each,  to  different  poor  families,  with  an  ex- 
press condition  that  only  one  row  of  potatoes  should 
be  set  between  each  row  of  ash  and  withy.  This  con- 
dition is  rigidly1  enforcedj  as  it  has  been  found,  in 
some  instances,  that  the  plantations  have  suffered  by 
the  insertion  of  too  many  potatoes,  which,  if  set  too 
near  the  asfi,  will  draw  from  them  the  nourishment  of 
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the  soil. 

'“  From  this  method  of  management,  a double  advan- 
tage has  been  found  to- arise,  namely,  that  by  the  fre- 
quent moving  the  soil1,  which  is  necessary  to  the  cul- 
tivation 
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tivation  of  potatoes,  much  benefit  has  been  afforded  to. 
the  growth  of  the  plantations,  and  the  poor  family,  by 
whom  these  allotments  of  land  have  been  cultivated 
at  their  leisure  hours,  have,  on  an  average,  got  near 
150  bushels  of  potatoes  annually,  at  the  expense  only  of 
seed  and  labour.  In  about  three  years  the  ash  and  withy- 
shade  the  ground  sufficiently  to  keep  down  all  weeds,  ■ 
and  to  render  the  farther  growth  of  potatoes  impracti- 
cable. 

When  these  plantations  are  about  seven  years  ohl?  it 
is  customary  to  cut  down  the  withy  and  a considerable 
part  of  the  ash,  leaving  only  those  which  are  straight 
and  healthy,  and  likely  to  become  timber  trees.  The 
plants  so  cut  off,  shoot  again  immediately  with  the 
greatest  vigour,  and  become  extremely  valuable  for 
hop-poles,  hoops,  &c.  &c.  for  two  or  three  cuttings, 
till  the  trees  left  for  timber  gradually  overshadow  and 
destroy  them.  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  has  now  a planta- 
tion of  only  ten  years’  growth  from  the  first  planting, 
under  this  process,  where  the  underwood  is  extremely 
flourishing,  and  the  timber  seven  or  eight  and  twenty 
feet  high,  measuring  near  sixteen  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence at  the  base. 

The  expense  of  this  management  is  calculated  at 
about  10/.  an  acre,  including  the  plants,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, after  which  there  are  no  farther  outgoings.  In 
the  first  cutting,  at  the  expiation  of  six  or  seven 
years,  a considerable  number  of  bavins  are  produced, 
and  afterwards  the  hop-poles,  &e.,  will  yield  at  the  rate 
of  2/.  an  acre  annually.  They  are  cut  the  second 
time  at  about  ten  years  growth,  and  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  land  in  its  original  state  cannot  be  com- 
puted at  more  than  12s.  or  14s.  an  acre.  Considering 
the  increased  and  increasing  demand  for  ash  timber,  it 
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can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  by  no  means  of  cult  i vs-' 
lion  hitherto  known,  lands  of  this  quality  can  be  turned-’ 
to  so  profitable  an  account,  and  especially  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  districts  which  produce  hops.  Much  land' 
in  Hampshire  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  manage- 
ment. 
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CHAP.  XL 

WASTES. 


WHETHER  we  consider  the  wastes  and  unpro- 
ductive parts  of  this  county  in  a national  point  of  view, 
or  merely  as  they  relate  to  the  interest  which  indivi- 
duals at  present  may  have  in  them,. or  discourse  of 
them  in  relation  to  both,  certain  it  is,  that  in  a Report 
of  this  nature,  the  consideration  of  the  wastes  of  tlig 
country  must  form  one  of  its  most  principal  subjects  j 
for.  the  present,  however,  the  Surveyor  must  be  per-, 
mitted  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  description  of 
their  nature  and  suitable  appropriation  generally, 
appeared  on  the  Survey,,  reserving,  as, before  noticed* 
whatever  maybe  submitted  as  the  means  for  effecting, 
such  improvement,  to  the  last  and  concluding  Chapter 
of  this  Report, 

Though  it  must  appear  inta.manner  impossible,  to, 
describe  all  the  shades  of  variety  which. occur  in  the 
6oiI  and  substrata  of  a country  so  much  diversified  as, 
in  those  respects  is  the  county,  before  us,  yet  the  Sur* 
veyor,  as  far  as  may  have  come  within  his  view,  will 
endeavour  to  point  out  their  most  prominent  distinc- 
tions, in  what  they  spera  most  essentially  to  differ  from 
each  other,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  seem  by 
nature  to  be  the  most  applicable.  * 

The  wet,  hungry,  sandy  loam,  upon  similar  subsoiIti 
forms  to  a considerable  extent  the  heaths,  commons, 
and  unproductive  parts,  of  the  wastes  and  forests  in 
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this  count/.  Its  voluntary  produce  consists  chiefly  of 
a dwarf  species  of  ling,  with  coarse  aquatic  grasses, 
coming  late  in  the  spring,  and  of  very  little  value. 
After  a close  hollow-draining,  and  rendering  these 
grounds  perfectly  sound  and  dry,  they  would  receive 
chalk  to  admiration,  and  be  afterwards  capable  of  con* 
version  into  good  fair  grass  and  tillage  lands. 

A dry  sand  and  gravelly  mould  formed  of  the  earth 
of  vegetables,  lying  upon  harsh  strata  of  sand  and  gra- 
vel, producing  a stronger  growth  of  ling  or  heather, 
and  a dwarf  species  of  furze. — This  soil  might  be  most 
advantageously  improved  by  the  application  of  argil- 
laceous or  calcareous  marl,  under  which  circumstances 
it  might  also  be  very  usefully  employed  in  a system  of 
up  and  down  husbandry:  by  a due  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  culture  of  green  crops  upon  land  of  this  de- 
scription, it  might  be  brought  nearly  to  sustain  itself 
in  good  condition  by  the  consumption  of  its  own  pro- 
duce. The  turnip  and  barley  husbandry  woidd  form 
the  leading  feature  in  its  future  appropriation. 

A black  moory  soil,  a few  inches  in  depth,  lying 
upon  a blue,  brown,  and  yellow  clay,  veined  with  an 
ochre  of  iron,  and  usually  much  charged  with  water, 
produces  rushes,  carnation-grass,  dwarf  alder,  and  a 
variety  of  coarse  aquatic  plants  and  grasses,  and  is  only 
to  be  reclaimed,  or  brought  into  a profitable  state,  by 
close  holiow-draining,  and  where  the  turf  soughing 
mode  would  prove  peculiarly  convenient  and  applica- 
ble. This  previous  improvement  effected,  and  the 
land  completely  relieved  of  its  redundant  water,  a clean 
full  chalking  would  work  an  incalculable  improvement 
upon  such  lauds ; when  after  the  staple  has  been  melio- 
rated by  two  or  three  years  tillage,  it  might  either  be 
laid  down  for  permanent  pasture,  or  proving,  from  the 
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nature  of  tlie  subsoil,  of  too  strong  and  stubborn  a qua- 
lity for  such  purpose,  might  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  beans,  grey  pease,  tares,  clo- 
ver, wheat,  and  oats.  Mucii  of  the  green  crops  might 
be  advantageously  consumed  upon  the  premises,  and 
by  which  means  such  lands  might  be  annually  recruited 
-and  their  fertility  sustained.  > <>  . 

A light  brown  and  greyisl*jcoloured  loam,  on  a brown 
and  yellow  clay,  much  impregnated  with  an  oxyde  of 
iron,  producing  in  addition  to  its  native  oak,  a luxu- 
riant growth  of  furze  and  fern,  and  occasionally  veined 
with  strata  of  sand  and  gravel. — The  moisture  con- 
ducted through,  or  over  this  land,  being  completely 
carried  off,  or  prevented  from  coming  on,  by  the  sys- 
tem of  Elkington,  such  land  would  derive  considerable 
advantage  from  chalking,  when  it  might  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  common  tillage  culture  of 
the:  country,  to  which  with  great  propriety  maybe 
added  hemp  and  flax.  >r 

A mild  sand  and  gravelly  loam  of  a greyish  colour 
upon  an  open  subsoil,  producing  a moderate  growth 
of  fern,  but  this  very  generally,  and  amongst  it  an 
herbage  particularly  sweet  and  inviting  to  deer,  sheep, 
.cows,  and  horses.  The  application  of  the  calcareous 
and  argillaceous  marls  upon  this  land  would  work  in  it 
a very  considerable  improvement,  when  wheat,  white 
and  blue  pease,  barley,  and  every  species  of  green 
crop,  including  the  occasional  occurrence  of  hemp 
and  flax,  might  here  be  cultivated  to  very  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Upon  all  these  classes  of  waste  (the  two  last  only  ex- 
cepted), the  operation  next  to  be  pursued  after  drain- 
ing, is  paring  and  bunting,  and  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  destroying  that  ancient  and  unprofitable  cover- 
ing, 
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ing,  which  in  nb  reasonable  time  can  be  ei  pec  ted  tb 
be  made  to  rot.  1 1 

In  those  parts  of  the  county  which  bind  south  8f 
the  New  Forest,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  substfath 
of  most  of  these  classes  become  veined  AVith  a reddish, 
brown,  blue,  and  "white  calcareous  shell  and  argilla- 
ceous marl,  offering  at  one  and  the  same  lime,  thfe 
strongest  incitement,  and  -mo&t  cettain  reward,  Which 
the  bounty  of  Providence  could  hold  forth  to  the  spirit, 
shill,  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  tnay  be  remarked  through  the  w hole  extent  of  tliifc 
country,  that  there  are  none,  or  at  least  very  little,  of 
that  description  of  wastes  which  in  Devonshire  arC 
called  moors,  all  of  which,  in  a greater  or  less  degree*, 
bear  evident  marks  of  a former  cultivation,  and  which 
are  appurtenant  to  particular  estates,  many  having  the 
sites  of  their  former  meets  and  bounds  still  traceable, 
and  (for  which  though  rent  is  paid)  arc  pastured  in 
common,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  such  places. 
Try  the  occupiers  of  such  estates,  and  in  a sort  of  joint 
tenancy  : of  this  description  of  waste  of  intercommon- 
able  land,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  deserving  of 
particular  notice  in  this  county. 

The  wastes  in  general  through  the  county,  whethet 
forest,  or  heath  and  commons  belonging  to  particular 
parishes,  present  generally  two  distinct  rights  to  the  in- 
habitants of  their  vicinage  ; one,  the  right  of  common 
of  pasture,  which  is  the  right  of  taking  the  verdure  ot 
herbage  of  such  wastes  by  the  mouths  of  cattle ; the 
other,  common  of  turbary,  which  is  the  right  to  park 
turf  from  the  surface  of  those  lands,  or  dig  in  or  upon 
them  peat  for  fuel. 

In  regard  to  the  royal  forests,  neither  of  these  rights 
arc  exercised,  without  some  trifling  consideration  being 
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■|>atd  by  the  persons  claiming,  both  as  to  the  right  of 
-turbary  and  pasturage  for  cattle. 

The  parochial  commons  lie  open,  in  general,  to  aft 
unrestrained  exercise  of  these  rights  by  all  who  reside 
within  their  respective  perambulations;  but  this,  frorfc 
the  great  overstock  by  w hich  tire  commons  are  gene- 
rally crowded  during  the  summer  season,  produces 
little  or  no  substantial  benefit  to  those  who  claim  and 
exercise  it.  The  right  of  turbary  in  many  cases  has 
led  to  so  shameful  a deterioration  of  the  surface  of  some 
of  the  more  valuable  wastes  in  the  county,  as  seems 
loudly  to  call  for  its  being  in  future  regulated  by  some 
restraining  authority  ; an  evil  which  in  no  way  can  be 
so  wisely  and  effectually  cured,  as  by  placing  such 
intercommonable  lands  in  a state  of  severalty,  and  con* 
seqqenlly  commuting  such  rights  by  apportioning  land 
in  lieu  of  them. 

.In  every  Report  the  Surveyor  has  had  the  ho- 
nour to  prepare  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  lie  has  bad  much  reason  to  lament  the 
want  of  such  necessary  information,  as  would  have 
enabled  him  to  state  with  some  degree  of  accuracy 
the  number  of  acres  of  waste  or  proport ionably  unpro- 
ductive land  in  the  district  then  before  him  : he  has 
the  same  deficiency  of  information  to  lament  on  the 
present  occasion.  About  14  years  ago,  Messrs.  Drivers 
stated  the  total  quantity  of  waste  lands  in  the  county 
of  Hants,  exclusive  of  the  forests,  but  including  5675 
acres  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  104,845  acres.  The 
Surveyor  has  no  reason  to  dissent  at  this  time  from  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement,  • beyond  the  enclosures 
which  within  that  period  may  have  taken  place,  and 
are  at  present  carrying  forward  in  tiie  comity,  and 
which  may  fairly  be. presumed  to  have  included  some 
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of  the  most  improvable  tracts  which  at  that  time  were 
tying  open  and  in  a state  of  intercommonage.  Any  es- 
timate, therefore,  of  the  improved  value  of  such  estates, 
from  any  measures  which  hereafter  he  may  have  the 
honour  to  suggest,  must  be  in  reference  to  the  existing 
wastes,  in  comparison  with  cultivated  land  under  simi- 
lar  circumstances  of  soil,  &c.  in  their  vicinity. 

There  being  neither  mountains,  bogs,  or  fens,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  this  county,  the  object  for  farther 
examination  in  this  Chapter,  is  the  present  state  and 
extent  of  salt  marshes,  or  rather  large  tracts  of  sea  mud. 
These  occur  upon  the  inlets,  and  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  county,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and 
although  they  are  not  generally  raised  to  the  highest  level 
of  thecommon  springtides,  and  consequently  not  cover- 
ed with  tbo  herbage  peculiar  to  salt  marshes  which  may- 
have  attained  that  height  of  perfection  (from  the  depo- 
sition of  silt  hud  sediment  made  upon  them  by  the  land 
and  tidal  waters,  and  in  the  manner  formerly  explained 
by  the  Surveyor  on  this  subject*),  yet  in  many  places 
the  surface  of  these  banks  of  mud  assume  a sufficient 
degree  of  richness,  from  the  mild  hazel-coloured  loam  of 
which  they  arc  composed,  to  justify  trials  on  a small 
scale  to  embank  and  improve  them. 

A long  range  of  mud  or  salt  marsh,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Southampton  river,  extends  through  the  parish 
of  Fawley : tliis  is  subject  to  be  slightly  covered  during 
the  top  of  the  ordinary  neap  tides ; but  from  its  su- 
perior height  above  the  level  of  the  present  embanked 
marshes,  and  the  annual  growth  of  long  marsh  grass 
and  samphire  it  affords,  seepas  likeiy  to  answer  a valua- 
ble purpose,  if  embanked  fro^.the,sea ; by  which  means 
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a doable  purpose  would  be  answered — a considerable: 
tract  of  valuable  land  would  be  obtained,  and  the  tie- 
scent  of  the  tidal  and  land  waters,  being  confined  to  the 
navigable  channel  of  the  Southampton  river,  would 
produce  a more  effectual  scour  in  the  bed  of  that  river, 
than  can  possibly  be  expected  from  the  loose  and  cir- 
cuitous course  they  now  take  in  wandering  tli rough  the 
sands ; and  a straighter  channel,  with  deeper  water, 
would  be  brought  nearer  to  the  town  and  harbour  of 
that  port. 

The  flood  malting,  before  the  Surveyor  had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  more  particular  in  his  examination 
of  this  river,  prevented  him  from  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  this,  and  a like  tract  of  marsh  land  lying  • 
between  Calshot  Castle  and  the  saltings  of  Fawley,  as  , 
also  of  other  tracts  equally  promising  higher  up  the 
Southampton  river;  the  whole,  however,  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  about  2000  acres.  The  rivers  of  Beauley  < 
and  Lymington,  and  the  harbour  of  Christchurch, 
present  objects  for  similar  improvement,  and  which, 
judiciously  carried  into  execution,  could  not  well  fail 
of  improving  the  navigation  of  such  places.  The  • 
frontage  acquisition  of  marsh  land  would  not  only 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  abutting  estates,  but 
at  the  same  time  add  considerably  to  the  national 
stock. 

About  4000  acres  of  this  description  of  mud  are 
found  along  shore  between  Hurst  Castle  and  the  mouth 
of  Beauley  river.  In  thevinfct  or  harbour  of  Portsmouth 
there  are  about  3000  acres,  and  the  harbour  of  Lang-  * t 
ston  and  Emsworth,  taking  only  so  much  of  the  latter 
as  lips  within  the  county  of  Hants,  will  amount  to 
5500  acres,  all  of  which  are  nearly  dry  by  the  first  • 
quarter’s  ebb,  and  consequently  the  tidal  waters  can  ' 
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produce  no  scouring  effect  whatever,  or  contribute  in 
the  smallest  degree  towards  keeping  open  the  mouths  of 
such  harbours  as  adiriit  so  much  of  (he  last  part  of  the 
flood- tides  to  enter,  and  spread  over  these  extensive 
mud  banks,  and  which  appear  in  many  places  to  be 
nearly  raised  to  their  highest  level. 

Some  valuable  tracts  of  marsh  might  be  obtained  by 
constructing  a bank  a little  above  the  town  of  Yar- 
mouth, across  the  mouth  of  that  river,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  thus  cutting  off  the  ascent  of  the  tide-waters, 
and  which  upon  a small  unimportant  stream  of  that 
magnitude,  can  have  no  possible  ill  eflect  whatever. 

The  gradual  silting  or  growing  up  of  this  harbour,  is  a 
sufficient  demonstration  of  this  truth ; and  the  value 
of  the  land  which  would  be  thus  obtained  to  the  estates 
lying  on  each  side  of  the  river,  would  also  be  consi- 
derable. 

The  inlets  of  Shalfleet  and  Newton  afford  also  some 
small  pieces  of  salt  marsh  ready  for  embanking ; but 
the  object  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Surveyor 
most  particularly  on  this  subject,  is  the  bason  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  called  Brading  harbour. 

The  opening  of  this  haven  through  a bank  of  shin- 
gle, which  would  otherwise  connect  the  sand  downs 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen’s  with  the  nortlr-castern  ex - 
Ircmityof  the  promontory  of  Yavcrland,  does  not,  at 
low  water,  exceed  a distance  Of  twenty  yards ; at  high 
water  the  surface  of  the  opening  is  enlarged  to  a width 
of  about  200  yards.  The  ord inary  flow  of  the  spring 
tides  upon  the  outer  bar  of  this  harbour,  is  about  11 
feet : within  the  haven’s  mouth  it  is  about  13  feet. 
Westward  from  the  entrance,  the  bottom  of  this  bason  ' 
appears  to  rise  suddenly,  for  long  before  the  first  quar- 
ter’s ebb  is  done,  the  mud,  composing  four-fifths  of 
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the  area  of  the  haven,  tops  and  shows  itself  so  much 
as  to  become  dry,  and  in  that  state  it  remains  until  the 
return  of  the  last  quarter’s  ensuing  flood,  when  it  is  again 
slightly  covered,  but,  as  before  observed,  very  shortly 
becomes  dry. 

The  area  of  this  haven  is  stated  at  750  acres,  500 
of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Surveyor,  might  be 
embanked  to  very  great  advantage,  notwithstanding 
the  following  statement  of  an  attempt  which  was  for- 
merly made  to  that  end,  but  which  miscarried.  Pro- 
priety, however,  requires  it  should  have  a place  in 
this  Report.  Vide  Warner’s  Survey  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  page  58. 

“ In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  are  some  tracts  of 
marshy  ground,  covered  at  high  tide  by  the  sea,  but 
left  bare  on  its  reflux.  The  largest  of  these,  the  others 
being  inconsiderable,  is  Brad  ing  haven,  containing  about 
900  acres.  Into  this  the  Ear  flows  through  a narrow 
inlet.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  an 
idea  was  entertained  that  there  was  a possibility  of  re- 
covering this  usurpation  of  soil  from -the  sea,  and  of 
converting  it  to  agricultural  purposes;  and  accordingly 
Sir  William  Russell,  warden  of  the  island  at  this  pe- 
riod, made  the  attempt,  and  actually  succeeded  in 
gaining  a considerable  number  of  acres ; a circumstance 
rather  remarkable,  so  little  attention  being  paid  in 
that  barbarous  and  unenlightened  age  by  the  feudal 
chieftains  to  phy  thing  connected  with  agricultural  im- 
provements. Farther  acquisitions  also  were  made  in 
the  years  15G2  and  1594.  . 

“ The  next  and  last  attempt  was  of  a more  extensive 
nature;  the  particulars  of  which,  as  they  are  curious 
in  themselves,  and  may  afford  useful  hints  to  future 
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adventurers  in  tliat  line,  I shall  extract  from  Sir  Ri- 
chard  Worslcy’s  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

“ A grant  of  Brading  haven  was  obtained  from 
King  James  the  First  by  Gibbs,  a groom  of  the  bed* 
chamber.  The  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands  con-t 
tested  this  grant,  which  the  King  was  very  earnest 
in  supporting.  After  a verdict  obtained  in  the  Court 
of  .Exchequer  against  the  gentlemen  of  the  island, 
Gibbs  sold  his  share  for  2000/.  to  Sir  BevisThelwall, 
a page  of  the  king’s  bed-chamber,  who  admitted  the 
famous  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  to  a share.  Ihey  em- 
ployed a number  of  Dutchmen  to  cuclose  and  recover 
the  haven  from  the  sea.  The  first  taking  of  it  in  cost 
4000/.  and  1000/.  more  were  expended  in  building  a 
dwelling-house,  barn,  water-mill,  trenching,  quick- 
setting, and  other  necessary  works ; so  that,  including 
the  original  purchase,  the  total  expenditure  amounted 
to  7000/.  But  after  all,  the  nature  of  the  ground  did 
not  answer  the  expectation  of  the  undertakers  ; for 
though  that  part  of  it  adjoining  Brading  proved  to- 
lerably good,  nearly  one-lialt  ot  it  was  found  to  be  a 
light  running  sand;  nevertheless,  an  incontestiblc  evi- 
dence appeared,  by  the  discovery  of  a well  cased  with 
stone  near  the  middle  of  the  haven,  that  it  had  for*  , 
merly  been  good  ground.  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  tried 
a variety  of  experiments  on  the  laud  which  had  been 
taken  in,  before  be. sold  his  share;  sowing  it  with 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  cabbage,  and  finally  with  rape- 
seed  ; which  last  was  alone  successful  : but  the  greatest 
discouragement  was,  that  the  sea  brought  up  so  much 
onze,  weeds,  and  sand,  which  choaked  up  the  passage 
for  the  discharge  of  the  fresh  water.  At  length,  in  a 
wet  season,  when  the  inner  part  of  the  haven  was 
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full  of  fresh  wafer  and  a high  spring  fide,  the  wafers 
met  under  the  bank,  and  made  a breach.  Thus  ended  • 
this  expensive  project;  and  thofigh  Sir  John  Oglan- 
der,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  confesses  him- 
self a friend  to  the  undertaking,  which,  besides  it* 
principal  object,  tended  to  render  that  part  of  the 
country  more  healthy,  he  declares  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  scheme  can  never  be  resumed  tp  any  profitable 
purpose. 

“ Sir  Bevis  Thelwall  and  his  heirs  laboured  to  ascribe 
this  accident  to  other  causes,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
claims,  and  recover  compensation  for  their  losses  ; but 
the  whole  affair  died  away,  and  the  sea  still  overflows 
the  haven. 

“ The  ill  success  ofSir  Bevis  Thelwall  and  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton,  seems  sufficient  to  deter  any  future  pro- 
jector from  risking  so  large  a sum  os  would  be  neces- 
sary to  recover  Brading  haven  from  the  sea,  on  a spe- 
culation that  has  already  turned  out  so  disadvan- 
tageously  ; but  should  any  gentleman  be  bold  enough  to 
attempt  its  embankment,  he  would  do  well  to  pay  every 
attention  to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  late  Count  Ben- 
tinck,  for  shutting  out  the  sea  on  his  Norfolk  estate,  who 
has  showed  an  example  almost  unique  in  this  king- 
dom, of'  laudable  spirit,  nnconquered  perseverance, 
sound  judgment,  and  consummate  skill,  in  adding  to  his 
property  upwards  of  one  thousand  acres,  formerly  over- 
whelmed by  the  ocean.” 

The  mud  in  this  haven  appears  to  lie  generally  upon 
a much  higher  level  than  the  plain  of  those  embanked 
marshes  which  bind  upon  and  lie  westward  from  it, 
and  situate  in  the  parishes  of  Brading  and  Yaverland. 
The  whole  extent  of  this  flat  or  valley,  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  accessible  to  the  tidal  waters,  and  which 
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seem  to  have  insulated  the  present  promontory  of  Ya- 
verland,  but  afterwards  brought  in  continuation  with 
the  coast  of  Sand-down  Bay,  by  a vast  bank  of  shin- 
gle, which  has  been  cast  up  by  the  sea,  and  upon 
which  the  fort  or  castle  of  Sand-down  is  situated. 
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SECT.  I. DRAINING. 

THE  improvements  which  appear  to  have  been 
carried  on  most  successfully,  and  to  the  greatest  extent, 
on  Mr.  Elkington’s  principles  in  this  county,  are  those 
at  Cadland-park,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Elkington, 
but  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mundy,  the  intelligent 
tenant  and  steward  of  Mr.  Drummond,  on  that  much 
improved  and  truly  interesting  demesne. 

' The  benefits  resulting  from  these  works  have  chiefly 
depended  on  the  lay  of  the  strata,  which  dipping  at  a 
very  small  angle  from  the  horizon,  has  enabled  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  mode  of  draining  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution with  the  fullest  effect.  The  internal  structure 
of  this  park  is  formed  by  intermediate  layers  of  loam, 
brick-earth,  sand,  gravel,  clay,  &c.  with  little  or  no 
continuation  of  rock.  Though  loose  and  detached 
fragments  frequently  occurred  in  the  direction,  the 
drains  were  carried,  and  which  were  cut  at  various 
depths,  and  .filled  in  with  wood,  stones,  or  soughing- 
bricks,  covered  over,  the  ground  made  good  again, 
and  level  with  the  surface.  The  whole  has  been  at- 
tended with  considerable  expense,  but  the  effect  that 
0 has  been  produced,  from  them  upon  the  land,  most 
amply  compensates,  besides  the  additional  ornament 
, : . . v 4 accom* 
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accompanying  an  improvement  upon  land  previously 
not  worth  5s.  raised  to  the  annual  value.of  40*.  per 
acre.  , d ' 

Mr.  Budden  has  also  bestowed  much  pains  in  drain- 
ing a part  of  his  estate,  lying  in  the  parish  of  Ilordel, 
on  the  same  principles,  and  with  equal  success,  but 
also  at  an  expense  that  has  been  very  considerable. 

This  gentleman  remarks,  that  great  care  should  always 
be  taken  in  clearing  away  all  aquatic  plants,  willow 
in  particular,  from  the  direction  the  covered  drains 
may  take,  as  the  roots  of  all  such  plants  will  follow  the 
loosened  strata  to  any  depth;  nor  will  they  stop  until 
they  reach  the  pipe  or  passage  through  which  the 
water  is  conveyed  ; here  n.eeting  a constant  supply  of 
fresh  aliment,  the  fibrous  roots  expand  through  all  the 
cavities  among  the  stones,  or  penetrating  the  joints  of 
the  sougbing-tiles,  increase  their  lateral  shoots  so  far 
as  to  occasion  the  drain  to  blow  up,  and  thus  to  become 
far  much  worse  than  useless. 

The  necessity  of  a close  hollow-draining  to  all  the 
malniy  lands,  can  no  where  be  more  clearly  shewn, 
than  in  the  case  of  a single  under-drain  stretching  di- 
rectly across  a field  now  (July  1807)  under  wheat,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Seward,  of  Burriton.  This  drain  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  direction  of  the  eight-feet  ridges, 
and  the  corn  over  it,  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
field,  is  superior  to  the  adjoining  ridges,  by  a propor- 
tion of  at  least  from  five  to  six  bushels  per  acre ; a supe- 
riority that  has  been  uniformly  indicated  during  the 
whole  progress  of  its  growth,  since  the  end  of  February 
last. 

A great  deal  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rum- 
sey  has  been  much  relieved  by  hollow-drains;  these 
have  generally  been  made  three  spit,  or  about  27  inches 
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deep,  15  inches  wide  at  top,  and  about  four  inches  at 
bottom  : they  are  filled  to  about  mid-way  with  stones 
gathered  from  the  adjacent  fields,  afterwards  covered 
with  heath,  to  prevent  the  loose  mould  from  washing 
•or  crumbling^ in  among  the  stones;  all  expenses  in- 
cluded, these,  drains  will  cost  about  l,?.  (id.  per  rod, 
and  if  properly  executed,  will  continue  in  effective  ope- 
ration* for  many  years.  ( 

'•  The  improvements  before  noticed  at  Petersfield,  .have 
certainly  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Patrick  to  the.  catkin 
•view,  and  that  in  a very,  masterly  mariner.  The  draws 
are  necessarily  of  various  depths  and  sizes,  and  cost, 
for  cutting  and  filluig  in,  only  from  Is.  to  5*.  per 
perch.  To  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  the 
soughing-tiles,  which  being  about  15  to  each  statute 
perch  of  drain,  and  at  the  kiln  3s.  per  dozen.  Whenever 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  carry  any  of  these  drains 
through  a body  or  stratum  of  peat,  and  which,  to 
preserve  a continuation  of  level,  .will  sometimes  happen, 
the  soughing-tiles  are  supported  on  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  by  flat  tiles  laid  close  together ; and  thus  the  edges 
of  the  soughing-tiles  are  prevented  from  sinking  with 
the  incumbent  weight  of  earth  returned  into  the  drains. 
The  bottom  of  ihe  drains  carried  through  the  clay  or 
gravelly  strata,  being  firm  and  compact,  renders  the 
use  of  the  flat  tiles  altogether  unnecessary.  The  water 
rising  in  the  auger-holes  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the 
drains  carried  through  the  clay  stratum,  always  appears 
of  the  same  quality,  winter  and  summer,  thence  indi- 
cating that  it  always  proceeds  from  the  same  source  or 
fountain.  . 4 

There  is  much  open  and  covered  draining  per- 
formed iu  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
culling  off  the  springs  in  the  gravelly  and  porous  sub- 
strata, 
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strata,  ns  for  relieving  tbe  more  stubborn  wet  lands 
of  their  redundant  moisture.  The  former  of  these 
drains  must  necessarily  vary  very  much  in  their  dimen- 
sions, but  the  latter,  which  are  commonly  three  spit  or 
24  inches  deep,  with  a width  of  15  inches  at  top,  and 
tapering  down  to  six  or  seven  at  bottom,  cost  for  dig- 
ging and  filling  in,  only  about  8 d.  per  perch.  The 
materials  used  for  the  latter  purpose  are  chalk  flints, 
and  other  stones  most  conveniently  procured,  and  mak- 
ing the  whole  expense  of  such  drains,  when  filled  with 
stones  about  one-half  of  their  depth,  about  15 d.  per 
perch.  ' 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Languard  farm,  by  a judicious  plan 
of  under-ground  draining,  has  reclaimed  a large  tract 
©flow  peaty  meadows,  which  being  convenient  to  the 
homestead,  are  rendered  still  more  valuable.  Part  of 
these  drains  have  been  filled  with  shore  gravel,  col- 
lected about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg  ; other  parts  filled 
iii  with  furze  or  brushwood,  and  the  pipes  of  others  left 
hollow,  and  turf-soughed.  This  gentleman  finds  it 
necessary  to  compress  the  loose  raoory  soil  upon  the 
turf,  as  well  as  upon  the  wood  drains,  by  ramming. 
The  shingle  drains  do  not  seem  to  requite  it.  These 
drains  arc  generally  made  from  12  to  15,  inches  wide  at 
top,  SO  inches  deep,  and  about  three  inches  and  an 
half  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  digging,  and  filling 
about  15  inches  with  shingle,  lightly  covering  with 
wheat-straw,  and  returning  the  earth  into  the  drains  in 
the  loose  sand  and  gravelly  soil,  costs  7d.  per  rod. 
These  drains,  well  executed  with  a gentle  and  regular 
descent,  will  continue  working  for  ever. 

The  drains  made  in  the  peaty  meadows  are  about 
the  same  depth,  but  left  from  eight  to  10  inches  wide 
at  bottom,  filled  ia  with  faggots  made. to  lit  the  trench, 
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and  placed  obliquely  with  their  butts  downwards,  lap- 
ping about  half  way  over  each  other : these  faggots 
are  likcwjfe  covered  with  wheat-straw,  upon  which  the 
moory  soil  is  rammed  hard  down,  and  the  drain  finished 
by  neatly  replacing  the  surface  sods  first  taken  out.  The 
(jigging  co  .U  3i.i.  per  rod  ; cutting  ami  making  faggot* 
§5.  per  100,  requiring  about  10  faggots  to  each  porch, 
wrodh  about  9d.,  qr  7s.  6(1 . per  100  ; filling,  ramming, 
and  replacing  the  turf,  about  l jd-  per  perch  naqre; 
in  all  about  Is.  2d.  per  perch  for  the  whole  expense. 

Tire  hollow  or  turf  drains  are  made  24  inches  deep, 
one  foot  wide  at  top,  sloping  below  the  shoulder  to  twqt 
qud  ah  half  or  three  inches  in  width  at  bottom ; the 
turfs  are  inverted  upon  the  shoulders  formed  by  taking 
up  the  last  or  grove  spit  with  the  laud  ditch-spade. 
These  being  cut  through  a strong  tough  clay  or  loam, 
properly  executed,  will  cost  on  an  average  about  6d. 
per  perch,  and  will  keep  drawing  to  tire  full  and  com- 
plete relief  of  the  land  for  an  incredible  length  of. years. 

There  are  other  gentlemen,  besides  many  of  the  mask 
spirited  and  improving  tenantry  of  the  country,  that 
begin  to  see  the  necessity  of  attending  more  fully  to, 
this  first  and  most  important  of  all  considerations  in 
the  outset  of  improvements  requiring  to  be  conducted 
upon  springy,  as  well  as  the  stifier,  wet,  cold,  and 
clayey  lands.  The  whole  of  the  country,  however, 
generally  speaking,  under  these  circumstances,  has, 
hitherto,  and  to  a most  extraordinary  degree,  been  ne- 
glected in  these  particulars. 
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SKCT.  II. — PARING  AND  BURNING,  * 

Which  under  lire  circumstances,  and  to  the  extent 
it  lias  been  carried  on  in  the  downy  parts  of  this 
county,  cap  never  be  admitted  by  the  Surveyor  in  a 
Chapter  which  purports  to  treat  exclusively  of  Im- 
provements. Did  the  plan  which  has  been  prescribed 
for  this  Report  by  the  Honourable  Board,  include  a 
chapter  on  deterioration,  and  the  baneful  practices  of 
a misguided  people,  the  indiscriminate  practice  of' 
paring  and  burning  sound  dry  land,  already  clothed 
and  teeming  with  a sweet  inviting  herbage,  would 
prove  the  most  prominent  feature  in  details  the  most  in- 
jurious and  permanently  destructive  of  all  others  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  paring  and  burning  is  proper,  there  is  no 
practice  the  Surveyor  has  ever  been  more  earnest  to  re-  , 
commend,  or  in  his  individual  capacity  beep  more 
prompt  to  follow;  and  these  situations  (though  fre-  • 
cpicntly  before  repeated)  he  conceives  (after  effectual 
drnining)  to  be  upon  all  fen,  bog,  morass,  and  moory 
lands,  as  also  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  ancient 
covering  of  heaths,  commons,  and  all  other  lands,  the 
soil  and  substrata  of  which  are  of  a peaty  quality,  or 
consisting  of  a black  moor  or  vegetable  mould  of  four 
or  five  inches  only,  in  substance,  lying  on  a bed  or  stra- 
tum of  clay.  Previous  and  effectual  .draining  in, all. 
these  cases  is  indispensable ; but  that  work  accom- 
plished, and  the  coarse,  unprofitable,  and  otherwise  in- 
destructible covering  once  destroyed,  it  must  be  a mi- 
serable system  of  management  indeed,  however  ably 
advocated,  that  will  admit  of  such  lauds  returning 
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again  to  -their  primitive  state,  and  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  supplying,  as  is  strangely  contended,  a farther  por- 
tion of  combustible  matter  to  admit  and  require  that 
the  paring  and  burning  should  be  repeated. 

A large  extent  of  wastes  and  commons  in  the  parish 
of  Christchurch,  comprising  a part  of  Mr.  Jenkinson’s 
estate  at  Beech -house,  has  been,  as  before  observed, 
very  judiciously  appropriated  to  planting.  The  heath 
land  which  this  gentleman  has  brought  into  a course  of 
tillage,  appears  to  have  attained  to  a very  high  and 
promising  state  of  fertility,  and  without  resorting,  but 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  to  the  practice  of  paring 
and  burning. 

The  native  character  of  soil  through  the  greater  part 
of  these  improvements,  is  that  of  a light  sand  and  gra- 
velly loam,  on  a deep  bed  of  dry  red  and  white  gravel, 
but  in  which  there  are  frequently  found  deep  strata  of 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  marl,  lying  sometimes  a- 
part,  but  more  generally  mixed  together.  This  marl 
is  found  in  the  largest  quantities  upon  the  commons 
bordering  on  the  New  Forest,  is  brought  by  Mr.  Jeri- 
kinson  (lie  average  distance  of  a mile,  and  applied  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  waggon  loads,  equalling  about  40 
tons  per  acre.  Without  dung,  or  any  manure  of  a 
direct  and  feeding  quality,  this  marling  will  be  found 
in  the  sequel  to  cost  very  little  short  of  5/.  per  acre. 

The  effect  this  dressing  produces  after  it  lias  become 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  top-mould,  is  truly 
astonishing.  It  gives  that  consistence  to  the  soil  so 
much  required  on  all  such  lands,  and  by  supplying, 
proportions  of  the  two  primary  earths  of  which  such 
soil  is  deficient,  affords  every  thing  which  in  such  a 
case  can  be  expected  from  a mere  alterative  manure. 

Owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  the 
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turnips  upon  Beech-boUSe  farm  will  be  late ; but  they 
promise  to  be  by  fat  the  best  noticed  for  a considerable 
distance  round.  They  are  cultivated  oh  two-furrow 
ridges,  one  row  on  each,  and  in  the  manner  of  tW 
Cumberland  of  Scotch  practice,  Well  lioed,  and  other- 
wise properly  attended  to. 

The  system  of  management  hitherto  pursued  by  Mr. 
JcnkinsOU,  has  been  that  of  cultivating  repeated  green 
crops  On  the  new  heath  land,  with  occasional  crops  of 
rye,  Until  the  marl,  which  he  Uniformly  dresses  these 
lands  with,  becomes  intimately  mixed  and  incorpo- 
rated with  the  surface  mould  : that  done,  the  land  is 
thrown  into  a regular  coarse  of  green  and  white  straw' 
crops,  and  by  wliich  treatment  every  advantage  of 
its  now  improved  condition  is  capable  of  affording, 
may  With  great  reason  be  expected  ; and  in  continua- 
tion from  it ; a very  fine  crop  of  rye  (the  only  one  no- 
ticed in  the  county)  was  carting  in  the  neigh bourhoorl 
of  DeeCh-housc ; when  the  Surveyor  was  employed 
oh  his  examination  of  this  quarter,  the  part  of  the  rye 
field  which  was  cleared,  wUs  ploughing  for  stubble  tur- 
nips, and  w hich,  with  the  self  sown  rye,  was  expected 
to  conic  forward  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  an  oppor- 
tune season  for  the  ewes  and  lambs. 

The  marl  within,  and  upon  the  margin  of  the  New 
Forest,  extends  through  many  of  the  parishes  south- 
wardly and  towards  Lymington,  where  it  occurs  in 
large  quantities,  and  generally  found  to  lie  ill  the  fol- 
lowing order:  first  the  blue,  then  the  white,  and  that 
which  lies  the  deepest,  of  a brownish  red  and  some- 
times purple  colour.  Tim  blue  is  considered  slow  iu 
itS  operation,  but  a strong  durable  marl,  and  particu- 
larly" applicable  for  soils  of  a sand  and  gravelly  nature. 
The  white  or  shell  marl  is  quick  id  its  operation,  and 
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equally  efficacious  on  the  light  sand  and  gravelly,  as 
upon  the  stronger  loamB  ; but  unless  it  is  applied  in 
over  large  quantities  upon  the  strong  clay  lands,  its 
virtues  are  considered  to  be  of  shorter  duration.  The 
red  is  found  to  work  better  in  the  clay  land  than  the 
blue;  but  although  the  operation  of  these  species  is 
not  so  sadden  or  so  powerful  as  the  white  in  either 
strong  or  tender  loams,  its  effects  are  longer  perceiv- 
able, particularly  in  the  lighter  lands. 

The  marl  in  most  cases  is  obtained  by  stripping  off 
the  top  cowing,  and  laying  open  a floor  of  it  to  the 
extent  the  vein  may  admit  of,  or  the  improver  wishes : 
for  the  facility  of  working  it,  this  floor  is  generally  co* 
vered  with  water,  in  which  it  is  dug  and  handled  in 
the  manuer  of  pipe  or  potters  clay.  One  floor  being 
dug  out  the  whole  circuit,  or  length  of  the  excavation, 
the  surplus  water  that  may  have  entered  is  baled  or 
pumped  out,  and  in  this  manner  the  work  is  continued 
downwards  to  the  termination  of  the  vein,  or  so  long 
as  there  may  be  occasion  for  so  doing ; lauding  (as  it  is 
called)  every  sod  or  spit  of  marl  upon  the  edge  of  the 
* pit,  or  in  such  a convenient  situation  as  the  team  em- 
ployed for  its  removal  shall  be  equal  to  drawing  to  the 
destined  field  without  any  additional  force  of  horses.  - 

Each  cart  or  tumbril  load  of  marl  forms  one  distinct 
heap:  these  are  disposed  in  rows  at  equal  distances,, 
and  a-part  from  each  other,  and  which  are  afterwards 
carried  out  and  spread  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  the 
work  meet,  and  regularly  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  marled  ground. 

When  marl  is  taken  from  off  wastes  or  commons,  it 
is  the  practice  of  some  lords  of  manors  to  charge  5s. 
per  acre  for  the  land  marled  ; others  2d.  per  four-horse 
load . In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lymington,  and  in 
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some  other  places;  improvers  with  marl  are  exempt- 
from  this  impost,  by  having /nare  or  less  of  this  admi- 
rable substance  upon  the  estate  to  be  manured. 

But  few  farmers  like  to  apply  marl  without  the  ordi— : 
nary  dressing  of  dung,  to  set  it  at  work,  as  it  is  called,  s 
It  has  been  as  frequently  spread  upon  the  fallows  as  lay ; 
ground,  though  the  latter  practice  seems  now  most  ge-  : 
nerally  preferred.  When  its  operation  in  this  way  is  < 
assisted  by  a dressing  of  dung,  their  united  effect  is 
most  powerfully  manifested  in  the  first  instance  by 
promoting  a complete  carpet  of  white  clover  ; and  se-  5 
condly,  in  the  succeeding  crops,  particularly  when  » 
such  arc  either  pease  or  beans  : its  continued  operation  : 
and  permanent  effect  in  either  sand  or  loamy  soils,  is 
such  as  to  demonstrate  the  most  beneficial  consequences 
for  a period  of  25  or  30  years. 

When  land  has  never  been  marled,  or  at  least  not  • 
within  the  memory  of  man,  and  that  no  vestige  can  be 
traced  of  it  in  the  soil,  the  quantity  most  commonly 
applied  is  30  cart-loads  of  one  ton  and  a half  each,  or 
about  45  tons  of  marl,  as  it  may  rise  from  the  different 

* i 

floors,  per  acre.  Taking  the  distance  of  can iage  from  ■<* 
a mile,  and  not  to  exceed  one  mile  and  a quarter,  the 
expense  of  marling  per  acre  will  be  nearly  as  follows : 


i*  . 
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Two  pit  rrten  artel  one  filler,  at  2s.  6d.  per  ? £ q 7 (J 

(]SJ  CftCh,  1 ( ■'  • i L 

Three  carts  or  tumbrils^  and  nine  horses,  at  jii;r  <w,  1' 
■ 4s.  per  horse  per  day,  including  tha  va*/>/<  1 IQs  0 
lue  of  wear  and  tear  of  everything,..*...  J y -1  u . i 
One  driver,  at  2s.  per  day,  •••is  - 0/2  0 

Spreading  and  pulverizing,  at  2s,  6d.  per  > q j . g 
score  loads, 


• • * , .»»»*  7{./,  ^"it *'  Z tj 

Total  expense  of  15  loads  of  marl  at  ) ^ j 

this  distance, 

d to  the  dressing  of  v, 
necessarily  be  multi- > 0 0 


and  which  being  equal  to  the  dressieg  of 
half  an  acre,  must 
plied  by  two,  »•»*•••••< 


Making  the  sum  jfcr  acre  at  £.4  14 

To  this  rtuM  be  added  the  fee  to  the  lord  of/  q ^ 
the  manor,  

And  the  expense  of"  clearing  or  uncovering  ? q q 
the  marl,  per  acre,  > 

, t!  l it  . 1 

Making  the  whole  expense  of  marling  at  > ^ ^ ^ 
this  distance,  per  acre,  ................  S 


6 

6 


The  expense  of  applying  this  quantity  when  the  field 
is  to  be  dressed,  does  not  exceed  the  average  distance 
of  80  rods  from  the  pit,  and  on  the  principle  before 
stated,  viz.  horse  labour,  within  one-fourth  of  hired 
or  contract  price,  will  bc  nearly  thus  : 

Clearing  the  top-soil,  or  covering  of  the?  £ q 0 9 

mariforeacli  SO  loads,  5 

Digging  and  landing,  or  casting  the  marl?  0 15  0 
from  ouf  of  the  pit,  at  6d.  per  load,  ......5 

£ Q O.i  p 

- -Gatry  forward,  ,««£.0  15  9 
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^ ^ ( r j Brought  forward,  ..«  £,&  15  f 

tilling,  at  4s.. per  score  loads,. 

Two  teamjr  of  four  horses,  nod  One  driver 
(i  each^  with  an  additional  thill  horse,  al- 
lowing each. . team  to  make  15  turns  per 
0 day, Oat  4s.  per  bone, 

Two  drivers,  -at  2s.  per  day  each,  0 4 0 

Spreading  SO  loads,  at  2s . 6d.  per  score, 0 3 9 

Lord  of  the  manpr,  0 4 6- 

{ • • at:.!  in!  > ! 1,  " 1 ' 

Total  expense  of  mailing,  at  this  dis-  } £ 3 jo  0 
tance,  per  acre,  ^ - I* 

' i 0 - ' i • i \ i'  - t j.-.'i  5 ’• 

But  when  the  marl  is  to  lie  transported  from  the  pit 
to  the  field,  at  such  a distance  that  one  man  and  four 
horses  can  only  make  four  turns  iu  a day,  it  is  also 
usual  for  <the  marl  to  have  been  previously  dug  or 
landed,  and  for  the  carter  to  fill  the  load  whilst  tlie 
horses  are  taking  a little  hay.  The  loads  upon  these 
occasions  are  found  to  be  much  larger  than  where  tbc 
distance  of  carriage  is  not  so  great,  and  generally  esti- 
mated at  two  tons  each.  'i!-l,r  ; . 1 > 


1 16  0 


The  expense  of  landing  Or  raising  the 
marl,  admitting  the  same  quantity  ap- 
plied, mwst’be  equal,  as  also 1 that  of 

+.■  cl(Sirin£f) 

Six  days’  work  for  one  teaiwofofour  horses,  1 . ^ ^ 

as  before,  1 , , , t 

One  driver  five  days,  .at  per  day, ...........  0 IQ  0 

Spreadipg'3sv9d.y  ford. ptftho manor  4S.4**..-.  0 S 3 

- / * " • V. f «;  "j  « rr  c*  ' j 

Total  expense  of  marling  at  this  dis- 

- tiuirc,  per  acre,  


£.6 


9 9 
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And  for  which  expense  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  but 
▼ery  little  more  marl  procured  to  the  acre  than  in  the 
first  case,  that  being  estimated  at  45,  and  in  this  in> 
■tance  48  tons  per  acre.  The  same  sort  of  marl  oc« 
curring,  is  applied  with  equal  effect  on  the  brown 
•tubborn,  and  grey  tender  loams,  of  the  Isle  of 

Wight. 

In  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  and  on  some 
of  the  wastes  between  the  Southampton  and  Beauley 
fivers,  argillaceous  and  calcareous  marl  prevails  (thy 
former  being  often  converted  into  a most  beautiful 
white  brick),  yet  there  are  many  farmers  in  this  quar- 
ter who  seem  much  disposed  to  relinquish  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  this  valuable  manure,  and  in 
its  place  apply  dressings  of 

Chalk — Which  is  alleged,  and  is  thought  with 
reason,  to  leave  the  stronger  loams  in  better  condition, 
for  turnips,  than  what  could  reasonably  be  expected 
*,  from  marl ; a circumstance  that  has  contributed,  though 
very  unfairly,  to  the  rejection  of  marl  in  other  cases, 
by  not  duly  considering  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon 
Which  either  chalk  or  marl  may  have  been  applied  ; 
und  as  the  result  must  uniformly  have  been  governed 
by  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  in  some  measure 
necessary  to  press  for  the  consideration  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, the  propriety  of  adhering  to  a determination, 
which,  in  its  general  application,  must  proceed  in 
error.  That  chalk  upon  the  strong  loams  will  be  more 
efficacious  than  marl,  cannot  possibly  be  denied,  even 
were  an  extraordinary  dose  of  shell  marl  only  applied, 
but  it  is  also  equally  clear  upon  sand  and  gravelly 
loams,  that  chalk,  in  general,  must  be  far  less  perma- 
nently effective  than  marl. 
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superior  growth  of  garden-stuff,  as  well  as  of  corn  and 
the  better  grasses. 

The  expense  of  chalking  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gosport,  may  be  stated  thus  : 

The  first  cost  at  the  pit,  of  five  waggon-?  £ q 15  0 

loads,  estimated  at  15  tons,  3 

Filling,  carriage,  and  spreading  the  same,  ? 4 jo  o 
at  18*.  per  load,  3 

Total  expense  per  acre,  • ••••••••••MAC***  5 5 0 

The  effect  of  which  dressing,  particularly  on  new 
land,  is  found  so  very  great,  as  frequently  to  augment 
the  produce  of  wheat  from  eight  to  twelve  bushels  p<;r 
acre.  Though  chalk  has  frequently  becu  applied  upon 
the  fallows,  the  most  approved  method  is  to  spread  it 
on  the  green  sward,  where  it  gradually  dissolves  and 
mixes  with  the  surface-mould. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  manure  of  a mere  alterative  na- 
ture so  readily  procured  as  chalk,  and  so  proper  for 
the  purpose  of  sweetening  and  rendering  more  friable 
the  red,  tough,  flinty  loams,  as  also  for  improving  the 
sliravy  loams  so  frequently,  met  with  in  the  chalk  dis- 
trict. The  mode  iu  which  the  chalking  is  uow  pur- 
sued 011  these  lauds,  is  by  sinking  shafts  in  various 
parts  of  the  field  intended  to  be  thus  manured,  and 
taking  thereout  as  much  chalk  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  work  meet  at  convenient  barrowing  dis- 
tances throughout  the  field.  A windlass  is  placed  over 
the  shaft,  and  a rope  with  a spring  hook  or  clasp  at 
each  end,  winds  round  the  windlass,  admitting  the 
htnded  basket  to  ascend,  whilst  the  empty  one  is  de- 
scending, and  which  labour  can  always  be  very  well 
performed  by  a single  person.  Companies  contracting 
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to  do  litis  work,  usually  consist  of  five  persons,  two 
pit-men,  one  at  the  windlass,  and  two  wheelers  or  bar- 
row-men ; each  basket  when  level  full,  is  supposed 
to  hold  a heaped  . Winchester  bushel.  The  barrows 
are  made  of  a corresponding  size;  each  square  lugg  or 
rod  is  required  to  have  ten  barrows  full,  or  heaps  upon 
it,  and  consequently  requiring  1600  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  cost  of  which  varies  from  two  guineas  to 
46s.  net  money. 

When  a strong  loam  is  found  mixed  with  a shrave 
of  flat  broken  flints  or  round  pebbles,  the  chalking  of 
such  lauds  with  35  or  40  tons,  if  accomplished  at  an 
expense  of  five  or  six  pounds  per  acre,  is  considered  as 
a valuable  improvement,  and  of  which  there  is  much 
done,  both  within  and  near  the  southern  borders  of  the 
chalk  district. 

Large  quantities  of  chalk  are  brought  from  the  seve- 
ral chalk-pits  situate  on  the  southern  margin  of  the 
woodland  district,  and  distributed  over  the  wet  heavy 
lands  of  that  country,  and  at  an  average  expense  of 
about  61.  per  acre ; an  expense  that  prodaces  a more 
or  lesss  effective  dressing,  according  to  the  distance  it 
may  be  carried,  and  which  is  usually  in  wnggons, 
making  from  one  tnrn  only  with  a single  team  to  three 
turns,  with  an  additional  waggon-filling  at  the  pit  per 
day. 

There  is  a very  common  opinion  amongst  most  im- 
provers with  chalk,  that  the  deeper  the  chalk  is  pro- 
cured, the  better  it  answers  the  purpose  for  manure, 
from  its  falling  more  readily  to  powder  by  exposure  to 
the  air ; and  it  is  on  that  ground  that  so  great  a pre- 
ference is  given  to  the  chalk  which  is  obtained  from 
fhe  tunnel  of  file  Basingstoke  Canal,  w Inch  is  carried 
through  Grewel-hill.  This  chalk  lias  obtained  so  great 
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and  just  a reputation,  that  vast  quantities  of  it  an  tram* 
ported  along1  the  canal;  and  the  c balk-pits  at  Odibam 
and  Kingsclere,  are  not  unfrequently  deserted  by  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  a su- 
perior chalk,  though  at  a much  greater  expense,  from 
the  tunnel  under  Grewel-bill.  >’i  • • . , 

A vast  quantity  of  chalk  is  dug  at  Brook-hill,  and 
brought  down  by  the  canal  to  Redbridge,  where  it  is 
re-shipped  to  supply  the  demands  by  the  Southamp- 
ton river,  or  is  transported  by  land  is  waggons  to 
wherever  it  may  be  wanted.  ( • 

At  Timsbury,  and  many  other  places  along  the 
V alley  of  the  Teste,  as  high  as  the  parish  of  Rumsey,  a 
malm  of  a black  and  white  kind  is  found  generally 
below  a peaty  covering,  ami  which  is  used  with  much 
snceesson  the  sour  heath-land.  The  quantity  usually 
applied  is  eight  waggon-loads,  equal  to  about  one 
barge-load,  or  SO  tons,  per  acre.  The  cost  of  this 
manure,  or  that  of  chalk,  at  Redbridge,  or  at  the 
respective  walks  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  is  about 
\H.  per  barge-load,  and  which  quantity,  however  it 
professes  to  be  26  tons,  is  thonght  but  seldom  to  exceed 
the  even  score.  Malm,  wires  obtained,  is  applied  ns 
•frequently  upon  strong  clay  lands  as  chalk;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  equal  sweetener  of  the  strong  SOur  loams, 
but  quicker  in  Us  operation,  and  not  se  llable  to  settle  in 
suck  situations  below  fire  share’s  point.  It  is  however 
much  hotter  adapted  (o  soils  of  a lighter  nature,  and  such 
as  have  their  basis  principally  of  sand  and  gravel. 

Coal-ashes  may  be  sometimes  purchased  at  Porta, 
mouth  and  at  Gosport  for  about  5s.  the  waggon-load. 
These  are  applied  as  a top-dressing  with  much  effect, 
on  all  grass  land  of  a dose  and  cohesive  nature,  and  are 
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found  particularly;  useful  on  the  cold  marsh  .lands  lyiug 
on  the  coasts  of  the. islands,  inlets,  and  harbours  iu  the 
southern  parts  of  the  county*;  j.  \r,  - , • :•  .» 

Vrery  great  improvements  have  been  made  on  the 
light  sandy  lands  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  Christ- 
church, by  ouzc  procured  from  the  low  grounds,  and 
■which  in  times  of  old  were  apparently  accessible  to 
the  sea  water.  In  places  where  uo  material  injury  is 
likely  to  result  from  lowering  the  surface ; the  green 
sward  is  carefully  pared  off,  and  a spit  or  more  of  the 
rich  tender  loam  (formerly  deposited  by  the  land  and 
sea  waters)  is  taken  out,  when  the  green  sward  is  again 
carefully  replaced,  and  no  injury  is  supposed  to  accrue 
to  the  grass  land,  provided  the  work  is  properly  done, 
and  during  the  winter  season.  The  practice,  however,  is 
a very  extraordinary  one,  and  should  be  very  well  con- 
sidered before  it  is  performed. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  manures  of 
art  alterative  quality  resorted  to  tor  agricultural  im- 
provement iu  this  county.  Those  of  a stimulating  na- 
ture, or  such  as  possess  the  means  of  acting  upon  sub- 
stances destined  by  nature  to  afford  nourishment  to 
plants,  come  next  into  view. 

In  the  Vale  of  I’efersficld  lime  is  gelling  much  into 
use  as  a manure:  it  is  generally  made  of  the  common 
.white  chalk  of  that  country,  and  burnt  in  kilns  with 
euliu  or  small  coni.  The  kilns  are  in  the  form  of  au 
inverted  cone,  and  will  hold  about  30  quarters,  consist- 
ing of  eight  heaped  Winchesters  each.  The  size  of  the 
chalk  stones  burnt  in  these  kilns  seldom  exceeds  four  or 
five  inches  cubic  measure  : the  price  of  the  lime  at  the 
kiln  3s.  8 d.  per  quarter,  and  which  is  applied  in  a pro- 
portion of  about  15  quarters  per  acre.  The  crcam- 
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coloured  lime  produced  from  the  grey  chalk  Slone  of 
this  neighbourhood,  though  excellent  for  cement,  is  by 
no  means  approved  of  for  manure. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Languard  farm,  in  (he  parish 
of  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  bus  used  lime  in  the  pro- 
portion of  320  bushels  to  the  acre:  this  was  applied  in 
its  caustic  state,  and  umnixed  with  any  other  sub- 
stance, in  the  month  of  December,  upon  the  young 
clover.  There  was  no  material  benefit  observable  from 
this  extraordinary  dose  iu  the  ensuing  crop  of  clover, 
but  the  crop  of  wheat  wTiich  succeeded  was  estimated  to 
be  augmented  eight  or  ten  bushels  per  acre.  The  soil, 
where  the  lime  was  used,  was  of  a complete  sandy  basis, 
and  the  crop  of  the  part  of  the  field  thus  limed,  came 
earlier  at  harvest  than  the  ttnlimcd  part  by  several  days. 
It  is  now  16  years  since  this  experiment  was  made,  and 
its  effect  is  still  visible  in  all  the  crops  of  corn  with 
which  the  field  is  cultivated. 

Gj/psum. — The  long  knowledge  and  experience  the 
Surveyor  has  bad  of  this  substance  as  a manure  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  justifies  him  fully  in  placing  it  in  this 
class  of  manures.  It  has  lately  been  introduced  as  a 
top-dressing  for  grass  land,  and  with  a view  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  turnips  in  this  county.  In  both, 
peases  there  is  little  question  of  its  operating  with  due 
cftect , provided  that  with  lime,  the  soil  supplies  the 
requisite  substances  for  eacli  of  them  to  work  upon. 
Besides  the  disorganizing,  and  consequently  stimulat- 
ing properties  of  caustic  lime  and  gypsum,  they  both 
supplya  certain  portion  of  calcareous  earth,  and  which, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  operates  as  a valuable  alterative  ma- 
nure upon  all  clay  and  sandy  lands.  The  quantity  of 
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ground  French  plaster  (that  prodnred  from  Nova 
Scotia  not  being  esteemed  so  valuable)  sown  by  the  Sur- 
veyor in  Pennsylvania,  never  exceeded  two  bushels  or 
nine  peeks  per  acre.  In  tins  country  a larger  quantity 
has  been  recommended,  but  no  well  attested  or  satis- 
factory account  of  its  operation  here,  have  as  yet 
reached  the  Surveyor’s  knowledge. 

Turf,  beat,  peat,  and  coni -ashes,  are  all  much  used, 
•nd  whenever  they  can  Ire  reasonably  proenred,  in  this 
county.  These,  in  proportion  as  they  may  contain 
alkaline  salts,  operate  direct,  and  as  feeding  manures t 
their  residuum  can  operate  in  no  other  way  than  in 
producing  a different  arrangement  in  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  soilis  ’' •<  ' 

When  the  Berkshire  peat-ashes  are  used,  they  me  ap- 
plied most  com  moldy' for  Sainfoin  or  young  seeds  in  the 
month  of  February,  seldom  exceeding  20  bushels  per  acre, 
and  cost  at  the  wharfs  Id.  per  heaped  Winchester  bu- 
shel. The  common  peat  or  turf-ashes  will  usually  cost 
about  4rd.  per  bushel,  and  a waggon-load  of  GO  bushels 
is  considered  a proportionate  dressing  for  turnips,  sain- 
foin, or  young  seeds.  The  great  superiority  of  the 
Berkshire  peat-ashes,  and  all  others1  obtained  in  sinriktr 
situations,  arises  from  the  large  quantities  of  white 
malm,  or  a solution  of  chalk,  brought  down  from  the 
higher  country  and  there  deposited,  forming  the  bottom 
of  such  bogs,  and  which  being  calcined  by  the  burn* 
ing  peat,  forms  a considerable  part  of  the  hulk  of  all 
such  ashes,  and  consequently  operates  in  a triple  capa- 
city, viz.  as  a feeding  stimulant  and  alterative  manure. 

As  there  are  many  veins  of  peat,  and  soil:  of  a moory 
■afore,  dispersed  through  the  vallies  in  which  the  sources 
of  the  Medina  and  Brading  rivers  have  their  9oaree, 
and  as  these,  when  dry,  bom  to  an  ash,  which  is  found 
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useful  upon  tbe  grass  grounds  am!  young  clovers, 
many  of  the  most  active  occupiers  in  that  part  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  find  their  account  in  converting  such  small, 
but  unprofitable  sponges,  into  ashes,  and  which  they 
apply  in  a proportion  of  two  bushels  to  a square  perch,, 
and  consequently  320  bushels  to  the  acre. 

There  arc  several  occupiers  along  the  sea-coast  and 
inlets  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  that  col- 
lect rack  or  sea-weed  for  manure;  but  there  is  no  one  that 
seems  to  pursue  this  important  economy  to  the  extent 
which  Admiral  O’Brien  does  on  the  coast  of  the  parish 
ofTitchfield.  This  gentleman  manures  his  young  seeds, 
before  Christmas  six  waggon-loads  of  stable  and  farm- 
yard dung  accumulated  in  large  quantities,  principally 
by  sea-weed,  with  which  the  Admiral  has  his  straw- 
yards  bedded  very  deep  for  the  winter,  and  with  which 
he  also  keeps  (item  constantly  littered  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  When  he  intends  feeding  off  his  annual 
crop  of  turnips,  the  lay-grounds  and  stubbles  are  also 
littered  with  sea-weed,  and  which,  by  the  trampling 
and  couching  of  the  sheep,  becomes  short  and  easily 
decompounded,  when  turned  under  with  the  flag,  or  left 
as  a manure  upon  the  grass  lands. 

Ploughing  in  Green  Crops . — Besides  the  case  be- 
fore noticed,  in  the  late  practice  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rivet,  at  Milton,  buck-wheat  has  also  been  sown  and 
ploughed  under  for  manure,  when  in  full  sap,  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Languard  farm,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
experiment,  however,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
notwithstanding  that  the  soil  was  a strong  brick-earth, 
under  previous  w inter-fallow  in  preparation  for  wheat. 
The  buck-wheat  was  sown  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
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turned  under  in  full  blossom  about  the  beginning  of 
September;  and  in  which  condition  the  ground  lay 
until  the  latter  end  of  October,  when  the  wheat  was 
sown  upon  the  stale  furrow,  reduced  to  a very  good 
tilth,  thoroughly  cleaned,  well  drained,  and  laid  dry. 

The  same  gentleman  has  also  sown  malt-dust,  80 
bushels  per  acre,  upon  wheat,  the  latter  end  of  March, 
and  found  to  answer  very  well;  soot  also  he  has  ap- 
plied, about  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  w hether  as  a 
top-dressing  for  wheat,  or  upon  pasture  land,  he  has 
always  found  it  very  well  to  answer.  The  first  cost  of 
the  soot  was  Sd.  per  bushel,  besides  carriage;  that  of 
the  malt-dust  5s.  per  quarter  (of  eight  Leaped  Win- 
chester bushels). 

• The  value,  and  manner  of  applying  town,  farm-yard, 
and  stablc-dung,  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding details.  In  the  Petersfidd  and  woodland  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  for  the  hop-grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Odiliam  and  Alton,  woollen  rags  are  used  in 
a proportion  of  8cwt.  per  acre.  These  are  chiefly  pro- 
cured from  Portsmouth,  although  there  are  some  intro- 
duced by  the  Basingstoke  Canal  from  London. 


Their  first  cost  is  commonly  about  6s.  7 ^ 0 g 
per  cwt.,  which  amounts  to  i 
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(putting  3d.  per  cwt.  2s. ; carriage  Is.  3d. 

per  cwt.  10s. 

Spreading,  3d.  per  cwt. . 
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Making  the  whole  expense  of  such  dress- 
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And  is  found  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  strong 
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sour  land,  and  where  their  effect  has  been  plainly  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  years.  In  the  hop-grounds, 
this  manure  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  lOcwt.  per  acre, 
A tpn  of  mgs  will  commonly  cut  into  20 0 bushels  ; the 
cutting  of  which  will  cost  about  5s. 

Whenever  the  tillage  land  and  winter-fallows  are  so 
wet  as  not  to  admit  penning  with  the  sheep,  the 
upland  meadows  are  sometimes  folded  in  an  enlarged 
space,  giving  such  land  about  a two-third  dressing. 
This  succeeded  by  an  ensuing  moist  season,  will  much 
improve  and  augment  the  ensuing  crop  of  grass  ; but 
whenever  the  dry  March  winds  dispose  the  folded  sur- 
face to  crust  or  bake,  and  which  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen, harrowing,  or  lightly  scarifying,  affords  im- 
mediate relief ; besides  its  (ending  to  the  more  complete 
destruction  of  the  moss,  and  consequently  encouraging 
a closer  and  sweeter  pile  of  herbage.  When  the  ave- 
rage produce  of  hay  for  some  years  has  been  about 
30cwt.  per  acre,  by  this  treament  it  has  been  frequently 
improved  to  two  tons  and  upwards,  of  a superior  qua- 
lity, and  with  a proportionate  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  aftermath,  or  second  growth.  . i • 
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’ SECT.  III. — IRRIGATION. 

Under  the  head  of  Water-meadows,  every  thing 
which  may  hayc  occurred  to  the  notice,  or,  for  the 
present,  within  the  view  of  the  Surveyor,  has  already 
been  stated. 

On  the  subject  of  feeding  old  broken-mouthed  sheep, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  the  practice  of  Sir  Thomas 
Miller,  who  finds  that  grains  mixed  with  chopped  hay, 
, forms 
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forms  a very  good  food  for  snch  animals,  As  well  as  for 
cows  and  horses.  The  mixture  should  be  given  in  about 
equal  quantities,  well  mixed  together,  and  which  upon 
trial  will  be  found  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  in 
sustaining  these  animals  in  very  good  condition,  as 
also  in  eking  out  and  economizing  the  more  valuable 
feeding  mess  upon  which  sheep  or  cow  cattle  may  be 
fattening. 
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CHAP.  XHL 

EMBANKMENTS. 


IF  \vc  except  the  embankments  of  Brading  and 
Yaverland,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  some  of  which  in 
their  present  improved  state,  exhibit  specimen  of  the 
best  feeding  laud  in  the  county,  the  appropriation 
of  almost  all  the  other  embankments  on  the  coasts  of 
the  islands,  as  well  as  of  the  main  land,  has  been  that 
of  saltings,  for  the  manufacture  of  sea  and  medicinal 
salts. 

Many  of  these  salt-works  are  now  abandoned,  but 
the  brine  and  bitumen  with  which  the  former  salt- 
pans are  saturated,  preclude  all  expectation  for  a great 
length  of  time  of  these  levels  being  convertible  to  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  sea-weed  or  sea  ore,  of  which 
most  of  the  mounds  or  sea  walls  arc  formed,  is  found 
to  last  a prodigious  length  of  time,  and  to  sustain  the 
Constant  lashing  of  the  tidal  waters  with  extraordinary 
firmness.  There  is  no  other  point  in  the  formation  of 
these  banks  that  can  atford  the  humblest  hint  toward* 
permanency  or  imitation,  even  to  one  who  has  never 
before  seen  works  of  such  a nature ; for  in  their  con- 
struction against  a long  and  heavy  fetch  or  swell  of  the 
6ea,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  form  to  be  less  efli“ 
cacieus,  or  worse  contrived. 
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SECT.  1. — CATTLE. 

HAMPSHIRE  docs  not  appear  to  possess,  as  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  the  county,  any  specific  breed 
of  cow  cattle.  The  Sussex,  Suffolk,  Leicester,  Here- 
ford, Glamorgan,  North  and  South  Devon,  and  Nor- 
man breed,  are  indiscriminately  met  with,  and  have 
their  respective  advocates,  in  every  part  of  the  county. 
The  Sussex,  Suffolk,  Hereford,  Glamorgan,  North  and 
South  Devon,  command  however  as  general  a preference 
for  draught,  as  docs  the  Norman  for  the  bucket,  or  the 
use  of  the  dairy. 

The  Sussex  is  an  useful  and  ornamental  animal  in  a 

' » i / . 

very  high  degree;  perhaps  not  so  active  or  so  hardy  as  ' 
the  North  Devon  ; yet  being  properly  nourished,  and 
kept  iu  a condition  somewhat  above  the  labour  it  may 
have  to  perform,  and  with  their  feet  well  qued  or  shod, 
are  found  capable  of  performing  long  and  heavy  jour- 
tries  upon  the  road,  as  well  as  of  enduring  much  fa- 
tigue in  the  yoke  or  harness  at  home. 

, Mr.  Seward,  ofBurriton,  as  well  as  other  gentlemen 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  work  these  oxen. 

In  the  winter  season,  not  being  so  much  used,  they  are 
chiefly  subsisted  upon  oat  and  barley-stfaw ; but  when 
the  spring  work  comes  on,  they  are  allowed  what  hay, 
and  during  summer,  what  dover,  tares,  or  other  green 
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food,  they  will  eat.  The  soil  being  various,  as  also 
from  its  being  in  a whole  or  broken  state,  one,  two, 
three,  and  even  four  pair,  are  occasionally  yoked  toge- 
ther, and  which,  under  all  such  different  circumstances, 
will  usually  plough  their  acre  per  day  in  a journfey  of 
eight  hours. . Their  step  is  neither  hastened  or  retarded 
by  the  length  of  the  team,  and  the  number  of  yoke  em- 
ployed is  always  regulated  by  the  resistance  the  nature 
of  the  work  presents  to  the  plough,  or  any  other  draught 
•they  may  be  required  to  overcome.  These  oxen  will 
generally  improve,  whilst  thus  employed,  between  three 
and  six  years  old,  from  15/.  to  23/.  per  head,  aud  will, 
when  fat,  average  about  14  score  per  quarter. 

Mr.  Seward  is  much  in  the  practice  of  using  spayed 
heifers  of  this  breed  for  the  draft,  and  which  he  finds  to 
work  equally  well  with  the  oxen : he  has  one  now  graz- 
ing, which  was  taken  out  of  the  team  last  November 
(180C),  and  saving  that  it  certainly  is  not  well  grown 
behind  the  shoulder,  seems  to  conceal  nearly  all  the 
defects  formerly  noticed  in  the  North  Devon  breed. 
(Vide  Devon  Report.)  It  is  a remarkably  fine  animal, 
and  at  this  time  (eight  years  old)  estimated  to  weigh 
about  14$  score  per  quarter.  Mr.  Seward  intends  giv- 
ing it  Swedish  turnips,  and  with  them  finishing  it 
upon  flax-seed,  which  he  grinds  with  four  times  its 
quantity  of  barley  or  four  times  its  quantify  of  wheat 
bran,  either  of  which  is  found  equally  necessary 
to  mix  with  the  flax-seed  to  make  it  grind  free; 
about  a bushel  of  ground  flax-seed  and  barley,  mixed 
with  about  eight  bushels  of  chopped  hay  and  straw, 
or  an  equal  proportion  of  the  flax-seed  ground  with 
bran,  is  the  food  which,  with  Swedish  turnips,  Mr. 
Seward  finishes  his  grazing  cattle,  and  which,  from 
bis  long  experience  in  these  matters,  he  has  always 
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found  to  hare  answered  extremely  well.  Tin's  get!- 
Ucmnn  has  seldom  less  than  ten  of  the  Sussex  steere 
or  spayed  heifers  nt  work  upon  his  farm,  six  of  which 
he  annually  fattens  and  sells  off,  and  breaks  in  an 
equal  number  to  succeed  them  every  year. 

Two  or  three  plough-teams  of  the  Suffolk  steers  have 
been  successively  worked  by  Sir  Henry  Ticbborne  for 
many  years.  These  are  always  raised  upon  bis  farm,  but 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  rules  observed  in  breeding 
or  rearing  them,  or -indeed  of  any  other  sort  throughout 
the  county,  that  requires  particularly  to  be  noticed. 
They  are  broke  in  as  usual  at-about  three  years  old* 
and  worked  till  they  are  six,  during  which  time,  and 
Whilst  in  harness,  they  will  increase  anminlly  in  their 
value  about  40.9.  per  head.  In  winter  they  are  chiefly 
subsisted  upon  barley  or  oat-straw,  but  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  when  their  exertions  are  more  continued, 
they  are  fed  upon  good  sound  meadow-hay,  and  green 
food  of  various  kinds  is  supplied  to  them  throughout 
the  summer : with  this  treatment,  and  without  falling 
off  from  good  store  order,  two  pair  will  generally 
plough  their  acre  in  a journey  of  eight  hours.  These 
oxen,  when  fattened  to  their  frame,  will  weigh' about 
104  score  per  quarter  5 they  are  remarkably  gentle  in 
harness,  and  little  less  active  than  the  North  Devon 
breed. 

■ The  only  ox-teams  observed  for  some  distance  round 
Hurslcy,  were  those  of  Sir  William  Heath  cote j his 
absence  from  home  when  the  Surveyor  first  called,  pre- 
vented him  from  acquiring 'tiny  particulars  respecting 
the  advantages  obtained  from  animals  so  employed. 
The  teams  consist  of  three-yoke  or  pair,  and  as  two  pair 
Only  arc  commonly  worked  at  a time,  the  other  pair  is 
supposed  to  be  resting  every  third  day.  They,  appeat 
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ttt  be  a medley  of  Hereford,  Sussex,  Glamorgan,  and' 
Heron ; are  kept  in  good  working  order,  and  stated 
by  the  ploughman  to  plough  an  acre,  with  Goldfinch’* 
patent  plough,  in  about  eight  and  an  half  or  nine  hours. 

Two  teams  of  genuine  Nortli  Devon  steers  are  con- 
stantly worked  upon  the  farm  of  Sir  Thomas  Miller, 
at  Froyle.  Candour  however  must  admit,  that  these 
animals  were  by  far  ill  too  low  a condition  for  any  real 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  their  labour.  The  want 
of  a spare  pair  to  each  team,  may  be  assigned  as  a prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  exhausted  state  the  steers  appeared  to 
be  reduced  to,  but  which  Sir  Thomas  Miller  seems  de- 
termined to  remedy  in  future,  by  an  additional  pair  to 
each  team . 

, Upon  the  light  downy  lands  ih  the  palish  of  North 
Houghton,  two  teams  of  the  North  Devon  breed  are 
kept  by  Mr.  Gudgeon:  these  were  also  in  a much 
lower  condition  than  ought  to  be  expected,  seeing 
that  a spare  pair  is  kept  for  each  team.  Something 
wrong  appeared  to  be  in  the  management  of  these  teams ; 
they  Were  either  over-worked  or  improperly  attended 
to,  as  their  appearance  indicated  the  very  reverse  of 
What  it  ought  to  do,  and  that  is,  of  improving  Is.  per 
head  weekly  during  their  years  of  labour.  It  was  un- 
derstood from  tbc  ploughman,  that  each  team  seldom 
ploughed  more  than  three  roods  of  ground  in  a journey 
of  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Stares,  of  Farcham,  works  oxen  upon  his  farm, 
find  is  the  only  person  in  that  neighbourhood  who  ap- 
peals much  dcVotod  to  that  admirable  practice ; but 
which  has  not  escaped  the  sound  penetrating  mind  of 
Colonel  Milford,  of  Exbnry-housc,  who  works  them  in 
harness,  although  his  better  judgment  inclines  him  to 
prefer  the  principle  of  the  yoke,  as  best  adapted  to  the 
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seat  of  strength  and  powers  of  the  animal.  He  ha* 
observed  prodigious  exertions  nnd  great  wciglits  raised, 
both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  by  tackling  the  oxen  at  the 
horns:  the  efforts  however  made  by  the  animal  at 
such  times,  seemed  more  the  violence  of  exertion  to 
disentangle,  and  free  itself  from  a pressure  by  which  it 
was  encumbered,  than  any  thing  like  a regular  and  con- 
tinued performance  of  daily  labour. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Brockenlupst,  also  works  oxen.  His 
team  consists  of  three  pair,  two  pair  of  which  may  be 
considered  ns  being  kept  alternately  and  pretty  steadily 
at  work  throughout  the  year.  The  opinion  ot  Mr. 
Smith’s  bailiff  on  this  point  is,  that  for  all  draught  la- 
bour requiring  to  be  done  upon  the  farm,  two  pair  of 
steers  are  quite  equal  to  three  horses.  For  long  and 
heavy  journeys  upon  the  Toad,  lie  conceives  horses 
would  answer  better,  or  at  least  a larger  breed  of  steers 
would  be  required  than  those  at  present  worked  by  Mr. 
Smith,  which  are  a miscellaneous  sort,  and  of  the  com- 
mon breed  of  the  country.  At  the  time  this  informa- 
tion was  procured,  it  was  past  Candlemas,  and  the 
six  steers  had  not  then  consumed  during  the  passing 
winter  G cwt.  of  hay.  If  fattened  to  their  bone,  they 
would  scarcely  reach  ten  score  and  a halt  per  quarter, 
yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  bailiff,  that  they  have  im- 
proved 40s.  per  head  within  the  last  twelvemonths. 
This  team  is  also  worked  in  harness, but  the  draught  upon 
the  hames  is  most  judiciously  fixed  much  higher  than 
is  custon  ary  in  the  country,  and  by  which  means  the 
draught  bears  more  aptly  towards  the  withers,  and  in 
a line  with  the  neck  and  spine  of  the  animal.  When- 
ever it  is  tolerable  fair  ploughing,  whether  upon  lay 
or  fallowed  ground,  the  races  of  the  team  are  seldom 
dropped,  without  a full  acre  being  ploughed  with  the 
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common  one-wheel,  or  Plenty’s  patent  plough,  and 
with  the  attendance  only  of  two  boys,  one  to  drive  the 
team,  and  one  larger,  about  It  or  15  years  old,  to  hold 
the  plough,  and  by  whom  the  ground  is  ploughed, 
whether  oat  of  lay  or  previously  broken,  in  a very 
clean,  even,  regular,  and  workmanlike  manner. 

At  the  royal  farm  called  New  Park,  in  the  parish  of 
Brockenhurst,  there  are  also  ox-teams,  composed  of 
of  the  North  Devon  and  other  west  country  cattle.  In 
• the  working  management  of  these  animals,  or  in  their 
grazing  economy  after  their  labour  is  done,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  one  single  circumstance  deserving  no- 
tice, or  meriting  imitation. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  are  some  ox-teams  of  the 
North  Devon  breed,  but  having  little  road-work  to 
perform,  like  most  other  of  (he  teams  in  the  connty, 
they  are  very  seldom  shod.  By  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent occupiers  and  workers  of  oxen  in  that  island, 
it  has  been  justl  observed,  that  the  best  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  draught,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  and 
most  continued  exertion  without  hampering  or  ex- 
hausting the  animal,  is  to  have  the  collar  wfell  bolstered 
at  the  withers,  and  to  have  the  hames  so  adjusted  as  to 
admit  the  draught  or  principal  pressure  on  a line  with 
the  back  and  neck,  instead  of  the  point  and  lower  part 
of  the  shoulder.  This  principle,  to  ascertain  extent,  has 
been  carried  into  practice  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Brocken- 
hurst,  who,  as  well  as  the  workers  of  oxen  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  find  their  animals  nplieved  very  much  by  it ; 
enabling  them  to  step  out  much  better,  and  to  use  their 
power  Svilh  far  greater  ease  than  when  harnessed,  and 
that  the  resistance  they  have  to  overcome  is  fixed  and 
settled  near  the  points  of  tire  shoulder,  and  where  the 
skin  is  scarcely  of  half  the  substance  that  It  is  found 
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upon  (he  withers,  and  infinitely  niorc  liable  to  chafe 
and  gall.  The  time  tor  breaking  in  the  steers  is  after 
they  are  turned  three  years  old.  They  are  kept  work- 
ing until  they  are  six  or  seven  years  old,  during  which 
time,  if  kept  in  good  store  order,  and  a little  above 
their  work,  they  will  annually  increase  in  value,  upon 
the  average  size  of  draught  cattle  in  the  county,  about 
45s.  per  head  per  annum. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Haldon,  of  Thruxton,  feeds  his  horses, 
cows,  and  fattening  bullocks,  upon  cut  barley-straw 
and  ehaff,  mixed  with  the  liquor  and  substance  of 
steamed  turnips.  Last  winter  this  gentleman  fed  si* 
Welsh  bullocks  and  a Welsh  heifer,  with  four  farm 
artd  two  riding  horses,  from  the  6tb  of  November  to 
(he  16th  of  May,  and  the  quantity  of  bay  consumed  by 
the  whole  stock  during  that  time  scarcely  amounted  to 
one  ton.  The  substitute  for  hay  for  the  horses  was  bar- 
ley-straw cut  into  chaff,  and  moistened  with  tire  liquor 
of  steamed  turnips ; this,  with  a bushel  qf  corn  per  horse 
per  week,  constituted  their  whole  nourishment.  The 
cattle  were  fed  with  the  substance  of  the  steamed  turnips, 
after  being  well  mashed,  and  mixed  with  so  much  cut 
straw  as  to  make  the  whole  consistence  tolerably  dry. 
Three  feeds  of  this  mixture,  amounting  to  about  a peck 
each  time,  with  as  much  raw  turnips  as  they  would  eat, 
were  given  daily  to  the  cows  and  oxen.  The  effect  on 
the  produce  of  the  cows  was,  that  of  depriving  the  milk 
or  Rutter  of  any  unpleasant  taste  consequent  to  their 
feeding  n pou  turnips,  and  the  fattening  cattle  throve 
in  so  great  a degree  upon  it  (allowing  for  the  abso- 
lute difference  in  the  times  between  their  being  laid  in 
and  sold  out),  as  nearly  to  double  their  value  in  tbq 
half  year  (hoy  were  thus  fed  and  managed.  The  tur- 
nips were  prepared  iu  Cook’s  patent  steamer. 
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Dairying. — What  has  already  been  observed  with 
regard  to  the  indiscriminate  mixture  in  the  breeds 
b£  cattle  employed  for  draught  in  this  county,  will 
equally  apply  as  to  the  different  breeds  of  cows  in  use 
for  the  dairy,  where,  although  the  genuine  Norman 
and  crosses  from  that  breed,  are  universally  preferred, 
yet  necessity  seems  to  command  in  the  present  day, 
that  a considerable  mixture  of  different  breeds  should 
be  admitted  in  composing  a dairy  of  any  extent  in  this 
county.  . 

Any  one  proposing  to  establish  a dairy,  and  pro* 
eluded  from  a choice  of  the  breed  he  would  otherwise 
prefer,  the  point  next  for  consideration  is  the  manage* 
merit  of  the  dairy  : in  this  there  is  no  one  thing  so 
indispensably  required,  as  to  be  scrupulously  attentive 
to  the  daily  scalding,  and  keeping  all  the  dairy  uten- 
sils perfectly  sweet  and  clean  ; the  milk  should  be 
as  cool  ns  possible  before  it  is  strained  off  into  the 
leads,  where  it  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  13  hours 
only,  when  the  cream  should  be  taken  off,  and  kept 
apart  from  that  produced  by  a subsequent  skimming, 
and  which  should  take  place  at  the  end  of  34  hours 
after,  but  not  sooner  ; by  this  time  all  tho  cream  wilt 
have  risen.  Should  the  quantity  of  the  first  skimmed 
milk  require  for  the  convenience  of  the  dairy  that  g 
double  portion  should  be  put  together,  the  leads,  pans, 
tubs,  or  keeiers,  may  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  filled  with 
it.  The  cream  procured  by  these  different  skimraings 
should  be  kept  and  churned  a- part,  and  thus  butter  of 
a first  and  second  quality  is  obtained,  and  in  which 
there  is  generally  a difference  of  about  4 d.  per  pound. 
After  the  cream  is  collected  from  each  meal,  whether 
of  the  first  or  second  skimming,  about  a one-third  part 
is  so  far  heated  as  to  bring  it  just  upon  the  boil,  when 
•„  Aa4  it 
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it  is  immediately  returned  to  the  remaining  two-thirds, 
and  well  stirred  and  mixed  up  together:  this  will  pre- 
vent the  cream  from  being  so  soon  sour  ) it  will  cure 
- any  offensive  flavour  that  might  be  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  butter  fronV  the  food  upon  which  the  cows  may 
have  fed,  as  well  as  hasten  the  more  complete  decom- 
position of  the  cream  in  the  churn,  and  give  to  the 
butter  a sweeter  and  better  keeping  quality. 

The  churns  in  general  use  through  the  dairies  are 
those  of  a barrel  form,  provided  with  breakers  project- 
ing inwardly  in  a line  with  the  staves,  worked  in  a 
frame  and  upon  a horizontal  axis.  They  vary  in  their 
size  from  15  to  40  gallons,  and  the  quantity  of  butter 
of  the  first  quality  which  may  be  churned  by  one  per- 
son in  the  larger  vessels,  is  from  GO  lb.  to  801b.,  and 
in  the  ordinary  time  of  about  two  hours.  Asa  vast 
deal  of  air  is  always  generated  in  the  early  stage  of 
this  churning,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  person 
churning  to  be  attentive  to  this  point,  by  giving  fre- 
quent vent  to  the  air  at  the  cork  hole  on  the  top  of  the 
churn. 

The  length  of  time  the  cows  are  generally  allowed 
to  be  in  milk,  is  about  40  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  average  produce  of  butter  given  is  5 lb.  per  cow  * 
per  week,  for  the  first  20  weeks,  and  2j  lb.  per  week 
for  the  remainder  of  the  period  ; and  this  is  a quantity 
full  as  much  as  will  be  allowed  for  the  produce  of  these 
mixed  breeds,  and  the  quality  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  dairy  cows  most  generally  depasture, 

A rough  estimate  of  the  expenses  and  profit  of  dai- 
rying, collected  on  the  mean  of  several  different  state- 
ments procured  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  may  b# 
thus  taken : 
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Dairy  Dr.  to  Expenses, 

To  S|  acres  of  inferior  meadow  or  pasture', 
land,  and  which  is  considered  ncces-r 
sary  to  sustain  a cow  throughout  thev 

year,  at  25s.  per  acre,' . 

Tithe,  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  rack-rent, 

Parochial  assessments,  

Interest  on  capital,  risk,  and  cow-doctor’s  7 
charges,  ••••••••• «••••••»•»••••»• II ' 

Attendance,  including  dairying,  hay-  s 
making,  and  foddering  expenses  per> 

• HMlIflMI  J 


£A  7 G 


1 1 10 
1 6 0 

1 5 0 


I 12  G 


Total  amount  of  expenses,  ....................  £.9  12  0 

Net  profit  per  cow,  and  of  four  sheep  per  } 532 

ann.  upon  3[  acres  of  land,  ................ ) 


Total  value  of  produce  from  acres  of  \ 

land  depastured  thus  by  sheep  and  £ £-H  16  0 
dairy  cows,  ' 

* i . . 1 

Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  1501b.  of  butter,  at  Is.  2d.  per  pound,  £.8  15  0 

Calf,  1 7 (J 

Skimmcd-railk,  whether  for  sale,  for  cheese,  > 055 

or  for  feeding  pigs,  S 

Profit  on  four  sheep  run  with  the  cow  in  the  -v 


summer, 


til  sueep  iuii  wiui  me  cow  in  uie  -v 

and  during  the  remainder  of  the  > 2 8 0 

!••••**»«  MIMMIHM  •«•••••••*•••«•■  II  If  I#  •«•••!•••«  • X 


Total  value  of  produce  of  acres  of  7 . ~ 

1 . . , > 5^. 14  16 

ground  so  appropriated,  ........ ......  j 
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Tbc  Norman  or  Guernsey  breed  arc  justly  held  in  a 
high  degree  of  preference  for  the  pail.  Instances  are 
not  rare,  of  these  cows,  when  well  summered,  and  at 
six  or  seven  years  old,  yielding  from  9 to  10 lb.  of  ' 
butter  per  week  from  May  till  Michaelmas.  These 
animals,  in  their  genuine  imported  and  uncrossed  slate 
with  a larger  English  breed,  will  seldom  exceed  six  score 
per  quarter;  but  however  fat  and  well  finished  for 
slaughter,  their  fat  will  always  appear  of  a high  waxy 
colour,  and  certainly  inferior  to  the  quality  of  Eng- 
lish beef  in  general.  The  same  objection  has  been  slated 
against  the  calves  of  this  breed,  for  suckling,  hut 
which  is  strongly  contested,  on  the  principle,  that 
when  slaughtered  with  other  calves,  and  sent  to  the 
London  market  (a  practice  by  no  means  uncommon), 
no  objection  or  difference  whatever  has  been  returned  in 
their  prices. 

A cow  of  the  Norman  breed,  belonging  to  Mr.  An- 
thony Groves,  of  Lymington,  produced  in  1797,  in 
ten  months  and  twenty  days,  1336  gallons,  two  quarts, 
and  half  a pint  of  milk,  beer  measure,  which  at  2 d.  per 
quart,  sold  for  44/.  1 1 s.  0 \d.  Another  cow  also,  of  the 
Norman  breed,  but  of  less  size,  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
Richard  Jennings,  of  Milford,  yielded  from  15  to  161b, 
of  butter  for  several  weeks  after  calving.  This  cow  was 
fed  on  hay  in  the  winter,  and  had  a range  over  three 
paddocks  with  an  old  horse.  Mr.  Groves’s  cow  was  fed 
in  the  house  during  winter,  with  grains  and  hay. 

Suckling. — For  this  purpose,  a number  of  cows  are 
kept  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  many  calves  are 
suckled  tbr  supplying  with  vcai  the  markets  of  London, 
Portsmouth,  Chichester,  Winchester,  Newbury,  Read- 
ing, H.ukbury,  &e.  Upon  this  subject  the  different 
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statements  procured  upon  the  Survey,'  when  reduced 
to  a mean  standard,  will  be  nearly  this  ;that  one  cow 
of  the  ordinary  bragd  of  the  county,  and  duriug  tho 
period  of  her  milk,  sa  v 40  weeks,  will  suckle  about  3£ 
calves,  the  average  weight  of  which  will  be  about  7$ 
score,  or  1.50  lb.  each,  and  which,  sinking  the  offal,  will 
sell  at  home  to  the  London  or  other  butchers  or  drovers 
at  about  Sd.  per  pound  the  year  round,  and  consequently 
making  5251b.  of  veal,  will  amount  to  £.17  0 0 
The  net  profit  upon  sheep  must  be  taken,  as  ) g g q 
• before,  at  ’ 

£.19  8 0 

s » 

From  which  must  be  taken  the  first  cost\ 

of  3}  calves,  which  at  27 s.  6d.  cach,>  4 16  0 

amounts  to  ' 

Rent,  3{-  acres,  as  before,  476 

Tithe  and  parochial  levies,  as  before,  2 7 10 

Interest  on  capital,  risk,  and  cow-doctor’s  7 i 15  o 

- charges,  J 

Attendance,  including  mowing,  hay-mak-  ].  j jq  0 
ing,  and  fodder,  > 

Estimated  expenses,  14  16  4 

Net  profit  of  cow  and  sheep  upon  acres  > 471  8 
, thus  employed 

£.19  8 0 


The  net  profit  of  47.  11s.  8 d.,  which  appears  to 
accrue  from  this  statement  upon  three  acres  and  an  half 
of  land,  must  be  takon  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
milk  obtained  after  every  meal,  when  the  calves  have 
done  sucking,  and  which  does  more  than  pay  any  small 
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charges  omiited  in  the  column  of  expenses.  It  is  alsw 
to  be  observed,  that  in  both  statements  the  quantity  of 
land  allowed  per  cow,  supposes  that  the  animal  is  fed 
on  grass  or  hay  during  the  twelve  months ; but  as  this 
is  never  done,  at  least  upon  a large  scale,  the  difference 
must  be  taken  between  the  value  of  hay,  and  the  run 
upon  the  coarse  parts  of  the  farm,  with  access  to,  and 
lying  in  the  straw-yard,  whilst  the  cow  remains  dry, 
and  which  difference  must  be  added  to  the  net  profits 
of  the  stock  in  both  cases. 

The  cows  kept  for  the  purpose  of  suckling  calves  or 
raising  veal  for  market,  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
their  owners  in  every  part  of  the  county  ; but  there  are 
many  cows  kept  for. the  use  of  the  dairy,  that  are 
rented  out  to  dairymen  and  their  families  at  from  71. 
to  9/.  per  cow.  The  extent  of  ground  usually  allowed 
for  the  keep  of  such  cows  during  the  time  of  their  being 
in  milk,  is  from  two  to  two  acres  and  a quarter  per 
cow,  included  in  which  is  the  ordinary  run  of  one 
Bhcep  per  acre.  In  the  winter  season,  and  whilst  these 
cows  are  out  of  milk,  they  are  usually  sustained  iu  the 
straw-yard.  The  dairyman  is  supplied  with  a house 
for  himself  and  family,  is  exempt  fropi  the  payment  of 
tithes  and  all  parochial  assessments,  and  is  allowed  fuel 
from  the  owner  of  the  dairy,  of  from  lfi  to  20  brush* 
wood  bavins  or  faggots  per  cow.  On  the  other  hand, 
be  finds  all  dairy  utensils,  purchases  his  own  swine, 
which  he  keeps  generally  in  the  proportion  of  one  good 
store  pig  per  cow  ; and  is  entitled  to  the  calf  and  full 
produce  of  the  cow,  as  before  stated.  The  average  cost 
of  these  cows  with  a calf  at  their  side,  is  about  thirteen 
guineas,  and  which,  when  their  milk  is  done,  are 
either  grazed  upon  the  farm,  or  sold  bare,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding,  This  practice  obtains  very  generally 
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throughout  most  pads  of  the  county,  including  th« 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Sir  George  Tapps,  who  appears  to  have  paid  a good 
ileal  of  attention  to  the  affairs  of  rural  life  generally, 
remarks,  that  although  the  Sussex  cows  are  by  far  the 
most  ornamental  park  stock  any  where  to  be  met  with 
in  England,  they  certainly  are  not  so  quiet  in  pasture 
as  most  of  the  more  homely  breeds  of  the  county  i 
they  seem  scarcely  at  any  time  to  have  patience  suffi- 
cient to  fill  themselves,  when  they  become  restless  and 
Uneasy,  and  are  more  frequently  observed  prowling 
along  the  hedge-rows  with  intent  to  break  pasture,  than 
any  other  breed  of  cows  at  present  known  within  thi* 
county. 


SECT.  II. SHEBP. 

In  the  woodland  district  of  this  county,  the  heath 
»heep  and  Old  Hampshire,  or  the  native  Wilts  breed, 
were  those  formerly  the  most  prevalent,  but  which  in 
many  places  are  now  found  to  have  given  way  to  a. 
cross  of  the  New  Leicester  upon  the  native  speckled- 
face  Berkshire  and  Old  Wiltshire  breeds.  The  we- 
thers of  the  first  cross,  at  28  months  old,  will  weigh 
about  21  lb.  per  quarter,  and  average  about  lb.  of 
washed  wool  per  fleece,  worth  in  common  about  15<f. 
per  pound.  The  wether  produce  of  the  cross  of  the 
Jiew  Leicester  upon  the  Wiltshire,  at  tiie  same  age, 
will  arrive  at  an  equal  size,  and  shear  6 lb.  per  fleece, 
worth  16d.  per  pound.  The  rough  fat  in  both  cases 
is  judged  to  be  nearly  the  same,  and  of  which  an  ave- 
rage is  slated  to  equal  about  12  lb.  per  sheep. 
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It  is  however  contended  by  many  discerning  and  et- 
pcrienccd  men,  that  the  breed  best  suited  to  the  wood- 
land district,  is  the  old  round-nosed,  close-horned 
Wiltshire,  which,  from  their  superior  height,  are 
stated  to  stand  better  out  of  the  dirt,  and  to  bear  with 
seemingly  less  suffering,  the  wet  cold  layer  of  the  wood* 
land  clays,  than  the  New  Leicester,  or  any  crosses  of 
that  breed  upon  the  native  Wilts  or  Berkshire.  The 
wethers  of  the  Wiltshire  sheep,  raised  and  fattened  in 
the  woodlands  at  30  months  old,  usually  average 
about  22  lb.  per  quarter,  and  shear  from  four  and  a 
half  to  five  pounds  per  fleece. 

The  chid  or  qwe  lambs  falling  before  Old  Candle* 
mas,  are  generally,  be  their  breed  what  it  may,  shorn. 
The  wether  lambs  destined  for  sale,  are  mostly  exempt 
from  this  operation,  as  well  as  all  the  other  lambs 
which  fall  later  in  the  season.  The  shearing  of  the 
young  fleece  is  said  to  thicken  and  improve  it;  at  all 
events,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  rendering  the 
coat  less  liable  to  open  and  part  along  the  line  of  the 
neck  and  back  of  the  animal  daring  the  succeeding 
heavy  and  driving  rains  of  winter.  The  average  pro- 
duce of  lamb’s-wool  may  be  taken  at  ljlb.  per  head, 
and  is  worth  from  18d.  to  30 d.  per  pound. 

That  roost  valuable  of  all  sheep  for  a dry  range  and 
layer,  for  patience  and  abstinence  in  the  fold,  and 
afterwards  in  working  hard  for  their  food,  the  native 
breed  of  the  South  Downs  in  Sussex,  arc  spreading  to 
a very  wide  extent  throughout  this  county. 

When  the  female  of  this  breed  has  passed  its  full* 
ihoutfied  age,  and  is  consequently  culled  or  refused 
from  the  flock  for  grazing,  admitting  it  to  be  the  ge- 
nuine legitimate  South  Down  ewe,  its  fleece  will  rarely 
exceed  2^  lbs.,  or  run  less  than  12  to  the  tod.  The 
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produce  of  the  sfcme  ewe  raised  in  the  tillage  districts  in 
this  county,  with  occasional  access  to  a richer  pasture 
than  may  be  afforded  by  the  downs,  weaned  upon  the 
after-grass  of  sainfoin,  carried  through  the  winter  upon 
turnipsand  sainfoin,  or  other  hay,  and  penned  upon  tares 
and  the  artificial  grasses  the  ensuing  summer,  will  be 
found  gradually  to  enlarge  its  frame,  and  by  wllut  ha* 
been  represented  from  the  Yorkshire  clothiers,  to  throw 
off  a larger  quantity,  but  inferior  quality,  of  wool.  Should 
this  statement  be  correct  (and  the  Surveyor  has  spared 
no  pains  to  render  it  as  much  so  as  the  circumstance* 
of  his  situation  has  allowed),  it  surely  calls  for  some 
consideration,  and  as  such,  and  so  far  as  the  subject  may 
have  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Surveyor,  he 
will  endeavour  to  afford  it,  in  the  sequel  of  this  Re- 
port. 

The  average  weight  of  the  South  Down  ewes  drawn 
annually  from  Sir  Thomas  Miller’s  flock,  and  fattened 
for  his  table,  is  about  161b.  per  quarter:  they  gene- 
rally yield  about  8 lb.  of  rough  fat,  and  shear  lb. 
per  fleece. 

In  the  country  skirling  upon  the  chalk  lands,  a cros* 
between  the  South  Dow  n and  New  Leicester  was  some- 
times met  with,  the  wethers  of  which,  at  30  months, 
will  weigh  SO  lb.  per  quarter,  and  shear  4 jib.  to  the 
fleece.  s 

The  time  most  approved  for  putting  the  ram  to  the 
ewes,  by  those  flock-masters  who  have  been  so  for- 
tunate, or  sufficiently  provident  to  secure  a supply  of 
good  spring  food  for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  is  about  the 
15th  of  September  ; the  lambs  will  consequently  fall 
between  the  10th  and  last  of  February  ; and  to  ensure  a 
good  lamb,  none  ought  to  be  yeaned  later  lllart  the  10(h 
of  March. 
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From  what  is  above  stated  it  will  appear,  thaftfid 
South  Down  ewe  flock  kept  by  Sir  Thomas  Miller,  at 
Froyle,  runs  rather  less  than  twelve  to  the  tod  of  28  lb. 
The  flocks  of  other  gentlemen  in  the  county,  curious  in 
preserving  the  genuine  excellence  of  the  South  Down 
breed,  may  be  stated  as  follows  j— Mr.  Branston’s  ewe 
flock  at  Hall-place,  10  to  the  tod  } Mr.  P.  Pawlett, 
of  Sambournc,  about  11  to  the  tod ; Mr.  Drummond, 
of  Grange-park,  9|  to  the  tod;  Mr.  Bulpitt,  Old  Aires- 
ford,  S£  to  the  tod ; Mr.  Lipscombe  and  Mr.  Seward, 
of  Weston,  in  the  parish  of  Biirriton,  flocks  depastur- 
ing on  the  same  downs,  1LJ.  to  the  tod  ; Sir  Henry 
Tichborne’s,  7£  to  the  tod;  and  Mr.  Goldfinch’s,  9| 
to  the  tod,  and  in  all  cases,  including  the  ewe  tegs,  or 
last  year’s  lambs  set  for  stock.  Many  other  state- 
ments were  noticed  on  the  Survey,  of  a corresponding 
tenor,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  to  which 
this  information  is  intended  to  be  applied  in  the  sequel 

of  (his  Report.  tr  H , Juf 

Upon  the  chalk  downs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Sussex  breed  are  becoming  equally  general,  and  so  far 
as  they  are  known,  are  as  justly  appreciated  in  such 
situations  as  on  the  more  extended  downs  in  other  parts 
of  the  county.  These  siieep  would  lx;  kept  in  fas 
greater  numbers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  than  they  now 
are,  was  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  sufficient  to 
induce  the  wool-buyers  to  visit  the  island,  and  to  make 
a projwrtional  allowance  in  price  for  its  superior  qua- 
lity to  the  Dorset  or  Old  Hampshire  breeds.  This  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  have  been  very  justly  considered 
by  the  Christchurch  Agricultural  Society,  who  have 
proposed  the  establishing  of  a wool-fair  in  the  southern 


uffl. 
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parts  of  the  county,  on  the  principle  of  that  of  the 
Lewes  wool-fair,  and  from  which  similar  and  every 
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possible  advantage  may  be  expected  in  future,  in  not 
only  obtaining  a fair  price  for  the  different  quali- 
ties of  wool  that  may  be  exhibited,  but  in  exciting  a 
more  general  emulation  among  the  wool  growers  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  very  unfair  price  hitherto  obtained  for  superior 
wool  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  not  repressed  a spirit 
Of  improvement  in  other  respects  among  the  (lock-mas- 
ters in  that  island,  by  crossing  their  most  prevailing 
breed,  the  native  Dorset,  with  the  New  Leicester,  a 
trial  which  appears  to  have  been  very  successfully 
made  by  Mr.  Arnold,  of  New  Barn.  This  gentleman 
has  been  steadily  engaged  in  this  pursuit  for  about  four 
years,  in  which  time  his  main  object  has  been,  and  is 
■till  continued,  to  get  as  much  of  the  New  Leicester 
blood,  as  time  and  experience  shall  prove  that  the 
downy  sheep-walks  of  his  farm,  aided  by  large  quan- 
tities of  green  crops  annually  cultivated  upon  it,  shall 
be  capable  of  carrying,  or  of  sustaining  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Arnold  generally  procures  the  great  fall  of 
his  lambs  to  take  place  between  the  middle  of  Ja- 
nuary and  Candlemas.  His  ewes  are  folded  with  the 
store  wethers  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  and 
within  a month  or  five  weeks  of  their  lambing.  The 
aggregate  number  he  allows  for  making  a good  fair 
dressing  upon  an  acre  of  land,  is  about  9000,  and  this 
whether  upon  the  summer- fallows  for  turnips  or  wheat, 
or  upon  the  winter-fallows  for  barley.  4 

The  crop  of  lambs  produced  by  this  flock  is  qtpjie  as 
certain  and  as  numerous,  as  was  formerly  experienced 
from  the  horned  sheep,  i.  e.  a mixture  of  the  Old 
‘.Wilts  and  Dorset,  and  which  rarely  fell  short  of  num- 
bering at  shearing  time  as  many  lambs  as  ewes.  The 
prime  of  the  ewe  lambs  are  set  by  Mr.  Arnold  for  stock, 
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the  six-toothed  wethers,  or  those  turning  of  four  yam 
old,  and  the  full  mouthed  ewes,  or  those  turning  of 
four  /bars  and  a half  old,  are  purchased  “by  the  gra- 
ziers in  the  south  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island.  The 
wethers  when  fattened  at  28  months,  will  average  about 
181b.  per  quarter,  and  shear  5 lb.  of  washed  wool  to 
the  fleece  : this  age,  or  at  two  years  and  a half  old, 
trill  in  future  be  always  found  the  most  advantageous 
time  for  bringing  the  wctliere  of  this  crop  to  Uic  sham- 
bles. They  range  over  the  downs  the  whole  winter, 
and  are  occasionally  foddered  with  hay  during  thw 
severity  of  that  season. 

Through  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and 
generally  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Dorset  ewes  are 
laid  in  about  Michaelmas,  and  will  cost  from  45r.  to 
50s.  pet  head,1  The  earliest  of  such  ewes  will  drop 
their  lambs  at  Christmas  ; these  arc  commonly  fattened 
and  sold  off  before  the  middle  of  May,  and  at  an  ave- 
rage price  of  40s.  per  head  : the  ewe  is  then  pot  to 
good  keeping,  and  returned  fat  in  all  Angust,  and  this 
is  thought  to  do  very  well,  if  in  ten  months  the  lamb, 
fleece,  and  ewe,  turn  over,  or  double  the  first  cost  of 
the  ewe — -a  result  in  which  the  feeder  is  seldom  disap- 
pointed, provided  proper  care  and  pasturage  are  taken 
and  provided  for  them. 

The  lambs  produced  by  the  cross  of  the  New  Leices- 
ter on  the  Dorset,  would  fatten  early  and  answer  ex- 
tremely well  for  this  purpose,  were  they  able  to  per- 
form the  journey  to  London.  A considerable  demand 
is,  however,  made  lor  them  at  Portsmouth  as  early 
grass  lamb,  and  mother  places  for  the  home  supply. 
These  ewes  yeaning  at  Christmas,  and  having  plenty 
of  spring  food,  with  a warm  dry  layer,  will  always 
bring  their  lambs  forward  sufficiently  early  to  pay  well. 

a s'  a Instances 
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Instances  are  known  of  those  lambs  at  three  months  old 
selling  from  45/.  to  50/.  per  score. 

The  Wilts,  or  common  Hampshire  ewe,  will  cost 
from  25r.  to  40,t.  each.  These  laid  in  between  Michael- 
mas and  Christmas,  and  returned  lamb,  fleece,  and 
ewe,  within  the  twelvemonth,  have  been  known  to  pay 
upon  a smidl  scale,  and  ivhep  they  have  had  plenty  of 
spring  and  summer  food,  extremely  well  indeed. 

The  gentlemen  the  Surveyor  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  and  who  appear  to  have  paid  most  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  wool  by  a cross  with  the  Spanish 
Merina*,  are  as  follow  « 

Mr.  Richards,  of  North-house — this  gentleman  ob- 
serves, that  the  Mcrina  upon  the  South  Down,  after 
the  second  cross,  or  in  other  words,  two  parts  Spanish 
to  one  part  English  blood,  will,  even  under  very  unp 
favourable  circumstances  as  to  age  or  condition,  yield 
a very  great  and  improved  increase  of  wool;  a truth  . 
that  can  be  no  where  better  enforced  than  from  the  fol- 
lowing example  : a tag  ewe,  with  a lamb  at  her  side, 
produced  5 lb.  of  washed  wool ; a ram  lamb,  her  twin 
brother,  at  the  same  time  sheared  6 lb.  of  washed  wool. 
The  frame  of  the  ewe  tag  in  store  condition,  was  judged 
131b.,  and  that  of  the  tag  ram  151b.  per  quarter: 
hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  cross  must  greatly  have  in- 
creased the  closeness  and  fineness  of  the  fleece,  other- 
wise with  little  or  no  increased  length  of  staple  upon 
so  confined  a scale,  it  could  not  so  far  have  exceeded 
the  ordinary  weight  of  the  flock  upon  which  the  ira-  . 
proveraent  was  made,  and  which  usually  runs  about 
ten  to  the  tod.  The  Merina  ram  which  produced  this 


* Merina,  very  fine  wool.  Merino,  a bailiff,  also  one  that  has  the 
car*  of  cheep.  Moreno,  a dark  brown  colour. 
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improvement  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Woods,  of  Chil- 
grave  in  Sussex.  This  animal  yielded  a fleece  of 
washed  wool  that  weighed  8J  lb.  last  summer,  and  the 
preceding  season  a still  greater  quantity,  as  it  is  stated 
to  have  amounted  to  121b.,  but  supposed  to  be  iu  the 
yoak. 

Colonel  Cunninghame,  of  Malshanger-house,  has 
recently  established  a flock,  the  cross  of  the  Merina  on 
the  Ryland.  The  wethers  of  the  first  cross  are  ex* 
pected  at  three  years  old  to  weigh  161b.  per  quarter, 
and  to  shear  4 lb.  to  the  fleece.  This  female  produce 
farther  crossed  with  the  Merina,  will  improve  the  fleece 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  which  is  intended 
to  be  continued  until  the  proportion  between  the  Spa- 
nish and  English  blood  is  as  six  to  one;  a predomi- 
nance little  short  of  the  genuine  Merina,  but  with  an 
improved  carcass  derived  from  the  Ryland  stock,  and 
which  Colonel  Cunninghame  with  great  reason  sup- 
poses, by  due  care  and  attention,  the  soil  and  climate 
of  this  country  will  very  well  sustain.  The  Colonel 
has  been  led  to  this  choice  by  the  great  prevalence  of 
character  in  the  Ryland  with  the  Spanish,  and  which 
in  some  of  their  most  leading  features  (form  excepted) 
appear  to  have,  descended  from  the  same  stock.  His 
Merina  rams  being  rather  under  size,  shear  only  6 lb. 
of  washed  wool.  The  Hereford  ewes  will  average  rather 
more  than  2J  lb.  to  the  fleece. 

Mr.  Jcnkinson,  of  Beech-house,  in  the  parish  of 
* Christchurch,  has  paid  much  attention  to  these  mat- 
ters. The  improvement  which  the  Ryland  promises  to 
make  in  the  frame  of  the  Spanish  breed,  . and  the  great 
similitude  in  the  character  of  their  fleece,  forms  a well 
grounded  expectation  that  ^much  national  advantage 
will  accrue  from  these  exertions  in  attempting  to  im- 
prove 
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prove  the  quantity  and  quality  of  British  wool.  The 
Surveyor  was  shewn  a fleece  of  one  of  Mr.  Jenkinson’s 
Mcrina  rams,  which  in  the  yoak  weighed  12? lb.,  worth 
Sr.  per  pound. 

Colonel  Mitford,  of  Exbury-house,  has  also  for  some 
years  past  turned  his  attention  to  this  cross,  and  which 
at  the  seventh  remove,  that  is,  containing  about  seven* 
eighths  Spanish  blood,  is  found  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  native  Merina,  the  full-mouthed  wethers  of 
which,  when  fat,  will  weigh  about  161b.  per  quarter, 
and  shear  about  51b.  of  washed  wool  to  the  fleece. 
Colonel  Milford  observes,  that  there  is  strong  ground 
for  believing  that  the  quality  of  the  Spanish  wool 
may  be  supported  in  the  climate  of  this  island  ; and 
from  this  circumstance,  that  even  when  it  might 
be  thought  adulterated  with  an  eighth  part  of  Eug* 
1 isli  blood,  a manifest  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  frame  of  the  animal,  and  the  fleece  of  this  cross, 
so  far  from  being  deteriorated  by  a slight  mixture  of 
English  blood,  is  evidently  improved  by  it. 

When  a great  part  of  the  cultivated  land  in  this 
county  was  in  tenantry,  or  open  common-field,  or 
meadow,  the  number  of  sheep  kept  in  particular  pa* 
rishes  was  regulated  by  the  yard-lands  contained  in  the 
respective  estates  forming  such  districts.  This  how* 
ever  varying  as  to  the  extent  of  the  yard-land,  rendered 
it,  unless  in  particular  places,  as  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  acreable  sheep  stook  of  the  county  from  such  data, 
as  it  is  at  present,  but  which,  where  the  old  maiden 
downs  have  not  been  destroyed  by  paring  and  burning, 
their  green  sward  is  justly  supposed  to  be  greater  at 
present  than  at  any  former  time;  first,  from  the  smaller 
size  of  the  sheep  now  kept;  and  secondly,  from  the 
more  universal  culture  of  other  green  crops  in  addition 
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to  the  former  temporary  grasses.  This  however,  in 
the  down  district,  is  not  generally  supposed  to  balanc* 
the  great  deficiency  of  sheep  stock,  from  the  improvi- 
dent destruction  of  the  former  sheep-walks ; by  the  aid 
Of  which,  formerly,  the  estimate  appears  to  have  ran, 
two  sheep  for  every  throe  acres  of  arable  and  grass 
land  throughout  the  comity.  Even  this  must  be  ad- 
mitted ns  an  ext  remely  loose  estimate,  much  depending 
on  the  quantity  of  green  food  cultivated,  and  the  still 
partial  introduction  of  South  Down  sheep,  which  in 
comparison,  with  the  Ok!  Hants  or  Wiltshire  stock, 
rhny  be,  and  are  actually  run  in  an  average  proportion 
of  five  to  four. 

The  down  sheep-walks  are  universally  allowed  to 
afford  a sound  and  wholesome  range,  as  are  also  most 
ef  the  heaths  upon  which  the  sheep  depasture  in  the 
summer  season.  The  low  grounds,  however,  subject  to 
antumnnl  floods,  are  very  liable  to  produce  the  rot  in 
sheep,  and  although  local  inconvenience  and  loss  occur 
in  the  lambing  season,  and  that  sometimes  to  a very 
considerable  extent,  yet  a deficiency  is  by  no  means 
complained  of  in  the  *ordinary  crop  of  lambs,  and 
which  in  common  opinion  are  thought  to  number 
with  the  ewes  at  the  time  of  shearing. 

A scowcring  however  has  been  known  to  seize  the 
lambs  in  some  parts  of  the  chalk  district,  which  com- 
ing on  when  the  lamb  is  about  two  days  old,  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  a quick  and  fatal  issue.  This 
disease  seems  most  commonly  to  accompany  such  flocks 
as  are  in  the  highest  condition  at  the  time  of  lambing, 
and  the  ewes  afterwards  having  a considerable  flour 
of  milk.  No  change  from  green  to  dry  food,  has  a 
power  of  checking  this  disease,  nor  had  any  thing  been 
devised  to  stop  its  progress,  until  the  symptoms  ap- 
peared 
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peared  with  alarm,  and  some  loss  was  sustained  in  the 
flock  of  Colonel  Cunninghame,  at  Malshanger:  this 
gentleman,  ever  watchful  and  attending  to  the  minutiae 
of  a business  he  has  altogether  chosen  for  his  amuse- 
ment, observing  the  appearance  of  much  inflammation 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  dead  lambs,  on  the 
first  symptom  of  the  disease,  immediately  drenched 
both  ewe  and  lamb  with  the  following  mixture,  viz. 
30  drops  of  laudanum,  with  five  drops  of  the  essence 
of  peppermint,  both  mixed  together,  and  diluted  in  an 
ounce-phial  of  water.  Quantities  in  these  proportions 
may  be  mixed  up  to  any  extent,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  ewes  and  lambs  that  arc  to  receive  it;  but  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  a fourth  part  of  the  dose  only  is 
required  for  the  lamb  of  from  two  to  six  days  old,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  at  a later  period  of  its  growth, 
always  administering  to  the  ewe  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  afternoon.  The  patients  must  be  lo  lged  warm 
and  dry,  and  by  no  means  interrupted  in  I lie  drowsi- 
ness that  will  appear  very  soon  after  receiviug  the  me- 
dicine: the  undisturbed  and  quiet  operation  of  which, 
should  be  preserved  throughout  the  night.  The  owe 
should  be  kept  from  green  food  the  day  following,  and 
afterwards  with  a little  wheat,  bran,  oats,  or  barley- 
meal,  he  gradually  admitted  to  receive  her  usual  quan- 
tity. Colonel  Cunuinghaiue  has  never  found  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  dose,  nor  has  it  in  one  single  instance 
failed  of  producing  the  desired  effect. 

The  goggles  is  a disease  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
generally,  complained  of ; it  is  so  well  known  as  not 
to  require  a particular  description  in  tli is  place.  The 
means  of  its  prevention  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
flock-musters  <uid  shepherds,  to  change  the  rams  as 
frequently  as  possible. 
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Sect,  hi.-*— hohses. 

Although  it  is  necessary  in  most  paits  of  this 
county  to  have  strong  teams  for  carrying  out  the  crop, 
performing  long  and  heavy  journeys  upon  the  road,  and 
for  hauling  chalk,  marl,  clay,  &c.  nearer  home,  yet 
among  the  larger  sort  of  horses  generally  through  the 
county,  there  is  by  far  too  much  bone,  and  being  often 
in  low  condition,  they  have  too  frequently  a coarse, 
heavy,  and  uncomfortable  appearance.  Their  average 
price  at  four  or  five  years  old,  is  little,  if  any  thing, 
short  of  30/.  per  head.  A lighter  and  more  active  ani- 
mal (particularly  about  home)  would  on  many  occa- 
sions answer  a far  better  purpose.  Not  so  light  and 
insufficient  as  the  small  horses  bred  in  vast  numbers 
upon  the  heaths  and  forests,  and  which  have  not  im- 
properly acquired  tire  name  of  heath-croppers  ; but  the 
compact,  active  mould  of  the  small  Suffolk  punch,  or  the 
common  Norfolk  plough  horse,  would  answer  an  infi- 
nitely better  purpose  for  most  uses  on  the  farm,  and 
finally  tend  to  hasten  the  step  of  the  ploughman,  which 
upon  all  occasions  is  equally  slow,  and  apparently  in- 
different to  whatever  he  may  be  about.' - 

The  ordinary  height  of  the  heath  or  forest  horse  of 
this  country  is  about  twelve  hands.  They  propagate 
indiscriminately  upon  these  wastes,  where  they  seek  their 
living  throughout  the  year,  and  at  four  years  old  may 
generally  be  purchascd^for  about  51. 

The  greater  number  of  farm  horses  in  this  county  are 
kept  in  the  stable  the  year  round  : in  the  summer  they 
are  fed  upon  green  food  mown,  and  carried  to  them 
with  an  allowance  of  about  a bushel  of  corn  per  horse, 
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and  which  is  given  io  them  with  wheat  or  barley,  chafF, 
cut  straw,  and  hay ; and  this  also  forms  their  short 
meat  in  the  winter  time,  but  with  a double  allowance 
of  com.  Their  rack  meat  at  this  season,  is  either  of 
■white  or  blue  pea,  haulm,  barley,  or  oat  straw,  but  at 
Candlemas  they  are  most  commonly  racked  up  with 
hay. 

Upon  a change  from  green  to  dry  food,  and  the  con- 
trary, these  animals  are  very  subject  to  have  swelled 
legs,  but  which  complaint,  a little  opening  physic, 
timely  bleeding,  and  rowels,  will  always  relieve  and 
remedy.  Their  being  over  fed  upon  dry  meat  when 
warm,  and  permitting  them  soon  after  to  take  large 
draughts  of  water  (an  error  which  carters  in  general  are 
but  too  liable  to  fall  into),  often  brings  on  the  disease 
called  the  fret,  cholic,  or  dry  belly  ache,  always  ac- 
companied with  agonizing  spasms,  with  which  the 
animal  very  soon  expires.  The  number  of  horses  lost 
in  this  manner,  particularly  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  clmlk  district,  is  truly  alarming,  and  seems  to  re- 
quire the  utmost  vigilance  and  attention  to  prevent  its 
continuance.  Colonel'  Cunninghame  has  found  the 
following  management  to  give  immediate  relief,  and 
always  to  bring  about  a cure.  The  diseased  animal  is 
first  copiously  bled,  and  then  a common  clyster  is  pre- 
pared of  finely  powdered  Barbadoes  aloes,  one  ounce, 
dissolved  in  four  quarts  of  linseed  decoction;  this  will 
either  immediately  relieve  the  animal,  or  facilitate  the 
operation  of  back  raking,  should  it  be  necessary,  when 
the  patient  should  bedrcnched  with  two  table  spoonfuls 
of  laudanum,  one  tea-spoonful  of  the  essence  of  pepper- 
mint, and  about  a double  spoonful  of  ground  ginger ; 
the  whole  diluted  in  a quart  of  warm  water.  The  ani- 
mal should  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently  well  rubbed 
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during  (lie  time  ; fed  for  some  days  afterwards  chiefly 
on  mashes,  and  for  a still  longer  continuance  abstain 
ns  much  as  possible  from  every  species  of  crude  food. 


SECT.  IV. HOGS. 

The  native  hog  of  this  county  is  a coarse,  raw 
boned,  flat-sided  animal,  agreeing  in  no  respect  with 
the  idea  entertained  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom : the  great  number  fed  for  a few  weeks  in  the  close 
of  autumn,  upon  the  mast  which  the  forest  and  other 
woodlands  produce,  in  the  county,  and  the  excellent 
inode  of  curing  hog-meat  practised  by  the  house- 
keepers, have  contributed  in  a far  greater  degree  to 
establish  that  superiority  ascribed  to  Hampshire  bacon, 
than  any  inherent  excellence  in  its  native  breed  of  hogs. 
A ery  few,  however,  of  the  genuine  native  hog  are  to 
be  met  with,  the  common  stock  being  eitber  the  native 
Berkshire  breed,  or  a considerable  predominance  of 
that  blood  in  the  native  swine  of  the  country. 

Subsequent  crosses  upon  the  native  Berkshire  with 
the  Suffolk  and  Chinese  breed,  have  produced  an  ani- 
mal of  a hardy  nature,  prone  to  get  fat  at  an  early 
age,  and  always  to  keep  in  good  condition  in  a store 
state.  A very  strong  resemblance  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford’s  turtle  hog  was  observed  in  some  places;  the 
most  remarkable  of  which,  were  those  belonging  to  Mr. 
Butter,  of  Liphook.  The  experiments  made  by  this 
gentleman  ou  this  breed,  show  that  nearly  1 00,  that  is,. 
96  ib.  of  bacon,  may  be  obtained  from  the  consnmpr 
tion  of  nine  bushels,  or  4301b.  of  barley,  equalling lb, 
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of  barley  for  orte  pound  of  bacon,  and  which,  admitting 
the  barley  to  be  worth  Id.  per  pound,  the  bacon  thus 
produced  will  cost,  exclusive  of  attendance,  4%d.  per 
pound.  The  barley  reckoned  at  4r.  6 d.  per  bushel, 
including  grinding,  and  the  bacon  at  6d.  per  pound 
in  its  green  state,  the  account  will  stand  thus : 

061b.  of  bacon,  at  6d.  per  pound,  £.2  8 0 

9 bushels  of  barley,  at  4s.  6d.  per  bushel,  2 0 6 

Leaving  a profit  upon  nine  bushels  of  bar- 7 £0  7 6 
ley  thus  expended,  of  J 


Besides  the  dung  and  offal  of  the  hog,  which  must  well 
defray  the  expense  of  attendance,  risk,  &c.  Other 
statements  of  the  like  nature  were  sought  for  on  the 
Survey,  but  through  the  want  of  attention  in  ascertain- 
ing with  correctness  the  lean  weight  of  the  animals  be- 
fore they  were  put  up  to  fatten,  and  which  should 
always  be  kept  for  24  hours  without  meat  or  drink  be- 
fore weighing,  and  accurately  stating  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  feeding  mess,  with  a corresponding  time  of 
abstinence  previous  to  being  weighed  for  slaughter,  ren- 
ders the  farther  statements  collected  on  the  Survey 
useless,  and  unworthy  of  a place  in  this  Report. 

On  the  present  subject,  however,  the  Surveyor  will 
hazard  a general  opinion,  that  the  Berkshire,  Suffolk, 
or  Chinese  breeds,  at  an  equal  and  proper  age  and  con- 
dition, will  lay  on  10  lb.  of  bacon  for  every  bushel  of 
barley,  after  grinding  into  meal,  consumed  by  them. 

A dash  of  the  Leicester  breed  for  the  use  of  large 
farming  establishments,  is  getting  into  much  repute, 
particularly  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  in  general, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  the  fattened 
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swine  seldom  Exceed  18,  and  rarely  arrive  at  20  score ; 
the  greater  part  of  whicb  is  used  out  of  the  pickle, 
there  not  being  nearly  so  much  bacon  now  made  for 
home  use  as  formerly.  The  pickled  pork,  wbeH  dressed, 
is  always  qualified  with  an  abudancc  of  vegetables,  thus 
generally  affording  a very  clean  and  ready  exit  from 
the  trencher. 
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RURAL  ECONOMY. 


SECT.  I. — LABOUR. 

THIS,  in  general,  is  very  loosely  performed ; the 
regulations  badly,  or  rather  not  at  all  enforced,  as  to 
the  stated  hours  of  work,  or  the  proportion  of  labour  re- 
quired to  be  performed  for  making  out  day-work,  and 
when  not  employed  by  contract.  On  the  score  of 


SECT.  II. SERVANTS, 

Theke  is  perhaps  not  so  much  to  be  objected,  as 
must  hereafter  lie  noticed  with  respect  to  labourers. 
Theexertions  however  of  farm-servants  are  much  within 
the  limits  of  what  we  perceive  done  by  the  same  de- 
scription of  persons  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  ordinnry  time  and  place  for  hiring  farm-servants, 
are  certain  fairs  and  markets  a little  after  harvest,  and 
the  usual  time  of  removal  to  their  new  place,  is  about 
Old  Michaelmas.  When  a bailiff  and  housekeeper  are 
kept  at  the  farm-house,  their  joint  wages  usually  amount 
to  forty  guineas;  thirty  for  the  bailiff,  and  ten  for  his 
wife  as  housekeeper.  The  wages  of  the  head  carter 
are  about  eleven  guineas ; that  of  the  head  carter’s  mate, 
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about  nine  guineas.  When  a boy  supplies  this  place, 
in  driving  plough,  and  assisting  to  take  care  of  the 
horses,  his  wages  may  be  placed  at  4 /.  or  guineas. 
Second  carter’s  wages  about  the  same  with  first  carter’s 
mate;  his  boy  or  assistant,  the  same  as  the  other  man’s 
boy.  The  teams  generally  consist  of  five  horses,  and 
•when  the  head  carter’s  mate  is  not  employed  in  helping 
to  feed  and  take  care  of  the  horses,  or  accompanying 
the  team  on  journeys  upon  the  road,  he  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  thrashing  or  helping  to  dress  corn,  gripping, 
fencing,  or  other  jobs,  about  the  farm.  The  thrasher 
receives  about  ten  guineas  per  annum,  and  when  more 
plough-teams  nrc  kept,  the  wages  of  the  ploughmen 
and  lx»ys  are  generally  regulated  by  their  strength  and 
qualifications,  varying  from  20s.  to  50s.  below  th« 
wages  of  the  second  carter  and  his  boy.  The  day’s 
work  is  usually  performed  in  one  journey  of  eight  and  an 
half  or  nine  hours.  The  servants  in  these  cases  are  all  con- 
sidered as  boarding  and  lodging  in  the  house.  In  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  head  carter’s  wages  arc  about  121. 
per  ann.  with  board  and  lodging,  and  that  of  his 
mate  10/.  per  ann. ; second  carter’s  wages  as  before, 
the  same  as  first  carter’s  mate,  and  second  carter’s  mate 
about  seven  guineas  ; the  third  or  under  carter’s  wages 
about  8/.,  and  the  boy  or  mate  in  attendance  upon  him, 
4/.  One  short  candle  of  14  to  the  pound,  is  usually 
given  out  each  night  to  the  different  stables  during  win- 
ter. Thrasher’s  wages  12/.  per  non. ; hours  of  work  in 
winter  from  light  to  dark  ; in  summer,  frequently  from 
five  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  but  more 
generally  from  six  to  five,  with  an  allowance  of  half 
an  hour  at  breakfast  and  at  lunch,  and  an  hour  at  din- 
ner. These  last  regulations,  however,  apply  mostly  to 
the  day-labourers,  the  servants  generally  continuing 
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out  with  their  teams  from  eight  and  nn1  half  to  nine 
hours  each  day.  The  dairy-maid  and  cook’s  wages 
are  about  five  guineas  each ; girls  from  two  and  an 
half  to  three  guineas,  with  board,  washing,  and  lodg- 
ing ; cow,  crow,  pig,  and  milk-boys,  procured  from 
the  adjacent  villages,  and  generally  receive  from  4<f. 
to  6d.  per  day.  The  shepherd  is  generally  a villager, 
who  has  12s.  per  week  tire  year  round,  l resides  perqui- 
sites, which  usually  attend  his  situation  as  butcher. 

The  beer  generally  prepared  for  farm-servants,  and 
to^  which  they  have  unlimited  access,  is  brewed  in  the 
following  proportions: — 12  bushels  of  malt  and  eight 
pounds  of  hops,  will  make  about  4f  hogsheads,  or 
243  gallons  of  beer,  and  give  to  it  a sound  keeping 
quality ; five  bushels  of  malt  and  4 lb.  of  hops,  will 
make  one  hogshead,  or  54  gallons  of  ale,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  stnall-beer,  and  of  equal  quality  with 
that  before-mentioned.  The  small  beer  maybe  broached 
when  a week  old,  and  the  ale  a month  after.  The  head 
carler  and  his  mate  when  carrying  out  the  crop,  or 
when  any  of  the  principal  teams  are  on  a journey  upon 
the  road,  they  have  a quart  of  ale  allowed  per  day  for 
each  person,  with  the  small  beer  they  usually  take 
for  their  lunch  or  dinner. 

The  ordinary  breakfast  of  farm-servants  is  bread  and 
skimmcd-milk,  with  the  remainder  of  what  bacon  was 
^left  the  day  before:  their  lunch  or  uoonchinr,  consists 
of  bread  and  cheese,  with  the  small  l>eer  they  take  in 
their. kegs  ta.  the  field.  Their  dinner  is  usually  pre- 
pared between  three  and  four  o’clock,  and  consists  of 
pickled  pork  or  bacon,  with  potatoes,  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, greens,  and  broths,  seasoned  to  the  palate  with 
a variety  of  garden-stuff  and  pot-herbs,  thickened  with 
wheat  flour.  The  general  bread  corn  is  wheat;  the  re- 
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mainder  of  (he  dinner,  with  bread  and  cheese,  is  given 
to  them,  with  a pint  of  ale  for  supper,  and  the  rem- 
nants, as  before-mentioned,  are  eaten  the  next  morn- 
ing : this  is  their  weekly  diet,  Sundays  excepted,  when 
they  usually  partake  of  whatever  fresh  meat  may  be 
prepared  for  the  heads  of  the  family. 


SECT.  III. — LABOURERS. 


There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this  county  that  docs 
not  afford  a temptation  at  no  great  distance,  for  with- 
drawing from  the  common  labours  of  the  fitjld,  the  re- 
sident peasantry  of  its  neighbourhood,  and  rendering  a 
supply  of  labourers  as  uncertain,  as  on  the  most  press- 
ing occasions,  they  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  peat  meadows  in  Berkshire  draw  numbers  from 
the  north  western  parts  of  the  county.  The  forests, 
wastes,  and  woodlands,  allure  many  to  task-work  in 
such  places,  cutting  wood  and  raising  fuel.  The  salt- 
ings and  fisheries  on  the  coast  offer  employment  for  a 
number  of  hands  during  summer ; a number  are  conti- 
nually employed  in  the  transport  of  timber  from  the 
woods  to  the  canals,  and  other  boatable  waters;  and 
to  crown  the  whole,  Portsmouth,  and  the  other  ship 
vnrds  on  the  coast,  afford  a constant  market  for  all  the 
prime  and  picked  labourers  in  the  country,  leaving 
little  bchiud  but  feebleness  and  debility,  to  carry  for- 
ward the  common  labours  of  the  county. 

This  evil  docs  not  appear  to  rest  here,  for  from  the 
very  high  wages  these  people  arc  capable  of  making 
at  (he  task-work  they  are  chief!}’  engaged  in,  they  are 
able  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  hours  of  attendance; 
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and  thus  an  example  of  idleness  is  set  to  the  more 
supine  and  inactive  labourer  at  home,  and  who  with- 
out corresponding  exertions,  thinks  himself  as  fairly 
entitled  to  such  indulgence  as  the  younger,  stronger, 
«nd  more  vigilant  man.  It  was  a matter  of  no  small 
surprise,  to  notice  in  Devonshire,  the  labourer  on  his 
way  home  in  the  summer  season  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  In  this  county  the  same  thing  may  often  be 
witnessed,  from  one  to  one  and  a half  hour  earlier  in 
the  day : in  the  winter  season  there  are  but  few 
labourers  that  reach  their  work  sooner  than  eight, 
or  about  an  half  hour  after  that  lime  in  the  morning, 
and  commonly  quit  work  at  three,  * 

In  the  Berkshire  peat-meads,  a man,  his  wife,  and 
two  children,  will  readily  earn  a guinea  a week  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  season  ; and  as  the  distance 
on  the  north-western  side  of  the  county,  does  not  in 
some  cases  exceed  two  or  three  miles,  this  is  often  per-* 
formed  morning  and  evening, — -a  sort  of  giptcy  en- 
campment protects  them  through  the  night  from  the- 
Monday  to  the  Saturday.  Temptations  of  a similar 
nature  are  afforded  by  the  woods  and  forests  along  the 
sea  coasts,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  many  of  the 
large  towns,  all  of  which  contribute  to  a great  scarcity 
of  hands  at  particular  seasons,  and  give  rise  to  well- 
founded  complaints  among  the  farmers. 

The  staled  daily  labour  through  the  county  may  be 
n iu  the  winter  at  9s, , in  the  summer  at  12s.  per  week. 
The  hours  of  work  should  be  from  light  to  dark,  with 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  fur  dinner  ; and 
in  the  summer  from  six  to  six,  with  the  same  interval 
or  respite  from  labour.  In  summer  time,  when  engaged 
in  piece-work,  the  labourers  will  commonly  be  absent 
from  their  homes  from  five  till  seven,  in  which  case 
they  usually  allow  themselves  half  an  hour  to  break- 
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fast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  between 
four  and  five  in  the  afternoon.  In  hay  time,  the  wages 
of2r.  per  day  are  continued,  with  drink  and  occa- 
sional eating.  In  harvest  the  same  wages,  with  drink, 
board  certain,  and  sometimes  lodging  at  the  farm- 
house. The  wages  of  women,  and  stout  boys  and  girls, 
in  these  seasons,  are  about  8 d.  per  day,  the  more  feeble 
bands  6 d.,  and  allowance  of  beer  to  each.  Thrashing 
and  dressing  wheat  3j.  4 d.  per  quarter,  barley  1».  JOrf., 
oats  Is.  6 d.,  pease  2s.  6d.,  beans  2s.,  tares  2s.  6d.,  no 
beer.  Clover  from  6s.  6 d.  to  8s.  per  bushel  ; reaping, 
binding,  and  shocking  wheat,  9s.  6d.  per  acre  ; mow- 
ing barley  Is.  10rf.,  pooking,  or  heaping  and  raking, 
2s.  2d. ; oats  the  same ; mowing  and  wailing,  or  heap- 
ing pease,  4s.  6d.  ; mowing  upland  meadow  3s.,  water- 
meadow  4s.,  clean  clover,  clover,  and  other  seeds,  and 
sainfoin,  2s.  ; reaping,  tying,  and  shocking  beans, 
7s.  Gd.  per  acre,  no  beer.  First  hoeing  turnips,  from 
6s.  to  8s. ; second  hoeing,  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  acre, 
no  beer.  Thatcher  2s.  Gd.  per  day,  with  board  at  farm- 
house, or  4s.  per  square  of  ten  feet,  as  before  stated, 
and  no  beer  or  board.  Grubbing  coppice  or  hedge- 
rows, when  (he  roots  nrenot  piled  into  cords,  l&d.  per 
statute  perch,  or  about  12/.  per  acre  ; when  the  roots 
are  corded  5s.  per  cord,  and  4rf.  per  perch  for  break- 
ing the  ground,  allowing  upon  these  prices  something 
extra  for  raising  old  moors,  or  the  roots  of  timber  trees, 
as  well  as  for  the  larger  stools  of  underwood  ; but  as  a 
difference  often  occurs  in  adjusting  this  allowance,  the 
most  common  usage  is  to  take  all  the  large  roots  up  by 
a particular  contract,  or  at  work  by  the  day. 

The  common  price  of  paring,  burning,  and  spread- 
ing the  ashes,  is  35s.  per  acre,  no  beer  ; trenching  two 
spit  deep,  when  the  labour  of  the  pick  or  mattock  is 
not  required,  8 d.  per  square  perch.  Rough  gripping 
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One  spit,  1 di  ; when  shovelled  out,  If d.  per  perch. 
Picking  or  gathering  stones,  6d.  per  load  of  four 
heaps ; the  diameter  of  the  bottoms  of  which  must 
measure  two  feet  six  inches,  that  being  the  length  of 
the  stick  upon  which  the  heap  is  raised,  and  carried 
so  high  as  the  stones  will  lie  ( i.  e.  forming  an  angle  of 
45°).  Washing  sheep,  3s.  per  100;  shearing  2s.  per 
score,  besides  beer  and  victuals. 

It  is  a practice  in  some  parts  of  the  county  to  engage 
as  many  rnonthmen  as  are  thought  equal  to  the  cart- 
ing of  the  corn,  without  disturbing  the  hands  that  are 
employed  in  cutting  it  down  by  the  acre.  Any  in'* 
terregnum  from  harvest  labour  after  the  men  come  up, 
is  employed  in  hoeing  turnips,  or  any  other  work  upon 
the  farm  (requiring  to  be  done),  and  for  which,  as  well 
‘ as  for  the  harvest  labours,  they  are  equally  engaged. 
These  men  generally  work  from  light  till  dark;  and 
sometimes  in  catching  weather,  and  when  the  corn  is 
dry,  several  hours  in  the  night:  their  wages  about  14s. 
per  week,  besides  board  and  lodging.  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  the 
rnonthmen  are  always  supposed  to  be  engaged  until  the 
harvest  is  in,  should  it  even  continue  for  six  weeks. 
The  month’s  wages  fluctuate  between  2/.  15s.  and  three 
guineas,  with  board  (and  lodging,  if  required),  and 
2s.  per  day  for  every  day  employed  in  harvest  work 
after  the  month  is  expired. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  a much  larger 
proportion  of  cottages  appeared  to  be  attached  to  farms 
in  the  Isle  of  W ight,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
county,  and  which  were  found  to  answer  a purpose 
equally  advantageous  to  the  cottager  and  the  farmer, 
and  that  the  appearance  of  these  cottages  contributed 
greatly  to  the  embellishment  of  the  country.  This  is 
a point  of  much  importance  in  rural  economy,  the 
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extension  of  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended 
to  the  landed  proprietors  of  tlie  kingdom,  particularly 
such  as  (fortunately)  may  be  equally  desirous  of  pro* 
moting  the  comforts  of  tire  poor,  as  that  of  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  their  estate*. 

The  price  of  animal  food  through  the  county  is  much 
influenced  by  the  London  markets.  Shambles  meat 
however  may  be  taken  on  a general  average  at  7<h 
per  pound ; pork  and  green  bacon  at  6d. ; pickled 
pork  about  6{d.  ; and  cored  bacon  from  Id.  to  8d.  pet 
pound ; potatoes  may  be  taken  at  20 d.  per  bushel  of751b-. 

The  animal  food  chiefly  consumed  in  farm-house* 
is  pickled  pork,  ami  some  cured  bacon  ; with  both  a 
considerable  portion  of  vegetables  are  dressed  and  served 
up.  The  universal  bread  corn  is  wheat,  which  is  used 
ns  well  among  the  peasantry  as  in  farm-houses,  and 
in  the  latter  with  the  broad  bran  and  coarse  pollard 
only  taken  out.  This  economy  prevails  among  thft 
peasantry  so  long  as  their  gleaning  grists  may  last ; but 
after  that  time,  and  that  they  resort  to  the  shops  and 
bakers  in  tire  neighbourhood  for  a supply,  a much 
finer  bread  is  always  Hsed  and  preferred  among  them.  M 
some  cases,  however, it  was  found  customary  tor  all  the 
employers  in  a parish  to  agree  in  supplying  (be  labour- 
ers with  wheat  at.  about  6s.  per  bushel,  ami  which  ha6 
been  carcl'ivHy  issued  to  the  respective  peasant  families 
in  the  following  proportions  -a  man,  his  wifi,  and  two 
children,  half  a buslwi  of  wheat  per  week  ; w here  there 
iwe  three  children,  two  pecks  and  an  half,  and  thus  in- 
creasing half  a peck  per  head  to  the  number  of  six 
children  5 the  parents  of  which  would  receive  weekly 
one  bushel  of  wheat  at  the  price  above  stated  : this  re- 
gulation extending  through  the  whole  tithing,  town- 
ship, or  parish,  the  poor’s-rates  become  propoi  I icnmbly 
diminished,  and  the  occupiers  are  reimbursed  accord- 
ing 
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tug  to  the  extent  of  eacli  farm  and  the  number  of  hands 
that  may  be  employed  upon  it;  and  which  arrange- 
ment must  bear  equally,  and  equally  remunerate  all,  pro- 
vided that  a tolerably  even  mixture  of  grass  and  tillage 
land  prevails  through  the  different  occupations,  and 
that  there  are  no  manufactures  established  among  them. 

The  average  price  of  grist,  grinding,  and  separating 
the  bran  and  pollard  from  the  household  flour,  may  be 
stated  through  the  county. — wheat  6 d.,  barley  id., 
and  oats  id.  per  bushel.  Barley  however  is  only 
ground  for  bog  food,  and  there  are  but  few  eats  shelled 
or  ground  into  meal  in  the  country. 

SECT.  IV. FUEL. 

Through  all  the  woodland  parts  of  this  county,  the 
peasantry  are  tolerably  well  supplied  with  fuel,  and 
which  is  obtained  by  a claim  they  exercise  pretty 
freely,  of  taking  what  is  called  snapzeoad,  that  is,  all 
the  fallen  branches,  and  such  as  they  can  snap  off  by 
hand,  or  break  down  with  a hook  fixed  in  the  end  of 
U long  pole : for  this  purpose  they  have  been  observed 
to  visit  most  of  the  demesnes,  and  private  as  well  as 
other  woodlands  through  the  county. 

When  this  resource  foils,  turf  pared  from  off  the 
heaths  and  commons  is  easily  obtained,  as  it  may  ge^ 
uerally  be  purchased  dry  for  about  6s.  p *r  thousand. 
These,  in  some  parts  of  t lie  county,  the  farmers  bring 
home  to  the  labourers,  for  so  much  of  the  ashes  as  the 
labourer  may  be  able  to  afford,  after  manuring  his  gar^ 
den,  potatee,  or  cabbage  patch. 

Peat  cut  and  dried,  affords  another  resource  for  fuel 
to  the  peasantry  of>  the  country.  This  usually  sells  af 
the  pits  for  9s.  a heaped  waggon-load,  and  which 
price  covers  allowance  for  beer,  and  the  assistance 
given  by  the  peat-men  in  loading  the  waggons. 
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A vast  quantify  of  furze  is  also  cut  from  off  the  heaths 
and  commons,  and  which,  like  peat  and  turf  to  the 
labouring  class,  cost  little  more  than  a few  days  of 
timely  and  appropriate  exertion  ; even  the  very  centre 
of  the  chalk  district  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  this 
advantage,  as  most  of  the  valleys  and  low  grounds  with 
which  that  country  is  intersected,  afford  a greater  or 
less  quantity  of  this  fuel.  Those  parishes  abutting 
upon  the  forests,  have  generally  a right  of  turbary  on 
such  wastes ; and  here,  as  before  observed,  it  is  com- 
mon for  the  farmers  to  bring  home  the  labourers’  fuel, 
but  without  any  positive  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  to  the  ashes  such  peat  or  turf  may  produce. 

Bavins  for  heating  the  oven,  and  making  a sudden 
but  transient  fire,  arc  purchased  in  the  woods  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county,, so  low  as  6s.  and  so  high  as 
lor.  per  hundred.  Faggot-wood  varies  also  from  12r. 
to  2 fir.  per  hundred : cord  or  billet-wood  fluctuates 
greatly  in  its  value  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  it 
being  sold  in  the  woods  from  15r.  to  30$.  per  cord. 
This  wood  is  however  generally  sold  by  the  fathom, 
particularly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  the 
price  of  which  varies  ns  well  from  situation  as  whether 
it  is  made  up  for  collier’s  use  or  market,  from  3s.  Gd , 
to  7s.  per  fathom. 

The  average  price  of  coal  at  the  sea  ports,  cannot  be 
well  taken  at  less  than  42s.  per  chaldron  ; at  the  wharfs 
and  coal-yards  along  the  different  canals,  it  will  fre- 
quently be  found  advanced  from  lSd.  to  20 d.  per 
bushel.  Eut  amidst  all  the  variety  of  fuel  in  use  through 
this  county,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  circum- 
stance in  the  general  management  of  it,  that  merits  far- 
ther notice,  or  would  be  deserving  of  imitation  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  , 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY : 

CIRCUMSTANCES  DEPENDENT  ON  LEGISLATIVE 
AUTHORITY. 


SECT.  I. — ROADS. 

IN  general,  good  jjsorac,  the  very  best  in  the  Ling- 
doni.  To  this  general  statement  some  exception  must 
be  made  to  parish  roads,  whether  in  the  woodlands  or 
the  more  open  parts  of  the  county.  In  the  former  situa- 
tion their  indifferent  slate  may  be  more  justly  ascribed 
to  their  narrowness,  and  being  oversliadcd  with  trees, 
than  to  any  want  of  good  and  sufficient  materials  to 
make  and  repair  them. 

In  the  chalk  district,  the  quarters  of  the  parish  roads 
are  found  so  very  high,  and  the  ruts  so  deep,  as  to  ren- 
der it  no  less  difficult  than  dangerous  for  loaded  car- 
riages to  turn  out  of  them.  These  quarters  being 
formed  of  ground  chalk  and  loam,  accumulate  by  de- 
grees, and  acquire  the  strength  and  resistance  of  a rock  ; 
in  no  instance  will  they  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  the 
wheels,  however  heavily  weighted,  or  powerfully  they 
may  be  drawn  aside.  The  carriage  therefore,  however  in- 
convenient, must  proceed  on  with  its  load,  until  a cross- 
road, or  some  accidental  break  in  the  quarters,  ad- 
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mils  the  team  or  ploasurable  carriage,  that  may  bs 
once  in  such  a track,  to  withdraw  out  of  it  with 
safety. 

The  public  or  turnpike  roads  are,  however,  no  where 
better  than  what  may  generally  be  met  with  in  Hamp- 
shire : materials  of  an  excellent  quality  are  to  be  had  in 
most  situations,  though  on  some  occasions,  if  it  were 
posible  to  give  to  the  round  pebbly  gravel,  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  a small  portion  of  chalk  or  loam  before  it  is 
applied,  a more  binding  quality,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
far  greater  advantages  would  be  derived  from  the  im- 
mediate use  of  it : the  roads  would  stand  better,  and 
upon  the  long  run  would  prove  less  expensive,  much 
lighter  of  draught  at  all  times,  and  far  more  du- 
rable. 

Nothing  can  possibly  exceed  the  goodness  of  the 
loads  through  the  New  Forest,  and  the  southern  parts 
■of  the  county.  It  is  no  less  true  than  strange,  to  say 
ithat  the  traveller  may  pass  from  Lymington  to  Christ- 
church, and  thence  to  Salisbury,  without  a turnpike, 
«nd  all  the  way  upon  parochial  roads,  which  may  vie 
for  goodness  with  the  best  turnpikes  in  tlie  kingdom, 
Neither  are  there  turnpikes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  yetthe 
convenience  of  travelling  through  that  highly  favoured 
spot,  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  any  part 
of  Britain.  These  advantages  and  conveniences  are  not 
less  owing  to  the  goodness  and  abundance  of  materials, 
than  to  the  attention  bestowed  on  tlrern  by  the  resident 
country  gentlemen,  and  the  respectable  tenantry  of  thf 
country,  by  the  enforcement  of  a regular,  timely,  and 
judicious  performance  of  the  statute  labour,  which,  ex- 
ecuted in  procuring  the  most  suitable  materials,  and 
applying  them  under  the  direction  of  the  judicious  way- 
, warden  upon  roads  properly  formed  (with  good  and 
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sufficient  sides  or  bulwarks  to  prevent  their  bulging 
out),  effects  every  thing  which  on  such  occasions  may 
be  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  places. 


SECT.  II. CAHALS. 

Out  of  the  three  distinct  lines  of  canal  which  origi- 
nate in  this  county,  there  are  two  that  terminate  in  the 
Southampton  river.  Besides  the  objects  of  improve- 
ment connected  with  these  canals,  the  Keunet  naviga- 
tion, leading  from  Newbury  to  Reading,  is  thought  to 
have  produced  considerable  advantages  to  the  north- 
western side  of  this  county. 

The  Basingstoke  Canal,  however  injurious-  to  many 
estates  through  which  it  passes,  and  fraught  as  it  may 
have  been  with  disappointment  to  many  of  the  iirst  ad- 
venturers, is  yet  regarded  as  a valuable  acquisition  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  county. 

The  Redbridge  and  Andover  Canal  affords  conside- 
rable advantage  to  the  interior  country,  by  bringing  to 
it  the  foreign  supplies  of  the  most  heavy  and  bulky  na- 
ture it  may  require,  and  facilitating  the  surplus  of  its 
agricultural  produce  to  market;  yet  along  tlie  valley  of 
the  Teste  many  inconveniences  were  witnessed  by  the 
penning  of  the  water,  to  the  injury  of  the  low  grounds 
through  which  the  canal  passes.  From  Redbridge 
there  is  a branch  of  this  canal  which  connects  immedi- 
ately with  Southampton  ; a collateral  branch  also  pro- 
ceeds up  the  valley  between  East  Dean,  Leskerly,  and 
East  Tytherly,  which  is  navigable  to  Alderbury  Com- 
mon, and  within  two  miles  of  Salisbury. 

The  Winchester  and  Southampton  Canal  is  perhaps 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  in  tlie  kingdom.  The  act  for 
constructing  this  canal  was  obtained  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  but  from  the  want  of  a suitable  trade 
upon  it,  however  advantageous  to  the  city  of  Win- 
chester and  the  surrounding  country,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  answered  the  expectations  of  the  first  adven- 
turers ; the  same,  indeed,  may  be  stated  of  the  Ando- 
ver Canal,  which  is  not  supposed  to  have  paid  one  shil- 
ling to  the  proprietors  since  its  first  establishment,  now 
about  nine  years  ago.  The  inconvenience  and  disap- 
pointments which  may  hereafter  be  expected  to  result 
from  similar  undertakings  in  different  parts  of  this 
united  empire,  may,  it  is  presumed,  be  much  dimi- 
nished by  .improvements  of  a similar  import  in^ 

Tram-roads,  or  Iron  Railways — But  of  which  (per- 
haps unfortunately)  there  are  not  any  at  present  in  the 
county. 


SECT.  III. — FAIRS. 

\ 

Thu  most  important  fair  in  this  county,  or  perhaps 
any  where  in  this  united  kingdom,  is  that  of  Wcy-hitl, 
near  Andover.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Gawler,  deprived 
the  Surveyor  of  procuring  a statement  of  the  business 
usually  transacted  at  this  fair,  which  begins  the  10th 
of  Oetober,  and  continues  the  five  following  days. 
The  number  of  sheep,  cows,  and  horses,  Of  tons  of  hops 
and  cheese',  bought  and  sold  during  the  continuance  of 
the  f'ir,  would  at  least  have  proved  a curious  if  not 
Useful  enquiry. 

< A number  of  gentlemen  have  lately  associated  for 
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the  purpose  of  exhibiting  five  tods  of  wool  each  (i.  e. 
140  lb.),  the  growth  of  their  respective  docks,  at  Mag- 
dalen fair,  near  Winchester,  and  which  is  held  the  2d 
of  August : this  has  excited  much  emulation  among 
the  wool  growers  of  the  county,  and  must  have  a ten- 
dency to  draw  the  wool  buyers  to  such  a meeting,  and 
whom  it  is  much  desired  would  be  more  frequent 
in  their  attendance  at  fairs  and  markets  than  they 
now  are. 


SECT.  IV. — MARKETS. 

Within  the  county,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
its  eastern  and  western  borders,  there  are  some  of  the 
best  com  and  cattle  markets  in  the  kingdom.  These 
places  generally  afford  opportunities  for  obtaining  the 
best  times  price  for  all  sort  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  assortments  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  in  all  the  variety  of  home  or  foreign  taste, 
for  domestic  consumption. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  in  conversation 
with  strangers,  much  confusion  will  sometimes  arise  on 
the  subject  of  the  acreablc  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  which  is  owing  to  the  vague  and  indefinite 
quantity  of  a seed  acre,  which  in  some  places  as  much 
exceeds,  as  in  others  it  falls  short  of  the  legal  standard. 
AH  corn,  however,  is  measured  by  the  Winchester 
bushel ; liquid  measure  is  much  the  same  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ; timber  is  universally  spoken  of 
by  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet ; wool  weight  is  always  by 
the  tod  of  2$  lb. 
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Political  Character  of  the  principal  Tows  in  this 
District , Seat , and  Circumstances  of  Manufac- 
tures and  Commerce , Fisheries , Agricultural  So- 
cieties, &tC. 

Kingsclere  derives  its  name  from  being  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Saxon  kings : it  is  situated  in  the 
woodland,  or  first  District  in  this  Survey,  and  on  the 
margin  of  the  chalk  hills,  which  extend  westwardly 
from  Tukesbury-hill,  in  Surrey,  by  Odiham,  through  tire 
Shirborns,  Burghclcre  and  Highclerc,  into  Berkshire. 
The  chapelries  of  Itchingswell  and  Sidmonton  arc  an- 
nexed to  the  church  of  Kingsclere.  Its  principal  trade 
is  in  the  malting  business,  which,  with  a number  of 
fat  calves  weekly  slaughtered,  arc  chiefly  destined  for 
the  London  market : it  has,  however,  a market  of  its 
own,  which  is  held  every  Thursday ; anil  has  two  fairs, 
the  one  on  the  7th  of  April,  the'olher  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober. Its  distance  from  the  metropolis  is  about  5(3 
miles.  A remarkably  fine  spring  rises  a little  above 
this  town,  which  supplies  the  mills  situate  on  its  banks, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  its  source.  Some  various 
ancient  and  curious  fortifications  of  both  Roman  and 
Danish  character,  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  chalk  downs 
south  of  the  town,  as  well  as  at  Silchester,  which  lies 
a few  miles  north-east  wardly  from  Kingsclere. 

Odiham  had  once  a royal  palace  and  castle,  which 
in  King  John’s  time  was  defended  15  days  by  only  13 
men  against  the  army  of  the  barons.  Here  David  King 
of  Scotland  was  kept  a prisoner.  This  town  is  the 
native  place  of  the  famous  grammarian  Lilly:  there 
arc  still  to  be  seen  several  vestiges  of  its  former  great- 
ness : Queen  Elizabeth’s  palace,  the  king’s  barns,  &c. 
exhibit  proofs  of  its  former  importance.  It  has  a 
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%eekly  market  that  is  held  on  the  Friday,  and  two 
faire,  one  on  the  7th  of  March,  lire  other  the  31st  of 
July:  it  manufactures  malt,  leather,  some  coarse  wool- 
lens, and  fine  linen ; and  is  situate  about  42  miles  from 
London.  In  this  District  there  is  also  a fair  held  at 
Black  water  the  8th  of  November;  two  at  F vers  ley, 
one  the  16th  May,  the  other  tire  18th  of  October ; at 
Hcckfield  also  there  is  a fair  held  on  Good  Friday. 

The  wet  hungry  loams  which  occasionally  pervade 
tiie  heaths  of  Bagshot,  Farnborough,  Cove,  and  Aider- 
shot,  being  very  retentive  of  water,  and  of  little  value 
In  thei-r  native  state,  are  to  a small  extent  converted 
usefully  by  dams,  which  are  raised  across  the  low 
places  and  hollows  of  such  wastes,  which  being  well 
puddled  through  the  centre  to  the  foundation,  afford 
good  and  sufficient  mounds  for  stopping  the  spring  and 
surface  waters ; and  thus  ponds  of  considerable  extent 
are  made,  and  so  far  as  tluy  go,  are  a profitable  ap- 
propriation of  such  wastes.  These  ponds  are  usually 
stocked  with  carp  and  tench,  and  if  the  bottom  of  the 
pond  proves  deep  and  muddy  (and  it  is  rarely  to  be 
found  otherwise),  five  acres  of  such  water  will  support 
1250  brace  of  carp  and  tench  with  their  increase,  until 
the  old  or  stock  arc  grown  for  market,  and  amount 
to  an  average  size  of  21b.  per  brace,  ami  consequently 
weigh  25001b.,  which  at  9tf.  per  pound,  the  price 
such  sort’aud  size  commonly  sell  to  the  trade  in  Lou- 
don, will  amount  to  93/.  15s.,  the  value  of  five  acres 
of  land  so  employed  for  three  years  ; besides  the 
stock  or  store  fish  so  bred  and  obtained  minced  to  their 
former  number  when  the  pond  is  again  filled,  and 
which  will  far  exceed  in  value  the  first  cost  and  trouble 
of  procuring  such  fish,  with  whatever  expense  may 
have  accrued  iu  drawing  the  ponds,  keeping  the  dam 
■ ■ and 
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and  sluices  in  repair.  The  value  of  merchantable  fish 
thus  annually  obtained  per  acre,  will  be  found  to 
amount  to  about  six  guineas,  and  admitting  that  one* 
third  only  of  this  sum  is  required  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  money  laid  out  in  forming  the  dam,  with  car- 
riage to  and  commission  in  London,  it  is  surely  an  ob- 
ject of  some  moment,  and  deserving  the  investigation 
now  bestowed  upon  it. 

An  Agricultural  Society  was  established  at  Odiham 
in  the  year  1783  ; but  of  late  years  the  objects  of  this 
institution  appear  to  have  been  little  atteuded  to.  The 
navigable  canal  from  Basingstoke  to  the  river  Wey, 
passes  near  this  town. 

The  area  of  this  District,  its  population,  parochial 
levies  and  disbursements,  and  friendly  societies  of  the 
respective  divisions,  towns,  parishes,  tilhbigs,  or  pre- 
cincts comprised  within  its  boundaries,  and  applicable 
to  the  remaining  enquiries  demanded  in  this  Chapter, 
will  be  found  in  the  following  Table : 


DISTRICT  i. 
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This  District,  which  contains  40  parishes,  towns, 
or  tithiugs,  being  divided  into  eight  rectangular 
figures,  and  their  contents  duly  cast  upon  Fadin’* 
large  six  sheet  map  of  the  county,  laid  down  by 
a scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch,  is  found  to  contain 
an  area  of  all  descriptions  of  land  of  103,944  acres, 
equal  to  102^  square  miles;  and  which  extent  of 
country,  from  the  sum  of  its  population,  it  appears 
to  carry  about  1 1 1-J-  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile  of 
6 inheres. 

ft  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  three  columns 
under  the  head  of  Occupation,  whence  this  information 
was  derived,  were  in  the  seven  cases  occurring  within 
this  District,  so  extremely  incorrect  as  to  preclude  their 
being  summed  up  in  the  table,,  and  carried  forward  to 
the  abstract. 

It  appears  that  the  sum  of  20s.  2d.  is  annually 
levied  per  head  on  the  amount  of  the  resident  popula- 
tion of  this  District  for  parochial  excuses,  and  that 
IGs.  Oil.  of  this  sum  is  exclusively  disbursed  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor : the  remaining  3s.  5d.  being  employed 
for  other  purposes,  church,  highway,  militia,  country 
rates,  &c. 

DISTRICT  II. 

The  towns  in  which  more  or  less  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures arc  carried  on,  and  lying  within  this  Dis- 
trict, are  as  follpw : 

4 ' 

Alton • — Situated  on  the  river  Wey,  and  in  a coun- 
try, the  natural  interest  of.  which  is  much  increased  by 
the  number  of  hop-grounds  that  surround  it.  Its  ma- 
nufactures are  various ; they  consist  of  plain  and  figured 
. barragons, 
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barragons,  ribbed  druggets,  and  serges  de  nesmes.  The 
white  yarn  trade  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent, 
and  likewise  an  increasing  manufacture  of  Valentia  ta- 
binets,  and  a variety  of  worsted  articles  dyed  in  their 
wool,  and  much  esteemed  for  their  superior  quality. 
Bombazines  for  women’s  mourning  are  also  manufac- 
tured here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  dyed  and 
dressed  in  London  : this  branch  may  be  considered  as 
stationary.  A manufacture  also  of  silk  and  worsted  tab* 
byreens,  chiefly  for  the  American  market,  is  now  re- 
viving, but  still  upon  a small  scale.  This  fabric  is 
usually  sent  to  Philadelphia,  where,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  much  worn  in 
summer  by  the  town  and  country  gentlemen.  The 
worsted  yarn  above-mentioned  is  spun  at  Alton,  and 
within  a range  of  ten  miles  round.  This  is  commonly 
Spun  in  skeins  480  yards  in  length,  of  a fineness  from 
thirty  to  fifty  skeins  in  the  pound,  and  cost  from  I5d. 
to  30 d.  per  pound,  affording  constant  employment  to 
all  the  female  peasantry  in  the  country,  when  not  other- 
wise engaged. 

In  the  house  of  industry  there  are  about  twenty  looms 
for  weaving  calicoes  of  about  three-fourths  of  a yard 
in  width,  and  running  from  16</.  to  18d.  per  yard, 
retail  price.  The  length  of  each  piece  is  28  yards,  and 
usually  weighs  about  8 lbs.  each.  The  labour  per- 
formed in  this  establishment  clears  the  clothing  of  from 
80  to  100  men,  women,  and  children,  and  supplies  a 
small  surplus,  which  is  applied  in  paying  the  interest 
of  the  capital  and  its  gradual  liquidation.  The  expense 
of  maintenance  in  the  house  per  head,  is  found  little 
short  of  what  is  required  for  the  support  of  the  out-door 
poor. 

A sack- 
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A sacking  manufactory,  and  a mill  for  spinning  cot- 
ton candle-wick,  are  also  established  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  both  on  so  very  small  a scale,  as  not  to  re- 
quire any  farther  notice  in  this  place.  There  are  two 
fairs  held  at  Alton,  the  one  on  the  Saturday  preceding 
the  1st  of  May,  the  other  on  the  29ih  of  September. 
It  has  a market  every  Saturday,  but  the  sale  of  corn, 
which  is  by  sample,  seldom  comes  on  till  towards 
evening  : its  distance  is  about  fifty  miles  from  London. 

I i 1 , ' 

Alresford — Has  only  a small  manufacture  of  lin- 
seys,  but  even  this  is  scarcely  worth  notice.  Part  of  a 
Roman  highway  leading  from  this  place  to  Alton, 
forms  the  mill-dam,  hereafter  to  lie  further  noticed. 
The  pond  thus  formed  appears  to  have  been  much 
larger  formerly  than  it  is  at  present ; it  is  stated  to  havo 
Extended  from  the  present  mill-dam  (over  which  the 
road  leads  from  Old  to  New  Alregford)  to  a palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  then  standing  at  Bishop 
Sutton. 

A navigation  formerly  existed  between  this  place  and 
Winchester,  at  whicli  titnethe  trade  of  Alregford,  then 
a large  and  populous  town,  was  much  benefited  by  it. 
This  navigation  for  a great  length  of  time  has  reached 
no  higher  than  Winchester;  a plan,  however,  has  lately 
been  agitated,  of  joining  the  Basingstoke  Canal  with  the 
Winchester  navigation  by  a communication  through 
this  place. 

New  Alresford  is  governed  by  a bailiff  and-  eight 
burgesses;  and  formerly  sent  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment, but  the  charter  of  the  town  is  now  said  to  be 
lost.  It  has  three  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year  : Holy 
Thursday,  the  30th  of  July,  and  the  15th  of  October  s 
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its  market  is  on  Thursday ; and  its  distance  from  Lon* 
don  about  sixty  miles. 

Basingstoke — Is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about 
47  miles  from  London.  Its  manufactures  chiefly  con* 
sistofmalt  and  leather:  a manufactory  for  druggets 
and  shalloons  was  formerly  carried  on  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood,  but  which  of  late  years  is  stated  to  have 
gone  very  much  to  decay.  This  is  a town  corporate, 
consisting  of  a high  steward,  mayor,  recorder,  seven 
aldermen,  seven  burgesses,  and  two  serjeants  at  mace. 
The  canal  lately  finished  from  hence  to  the  river  Wey, 
opens  a water  communication  with  London,  and  what* 
ever  may  have  been  the  issue  of  the  expectations  formed 
by  the  first  adventurers  in  this  undertaking,  certain  it 
is,  that  the  navigation  has  already  proved  of  conside* 
rable  advantage  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  as  well 
as  all  the  country  within  reach  of  those  conveniences 
it  so  eminently  affords. 

Upon  tht;  downs  near  this  town  a bloody  battle 
was  fought  in  781,  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons. 
Old  Basing  is  celebrated  for  its  fortress,  which  iii 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars  belonged  to  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  ancestor  to  the  late  Duke  of  Boltou.  It 
was  garrisoned  by  a resolute  band  of  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  the  Marquis,  which  greatly  restrained  the 
depredations  of  the  Parliament  party  on  the  high  roads. 

It  was  taken,  and  the  brave  Marquis  in  it,  by  Crom-  , 
well,  who  in  revenge  put  almost  all  the  garrison  to  the 
sword,  and  burnt  the  noble  fabric  to  the  ground. 

Overton. ~ There  is  a silk-mill  of  considerable  mag*, 
nitude  at  this  place ; it  is  worked  by  water,  and  affords 
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constant  employment  far  a great  number  of  women 
and  children.  The  steady  and  uniform  motion  pro- 
duced by  a water  power,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
turning  and  winding  the  fine  tender  threads  of  silk  im- 
ported from  the  Levant  and  East  Indies.  This  branch 
of  preparing  the  silk  for  manufacture,  is  not  car- 
ried on  to  the  extent  formerly,  and  of  which  the  mill 
and  machinery  are  capable,  but  which  is  expected  to 
be  resumed  on  the  termination  of  the  war. 

In  this  part  of  the  county  the  young  female  peasantry 
seem  much  employed  in  the  brading  or  platting  straw 
for  hats  and  bonnets.  This  they  perform  with  much 
facility  and  neatness,  and  in  every  respect  equal  to  the 
celebrated  manufacturers  of  these  articles  at  Dunstable. 

The  paper-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Overton, 
are  of  high  importance  iu  a national  point  of  view,  par- 
ticularly that  which  is  employed  in  making  paper  for 
the  notes  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  This  mill  formerly  employed  only  one  of  its 
vats  three  months  in  the  year;  at  present  there  are  two 
vats  constantly  employed  the  year  round.  There  are 
t wo  paper-mills  belonging  to  the  same  proprietors  on 
Ibis  stream  ( i.  e.  Teste  or  Anton  river) : these  afford 
eight  vats  for  the  manufacturing  of  paper,  from  the 
site  and  quality  of  bank-note  to  that  of  royal  atlas. 
These  require  the  constant  attendance  of  about  sixty 
men  and  women  throughout  the  year.  The  average 
earnings  of  the  men  arc  stated  at  about  22* . per  week ; 
that  of  the  women  at  day-work  Id.,  but  when  employed 
by  the  piece  (and  which  is  the  more  usual  practice), 
from  9d.  to  lOd.  per  day.  There  is  generally  one  ap- 
prentice, son  to  one  of  the  established'  workmen,  at- 
tached to  each  vat,  and  these  are  all  the  apprentices 
allowed.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  but  the  work- 
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men  at  these  mills  keep  holiday  all  the  red  letter  days* 
and  for  which  they  are  paid  their  ordinary  day-work 
hire.  There  arc  four  fairs  held  at  Overton  in  the  course 
of  the  year  : May  4th,  Whit-Monday,  July  18th,  and 
October  22d : the  market  day  is  Monday.  It  is  dis- 
tant about  twenty-six  miles  from  London. 

Whitchurch— Is  a borough  by  prescription, and  first 
sent  members  to  parliament  the  27th  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Properly  speaking,  here  is  no  corporation, 
though  a titular  mayor  is  annually  chosen  at  the  court 
lcel  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester,  and  who 
are  lords  of  the  manor  : it  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  right  of  election  is  confined 
to  freeholders  of  certain  lands  and  tenements  within  the 
borough,  in  right  of  themselves  or  their  wives,  and 
which  have  not  been  divided  or  increased  since  the  act 
of  the  7th  and  8th  of  King  William.  The  returning 
officer  is  the  titular  mayor. 

i The  former  manufactures  of  this  borough,  which  con- 
sisted of  shalloons,  serges,  &c.  are  stated  to  have  been 
much  affected  by  the  war,  but  which,  like  roost  of  the 
other  manufactures  of  the  county,  are  expected  to  re- 
vive again  on  the  return  of  peace.  This  place  has 
four  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year,  viz.  April  23d, 
June  17th,  July  7th,  and  October  19th  : it  has  a 
market  every  Friday,  and  is  distant  about  58  miles 
from  London. 

Andover  (i.  e.  over  the  river  Ande). — This  place  was 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  who  had  encampments 
upon  Quarley  and  Bre  Hill.  It  was  called  by  the 
Saxons,  Andeafaran,  and  afterwards  became  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Elhejred.  . . i 
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• The  corporation  of  this  town  assumed  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  electors,  and  which  obtained  the  sanction 
of  a resolution  of  the  House  of  Commous  1st  April, 
1609,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  28th  January, 
1702.  This  corporation  received  ks  first  charter  from 
King  John,  but  was  last  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza* 
beth  : it  consists  of  twenty-two  capital  burgesses,  from 
amongst  whom  a bailiff  and  two  other  magistrates  are 
annually  chosen,  and  twelve  assistant  burgesses  ; they 
have  also  a high  steward,  recorder,  and  town  clerk. 
This  borough  sent  burgesses  to  all  the  parliaments  of 
Edward  the  First,  and  also  the  first  of  Edward  the 
Second:  these  ceased  sending  until  the  27th  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  right  of  election  is  in  the  bailiff  and  the 
above  selected  number  (twenty-four)  of  the  burgesses 
only  : returning  otficcr  the  bailiff. 

The  manufacture  of  malt  in  this  town  is  conside- 
rable, but  its  former  staple  of  shalloons  is  represented 
as  much  on  the  decay.  The  female  peasantry  in  the 
surrounding  country  appear  to  be  very  much  employed 
in  spinning  yarn  and  worsted  for  the  manufactures  at 
Salisbury.  A canal  passes  from  this  place  through 
Stockbridge  and  Rumsey  to  Southampton.  A junction 
has  been  proposed  between  this  canal  and  the  naviga- 
tion at  Basingstoke,  and  which,  conducted  through  the 
Teste  and  Anton  vallies,  would  appear  a less  arduons 
undertaking  than  the  communication  before  mentioned 
between  the  Wey  and  the  lichen  rivers.  The  fairs  held 
at  this  town  are  on  Midlent  Friday  and  Saturday,  May 
the  ISth  and  November  17th  and  18th:  its  market 
day  is  Saturday,  and  is  distant  from  London  about  65 
miles. 

Stodbridge. — This  borough  has  been  long  famous 
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for  wheelwrights  and  carpenters.  It  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  having  first  sent,  the  first  of  Queen 
.Elizabeth  : being  a borongh  by  prescription,  it  has  no 
corporation,  but  is  governed  by  a titular  bailiff,  the 
returning  officers,  qonstaWe,  and  serjeant  at  mace..  The 
right  of  election  is  in  the  resident  housekeepers  paying 
scot  and  lot,  and  amounting  to  about  60.  it  has  three 
fairs,  one  on  Holy  Thursday,  another  on  the  10th  of 
July,  and  one  other  on  the  Inst  Thursday  in  October  : 
its  market  day  is  Thursday.  Distant  66  miles  from 
London. 

Broughton. — This  is  a small  market  town,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  particularly  requiring  notice,  than 
that  it  has  a weekly  market,  and  a fair  the  first  Monday 
in  July. 

Winchester.— This  city  is  distant  from  London  by 
Basingstoke  62  miles  three  furlongs,  and  by  Farnbam 
65  miles  two  furlongs.  It  is  of  great  antiquity;  is 
situate  on  the  river  Itchcn,  and  called  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  Caer  Gwent ; by  the  Romans  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Ventam  Belgaram,  and  in  it  was  manu- 
factured cloth  for  the  Homan  emperor  and  army,  as 
•Iso  sail-cloth,  and  household  linen. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  though  pillaged  more 
than  once,  it  was  a royal  city,  and  the  residence  of 
several  kings  : here  a monastery  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Britain, 
in  the  year  189 ; but  which  was  destroyed  in  the  perse- 
cution under  DiocUsian  about  the  year  266 ; and  re- 
built by  Diodatus  the  abbot,  in  honour  of  St.  Amphi- 
bolous, About  the  year  300,  Cerdic,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  drove  away  the  monks,  and  converted  the 
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church  into  a pagan  temple.  Etlielstan  granted  the 
city  the  privilege  of  six  mints. 

The  church  was  originally  founded  by  Kingegulfe, 
one  of  the  kings  of  the  Mercians,  whose  son  in  the 
year  663,  translated  the  see  of  Dorchester  to  the  mo* 
nastery  said  to  be  founded  by  Lucius  ; and  although 
the  diocese  of  Shirborn  was  afterwards  taken  out  of  it 
by  King  Ina,  yet  it  became  so  rich,  that  when  Edward 
III.  offered  to  promote  his  favourite  Edendon,  who 
was  then  bishop,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  refused  it, 
saying,  “ Though'  Canterbury  was  the  highest  rack, 
Winchester  was  the  better  manger.”  In  this  reign 
William  of  Wickham,  whilst  he  was  bishop,  obtained 
some  privileges  and  immunities  for  the  see,  such  as 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  should  be  Chancellor  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Prelate  of  the  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

The  deanery  is  a handsome  building,  with  large  gar- 
dens, but  subject  to  be  overflowed  by  the  river  Itcfaen, 
which  runs  through  the  middle  Of  them. 

Near  the  Bishop’s  palace  is  the  College  of  St.  Mary, 
commonly  called  Winchester  College:  it  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  that  munificent  prelate  and  able  mi- 
nister, William  of  Wickham,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest 
foundations  for  grammar  learning  ever  established  by 
any  subject  in  Europe.  The  building,  which  is  of 
stone,  was  begun  in  1387,  and  completed  in  1393. 
The  foundation  consists  of  a warden,  ten  fellows,  three 
chaplains,  three  clerks,  a schoolmaster,  usher,  organist, 
Sixteen  choristers,  and  seventy  scholars.  The  college 
consists  of  two  courts,  and  in  the  centre  is  a noble 
Gothic  chapel,  near  to  which  are  the  schools  with 
handsome  cloisters,  and  behind  that  a large  piece  of 
ground  where  tl^o  scholars  play.  When  in  the  hall 
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yhepe  they  dine,  the  scholars  wear  black  gowns,  but 
when  they  attend  divine  service  in  the  ebapei,  they  ar§ 
dressed  in  white  surplices.  All  the  scholars  have 
access  to  the  library,  under  the  permission  of  the  master 
or  usher  ; after  a certain  number  of  years  they  are  sent 
to  finish  their  studies  in  New  College,  Oxford,  also 
built  by  him. 

The  present  cathedral  was  begun  in  the  i Itlt  century 
by  Bishop  Wakclyn,  who  bnilt  the  town,  choir,  tran- 
sccpts,  and  probably  the  west  end ; Bishop  Fdendou 
undertook  to  repair  the  nave,  but  Bishop  Wickham 
entirely  rebuilt  it  in  1394.  To  the  great  honour  of 
William  of  Wickham,  there  is  to  be  added  the  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  which  with  tlie  truly  noble  foun- 
dation before- mentioned,  will  remain  everlasting  monu- 
ments of  his  piety  and  munificence. 

To  the  eight  parochial  churches  which  are  contained 
within  the  city  of  Winchester,  is  to  be  added  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s, at  Hyde.  On  the  north  side  of  the  cathe- 
dral, is  a college  founded  by  Bisbop  Morley  in  1672, 
for  ten  clergymen’s  widows.  Christ’s  Hospital,  com- 
monly called  the  Blue  Arms,  west  of  the  cathedral, 
was  founded  in  1706  by  Peter  Simonds.  Her*  are  also 
a variety  of  private  charities,  and  three  charity  schools. 

King  John  resided  much  in  this  city,  and  his  son 
Henry  111,  was  born  here,  as  were  also  Arthur,  eldest 
son  of  Henry  VII.,  and  William  Duke  of  Saxony, 
from  whom  the  present  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain 
descended.  Henry  the  Fourth  was  married  here,  as 
was  Queen  Mary  to  Philip  King  of  Spain.  In  the 
year  1112,  the  king’s  palace  and  a great  part  of  the 
city  were  destroyed  by  fire,  which,  with  the  plague 
that  has  twice  visited  this  city,  are  commemorated  by 
inscriptions  on  an  obelisk  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
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About  the  year  1215,  the  river  Itchen  was  brought 
into  a regular  channel,  and  made  navigable  by  God- 
frey De  Lacy,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  1759,  a pub- 
lic infirmary  was  erected.  A new  county  jail  was 
built  in  1788,  on  Mr.  Howard’s  plan,  in  the  prison 
court  is  a neat  chapel.  The  county  bridewell  was  built 
in  1785  : here  is  also  a city  bridewell ; and  a new  theatre 
was  built  in  1785  also.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark, 
that  theatrical  representations  were  first  introduced  into 
England  by  Geoffery,  prior  of  St.  Swithin’s,  W inches- 
ter,  in  the  year  1556. 

Under  the  Romans,  Winchester  increased,  and  be- 
came the  depository  of  the  public  records ; it  suffered 
considerably  in  the  wars  between  Stephen  and  the  Em- 
press Matilda  : the  latter  being  besieged  i»  the  castle  by 
the  former,  to  escape  being  taken,  was  carried  out  in  a 
coffin.  This  castle  is,  by  tradition,  ascribed  to  King 
Arthur,  and  wher<5  it  is  said  the  Saxon  Kings  kept 
their  court.  Here  William  the  Second,  surnamed 
Rufus,  was  crowned.  In  the  civil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  was  taken  from  Charles  the  First 
by  Sir  William  Waller,  and  was  afterwards  demo- 
lished, except  the  old  hall,  a magnificent  building, 
in  which  the  assizes  are  held.  In  this  hall  also  hangs 
what  is  called  Arthur’s  round  table,  with  the  names  of 
the  knights  upon  it.  On  the  scite  of  the  old  castle  a 
royal  palace  was  begun , March  23,  1680,  in  the  dig- 
ging for  which  they  found  a pavement  of  bricks,  and 
coins  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  principal  floor  is 
a noble  range  of  apartments  20  feet  high.  It  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a war  prison,  and  contains  no  less  than 
160  rooms,  capable  of  affording  comfortable  accommo- 
dation to  5000  prisoners  of  war. 

Winchester  appears  to  have  been  the  first  place  in 
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the  kingdom  incorporated  by  a free  charter : it  is  go- 
verned by  a mayor,  high  steward,  aldermen,  and  re- 
corder, and  sends  two  members  to  Pari  lament,  chosen  by 
the  corporation  and  free  burgesses : the  number  of  voters 
are  about  140,  and  the  returning  officer  is  the  mayor. 

A number  of  parishes  are  consolidated  under  Gil- 
bert’s Act,  and  have  established  a work-house  at  Win- 
chester. This  institution  is  by  some  objected  to,  on 
account  of  the  unwillingness  manifested  by  the  parents 
in  parting  with  their  children,  who,  it  seems,  are 
chiefly  instructed  in  winding  silk  and  in  preparing 
hemp  and  ftsix,  for  the  manufacture  of  canvas  carried 
On  in  this  city.  It  js  urged,  that  children  thus  in- 
structed, can  be  but  little  qualified  for  the  more  hardy 
avocations  of  Oho  field,  and  which  often  prevents  parents 
applying  to  parish-officers  for  relief,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  such  application  would  subject  their  chil- 
dren to  be  rotnovod  from  them  ; the  dread  of  which  oc- 
casions much  distress  and  hardship  to  be  endured  in 
many  peasant  families,  rather  than  consent  to  an  alter- 
native so  extremely  painful  to  them.  How  far  these 
complaints,  which  have  been  patiently  listened  to  by 
the  Surveyor,  arc  justly  founded,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  say  ; but  if  it  is  true,  that  parents  are  thus 
compelled  to  surrender  their  children  to  thk  pursuit  of 
an  employment  they  consider  as  unhealthy  or  unwor- 
thy of  them,  it  is  surely  an  exorcise  of  power,  which 
■either  the  constitution  or  existing  laws  of  this  coun- 
try will  seem  to  authorize. 

Although  the  sacking  and  canvas  manufacture  ar-e 
carried  on  to  some  extent  at  W inebester,  yet  the  great 
drift  of  manufacturing  exertion  in  that  city,  i6  made  in 
preparing  the  raw  material,  and  working  in  the  mak- 
ing of  light  fabrics  of  silk.  This  material  is  imported 
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In  its  raw  state  from  Bengal  or  Italy,  and  where  it  is 
wound  from  the  cocons  into  the  threads  imported. 
In  this  operation,  it  is  conceived  that  a certain  propor- 
tion of  sise  or  glutin  is  dissolved  in  the  water  out  of 
which  the  cocons  are  wound,  and  which  it  is  found 
necessary  to  discharge  before  dyeing,  by  boiling  it 
in  soap  and  water,  and  which  generally  reduces  the 
silk  from  its  imported  to  its  pure  state  about  25  per 
cent.  ; the  duty  being  paid  upon  the  imported  quan- 
tity, viz.  Bengal  7s.  and  Turkish  or  Italian  l Is. 
per  pound.  To  remedy  which,  and  in  some  measure  to 
guard  against  a precarious  supply  in  future,  would  it 
not  be  advisable  to  attempt  the  culture  of  the  white 
mulberry  in  every  part  of  the  European  dominions  of 
this  empire,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable 
to  the  purpose,  and  for  doing  which  we  have  many 
notable  examples  before  us,  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  and  where  the  winter 
climate  generally  is  infinitely  more  severe  than  any 
thing  ever  experienced  in  the  southern  parts  of  this 
kingdom  ? 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  preparing  and 
winding  silk  by  one  house  only,  in  Winchester,  is 
about  300.  The  weaving  is  also  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent ; but  whether  in  the  throwing  or  weav- 
ing departments  of  the  business,  the  children  employed 
appear  equally,  as  to  health,  contented,  and  as  happy 
as  those  in  the  occupations  of  rural  life.  The  gen- 
. tlemen  principally  engaged  in  this  business  carry  it 
on  with  considerable  spirit:  the  velvets  appear  well 
finished ; and  the  lighter  kinds  of  silks,  of  which  there  are 
large  quantities  made  for  the  use  of  the  umbrella  manu- 
facture, are  equally  well  finished  and  in  great  demand. 
The  manufacturers  however  make  lamentable  com- 
plaints, 
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plaints,  as  well  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  the  Levant 
silk,  as  of  the  very  high  duty  imposed  upon  its  im- 
port. 

The  fairs  held  annually  in  this  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, are  on  the  first  Monday  in  Lent;  Magdalen- 
hill  fair,  August  2,  and  another  fair  on  the  24th  of 
October : its  market  days  are  on  W ednesday  and  Sa- 
turday. 

The  area  of  this  District,  its  population,  parochial 
levies,  and  disbursements,  and  the  friendly  societies  of 
the  respective  divisions,  towns,  parishes,  tithings,  or 
precincts,  comprised  within  its  boundaries,  and  applica- 
ble to  the  remaining  enquiries  demanded  in  the  Chap- 
ter, are  stated  in  the  following  Table, 
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iverseers  remark,  “1  hat  this  parish  pa-  jn  COnscqucocc,  the  poor’s-rate  is  not  so  high 
it  otherwise  would  be.  ’ * ' * 

ding  Nurstead  and  Weston, 
joor  are  maintained  under  contract,  at  mm™, 

ivcraeers  make  the  following  remarks : ^ ^ of  iand>  and  js  c,liefly  occupied  by 
o!ve  farmers.  I he  inhabitants,  mostly  use  The  old  H„d  infinn  arc  Sieved  at  their 
e "°'Zo  C liaVe  “;they  spin  for  different  manufacturers.  In  t!-.e 

' ? panSu  K>"frS  success  of  it,  they  gave  the  children  the  whole 

“ Td  80  u ~ the  BHp  and  amounts  to  about  GOt.  per  aim.  Hut  it  is 
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u At  the  melt  rent. 
g At  the  rack  rental. 
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Petersfield. — This  town  is  situated  at  the  upper  end 
of  a valley,  formed  by  chalk  downs,  and  the  heaths  of 
Woolmer  forest  and  its  appendages ; a small  branch  of 
the  river  Loddon  heads  up  to,  and  a little  above  the 
town.  This  borough  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza* 
both,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  commonality: 
it  first  sent  members  to  parliament  the  35th  of  Edward 
I.  but  ceased  until  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  and  now 
continues  to  send  two  members,  the  right  of  whose 
election  is  with  freeholders  of  lands  or  ancient  dwelling- 
houses,  or  shambles  built  upon  ancient  foundations 
within  the  said  borough  : number  of  voters  154  ; re- 
turning officer,  the  mayor. 

This  is  a very  considerable  thoroughfare  from  Lon- 
don to  Portsmouth,  but  unless  in  the  articles  of  mat- 
ting, brewing,  and  turnery,  there  was  not  understoodto 
be  much  trade  or  manufacture  carried  on.  There  are 
two  fairs  kept  in  this  town,  one  on  the  10th  of  July, 
the  other  the  11th  of  December  : its  weekly  market  is 
held  on  the  Saturday,  and  is  distant  about  54  miles 
from  London. 

The  parishes  of  Headley,  Kingsley,  and  Brain- 
shot,  are  incorporated  in  a house  of  industry,  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  their  poor ; an  arrange- 
ment that  is  much  objected  to,  on  account  of  this 
institution  being  far  more  expensive  to  the  associated 
parishes  in  that  house  than  they  would  have  been  out 
of  it. 

The  area  of  this  District,  its  population,  parochial 
levies  and  disbursements,  and  the  friendly  societies 

of 
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of  the  respective  divisions,  towns,  parishes,  tithings, 
or  precincts,  comprised  within  its  boundaries,  and 
applicable  to  the  remaining  enquiries  demanded  in 
this  Chapter,  are  stated  in  the  following  Table. 


DISTRICT 
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This  District  divided  five  rectangular  figures,  and 
their  contents  summed  up,  is  found  to  cover  an  extent 
of  49,525  acres,  including,  with  other  waste  lands,  the 
forests  of  Alice  Holt  and  Woolmer  forests,  and  where 
• the  crown  lands  amount  to  8694  acres.  The  gross 
area  equals  77T45-  square  miles,  and  which,  from  the 
sum  of  its  population,  appears  to  carry  89-&  souls  to 
each  square  mile.  There  beiog  four  out  of  the  eigh- 
teen parishes  and  tithings  composing  this  District 
which  are  inaccurately  returned  in  the  columns  of  Oc* 
cupatious,  precludes  these  columns  from  being  summed 
up,  and  their  amount  carried  forward  to  the  general 
abstract. 

The  sum  annually  levied  per  head  for  parochial 
uses  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  population  of  this 
District,  is  2Gb.  94.,  of  this  sum  there  is  17s.  44.  ex- 
clusively applied  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  the  remaining  3s.  64.  raised  per  head  per  an- 
num is  applied  for  such  other  parochial  uses  as  have 
beat  before  noticed. 


district  IV. 

JRumsej/.—'1 This  town  is  divided  into  two  parishes, 
txtre  and  infra,  between  which  there  is  only  one 
church,  and  which  still  remains  a fine  specimen  of 
Saxon  architecture— built  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and 
arched  with  stone.  There  is  now  growing  on  the  top 
of  the  church  an  apple  tree,  which  often  produces  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruit,  vis.  red  streaks  and  golden  pip- 
pins. This  is  a town  corporate,  governed  by  a 
mayor,  recorder,  six  aldermen,  and  twelve  capital  bur- 
gesses. 

Its  principal  manufactures  are  in  sacks  and  sacking, 
paper,  malt,  beer;  of  the  latter  vast  quantities  are 
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made,  and  held  in  high  request  for  a great  distaned 
through  the  county.  The  manufacture  of  shalloons* 
which  formerly  flourished  to  a great  extent  in  this 
town,  is  so  far  gone  to  decay,  that  20  looms  are  now 
difficult  to  be  found  where  there  were  formerly  200j  41 

There  are  three  fairs  held  here  in  the  course  of  the 
year:  one  on  Easter  Monday,  another  August  the  26th, 
and  the  last  oh  the  8th  of  November : its  weekly  mar* 
ket  is  held  on  the  Saturday  ; and  is  situate  at  the  disJ 
tancc  of  about  77  miles  from  London. 

I 

Fordingbridge — Is  a small  market  town,  situate  on 
the  river  Avon,  and  stated  to  have  been  much  larger 
formerly  than  it  is  at  present,  having  frequently  suf- 
fered by  fire.  This  town  is  not  incorporated,  but  is 
governed  by  a constable  annually  chosen  at  the  court 
leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  principal  manufacture  at  present,  and  for  many 
years  past  carried  ou  in  this  town,  is  the  striped  bed 
ticking.  The  chain  or  warp  of  this  fabric  is  spun  and 
bleached  at  home ; the  abb,  or  shoot,  is  imported  from 
the  Continent  in  its  brown  state,  and  is  bleached  alto- 
gether in  the  meadows  lying  along  the  river  and  adja- 
cent to  the  town.  .The  blue  colour  is  given  to  the  yam 
in  its  unbleached  state;  and  this  forms  alternate  stripes 
of  blue  and  white  in  the  warp,  which  is  about  75  yards 
in  length,  and  contains  from  2000  to  3000  threads : tho 
shoot  is  all  white,  and  when  finished  from  the  loom 
the  web  will  measure  about  70  yards,  weigh  from  40  lb. 
to  501b.,  and  sell  to  the  wholesale  dealers  in  London 
from  20 d.  to  3j.  6d.  per  yard.  This  manufacture  has 
flourished  in  this  town  for  a long  period  of  time,  but 
its  principal  increase  has  come  on  within  the  last  50 
years,  and  notwithstanding  the  war,  there  does  not 
< appear 
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.appear  to  be  any  material  abatement  in  the  demand  or 
orders  for  this  article.  The  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  spinning,  bleaching,  weaving,  dressing,  &c. 
are  estimated  at  about  two-lhirds  of  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants. 

A factory  has  also  been  lately  established  about  a 
mile  above  the  town,  for  spinning  woollen  and  cotton 
yarn,  and  which  seems  to  be  carrying  on  with  consi- 
derable spirit.  The  machinery  of  this  factory  is  driven 
by  water  taken  up  by  an  eddit  from  the  Avon  river. 
The  establishment  affords  great  prospect  of  success,  as 
well  as  the  means  of  employing  a number  of  women 
and  children  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  one  fair 
held  at  this  town  annually,  on  the  9tli  of  September ; 
its  weekly  market  is  on  the  Saturday.  It  lies  at  the 
distance  of  about  90  miles  from  the  metropolis. 

Ringuood — Is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Avon.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  a place  of 
much  eminence,  and  at  present  commands  one  of  the 
best  weekly  corn  markets  in  the  county,  which  is 
held  on  the  Wednesday  : it  has  also  two  fairs,  one  on 
the  10th  July,  the  other  on  the  11th  of  December.  It 
carries  on  a manufacture  to  some  considerable  extent 
in  knit  worsted  stockings,  and  has  been  long  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  beer,  large  quantities  of  which 
are  transported  through  tile  surrounding  country,  and 
conveyed  by  water  to  Christchurch,  whence  it  is  ship- 
ped coastwise  to  Portsmouth,  Poole,  or  wherever  there 
may  be  a suitable  market  for  it.  There  is  also  a tole- 
rable trade  here  for  leather,  druggets,  some  red  ticks,  * 
and  narrow  cloths. 

Near  this  town  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  taken  by 
. hants. J e e one 
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one  Perkins,  ns  he  lay  hid  in  a ditch  covered  with  fern, 
July  1685,  after  he  had  been  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor. 

Christchurch. — The  ancient  name  of  this  town  was 
Tweenambournc,  from  its  being  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Avon  and  Stour  rivers,  its  present  name 
is  from  a collegiate  church  built  in  the  time  of  the 
West  Saxons,  first  called  Trinity,  afterwards  Christ- 
church, and  in  which  there  aTe  still  to  be  seen  nume- 
rous remains  of  sepulchral  monuments  of  great  anti- 
quity anti  beauty. 

The  river  Avon,  which  here  falls  into  the  sea,  was  • 
made  navigable  in  1680.  This  town  is  famous  for  a 
salmon  fishery*,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  first  place  in 
England  for  knit  silk  stockings.  The  knitting  of 
worsted  hose  is  also  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent, 
as  is  also  a watch-chain  manufactory,  which  enables 
the  poor  in  this  place,  as  well  ns  in  many  of  the  adja- 
cent villages,  where  it  is  also  carried  on  with  much  spi- 
■rit,  to  earn  a very  comfortable  subsistence.  A straw 
bat  manufactory  contributes  also  very  essentially  to  the 
same  end. 

This  port  lying  within  that  of  Southampton,  the 
state  of  its  shipping  interest  and  exterior  commerce 
must  necessarily,  with  that  of  Lyraington,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  account  of  the  port  of  Southampton  go- 
-nerally. 

Christchurch  had  once  a strong  castle ; and  first  seat 
-members  to  parliament  the  iSth  of  Elizabeth  ; for 
although  it  wgs  summoned  for  this  purpose  the  55th  of 


• VW«  Mr.  Rcp«rt. 

- ‘ Edward 
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lid  ward  (he  First,  and  the  3d  of  Edward  the  Second, 
the  bailiff  made  no  return  to  either  precept. 

The  right  of  election  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
vested  in  the  inhabitant  housekeepers  pf  this  borough, 
but  at  present  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  corporation 
exclusively,  and  which  consists  of  a mayor,  recorder, 
alderman,  bailiffs,  and  common  council,  making  the 
number  of  voters  twenty-four,  and  the  returning  officer 
the  mayor. 

An  Agricultural  Society  has  been  established  at  Christ* 
church  since  1795  ; its  aim  is  to  promote  industry  and 
emulation  among  the  rural  inhabitants,  generally  to 
further  every  thing  that  may  lead  to  the  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  consequently 
to  the  pubiic  good.  .• 

rls pleasantly  situated  on  0 creek  called' 
BoUJre-water,  which  discharges  info  the  sound  that 
divides  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the  more  northern  partf: 
of  the  county.  This  port  formerly  possessed  an  harbour 
for  ships  of  some  considerable  burthen,  but  the  impro- 
vident measure  of  cutting  off  the  ascent  of  the  flood 
tides  above  the  town,  has  already  produced  much  mis* 
chief,  by  the  silting  up  of  the  harbour,  and  the  crooked 
course  the  channel  now  takes  in  wandering  through  the; 
sands  to  deep  water.  These  evils,  if  not  timely  re*, 
lieved  by  rp-admitling  the  full  and  free  access  of  the 
tides  towards  Tilney-street  and  Boldre-bridgf,  that 
their  reflux  aided  by  the  land  waters,  may  again  scour 
out  and  open  a deeper  and  straigbter  channel  to  the 
round  t the  harbour  of  JLyroington  must  gradually  grow 
up,  and  all  the  shipping  interests  of  the  port  be  lost, 
and  go  entirely  to  decay. 

Thii  ancient  borough  is  a corporetiou  by  prescrip* 
i Ee2  tion. 
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tion,  consisting  of  a titular  mayor,  alderman,  and  bun* 
gcsses,  without  limitation.  The  mayor  is  annually 
chosen  by  the  burgesses  residing  within  and  without 
the  borough,  and  sworn  in  at  the  court  leet  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament, 
its  first  return  being  in  the  27th  of  Elizabeth  : the  num- 
ber  of  Voters  are  about  eighty,  and  the  returning  officer 
the  mayor. 

This  town,  as  well  as  Christchurch  and  Southamp- 
ton, is  much  frequented  in  the  summer  season  for  sea- 
bathing. 

The  manufactures  for  which  Lymington  is  most* 
noted,  are  those  of  culinary  and  medicinal  salts  from 
sea  water.  This  business  is  pursued  much  less  now  than 
formerly,  but  still  carried  on  to  some  considerable  ex- 
tent, particularly  by  one  gentleman,  Mr.  St.  Barbe, 
who  very  obligingly  favoured  the  Surveyor  with  the 
following,  as  well  as  much  other  useful  informa- 
tion. 

The  salt  works  at  Lymington,  formerly  very  exten- 
sive, are  perhaps  equal  to  any  marine  manufactory  of 
that  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  sea  water  is  first  ad- 
mitted into  feeding  ponds,  from  whence  it  flows  into 
levels,  in  which  there  are  partitions,  forming  pans,  as 
they  are  called,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  square  perches 
each  : these  receive  the  sea  water  from  the  feeding 
ponds  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches,  and  from 
which  it  passes  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  pans,  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind,  until  the  brine 
becomes  of  a sufficient  strength  to  be  pumped  up  by 
small  wind  engines  into  a cistern,  whence  it  is  conveyed 
by  troughs  into  the  respective  iron  pans  for  boiling. 
The  ordinary  size  of  these  boiling  pans  is  about  8 feet 
6 inches  square,  and  about  1 1 inches  deep,  but  of 

which 
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which  depth  about  8 inches  only  is  filled  with  brine, 
which  is  kept  gently  simmering  until  the  last  hour, 
when  the  heat  is  much  augmented,  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  the  salt,  which  has  been  all  along  forming  on 
the  surface  of  the  brine,  and  falling  through  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  thus  gradually  diminishing  the 
brine  in  the  pan  at  the  rate  of  about  half  an  inch  per 
hour. 

The  extent  of  ground  required  for  evaporation,  ex* 
elusive  of  the  feeding  ponds  and  cistern,  is  about  three 
roods,  or  120  perches  to  each  pan.  The  standard  by 
which  the  strength  of  the  brine  is  ascertained  as  fit  for 
boiling,  is  with  glass  beads  or  bubbles,  or  hemispherical 
formed  pieces  of  wax,  loaded  with  lead,  and  so  gradu- 
ated,  as  when  just  floating  in  the  brine,  the  workmen 
know  that  it  is  of  such  a strength,  as  the  burning  of 
eighteen  bushels  or  half  a chaldron  of  coals  will  pro- 
duce about  two  tons  of  salt,  each  pan  yielding  about 
eight  bushels  of  dry  well  drained  salt  every  eight  hours, 
and  consequently  a bushel  per  hour  for  the  six  day* 
and  nights  they  are  thus  kept  constantly  employed. 
When  the  salt  is  first  taken  out  of  the  pans,  the  quan- 
tity would  measure  more  than  eight  bushels,  but  as  it 
is  left  to  drain  in  the  trough  for  eight  hours  after  the 
pans  are  emptied,  ahout  ten  gallons  of  bitters  ruu  from 
each  trough  in  that  time,  and  which,  with  the  dissolved 
salt  carried  down  with  the  bitters,  but  afterwards  ar- 
rested upon  a stick  placed  under  an  aperture  in  the 
bottom  of  the  salt  trough,  and  by  the  workmen  called 
salt  cats,  is  reduced  to  the  eight  bushels  of  well  drained 
salt  before  mentioned.  The  salt  thus  re-cry'stallized, 
and  forming  the  salt  cats,  is  esteemed  by  far  the  strong- 
est and  best  salt  made  at  the  factory,  but  which,  by 
£ e 3 Mr. 
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coolers,  and  the  common  Epsom  salt  is  then  found  to 
crystallize,  and  adhere  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
vessel.  This  is  called  single  Epsom  salt,  and  is  worth 
about  9s.  per  cwt.  for  exportation,  bat  subject  to  the 
common  salt  duty  of  30s.  per  cwt.  if  used  at  home. 

In  order  to  procure  a more  general  sale  of  this  article, 
it  is  sometimes  refined  by  the  manufacturer,  who  dis* 
solves  the  single  Epsom  salt  in  pure  fresh  water,  boil- 
ing the  solution  afterwards  in  a copper  pan,  when 
after  being  again  well  skimmed,  is  returned  into  sirai-  . 
lar  wooden  vessels  to  crystalize,  and  is  then  worth 
about  J6s.  per  cwt.  for  exportation,  but  also  subject 
to  the  common  salt  duty  if  consumed  at  home.  The 
diminution  of  quantity  on  refining,  is  about  one-third, 
and  the  difference  of  price  accruing  on  the  remainder, 
will  about  suffice  to  pay  the  additional  expense  incurred 
by  the  latter  operation. 

Considerable  quantities  of  Glauber  salts,  called  candy, 
ere  found  in  large  crystallized  masses  at  the  bqttom  of 
the  bittern  tank9 ; these  however  are  always  boiled 
down,  and  subjected  to  the  regular  course  of  forma- 
tion afterwards. 

• There  are  68  pans  in  the  Pennington  and  Lymington 
saltings;  the  average  annual  period  of  working  them  is 
16  weeks,  during  which  time  each  pan  yields  from  16 
to  17  draughts  or  boilings  weekly,  amounting  from  three 
tons  to  three  and  a quarter  of  merchantable  salt  per 
pari,  for  every  six  days  they  continue  at  work.  From 
the  bitter  liquor  which  drains  from  the  salt,  there  is 
also  made  from  three  and  an  half  to  four  per  cent,  of 
Epsom  salts,  calculated  on  the  quantity  of  common 
salt  manufactured  at  these  saltings  : on  a supposition 
that  the  whole  was  consnmed  at  home,  the  revenue 
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produced  annually  to  Government  by  these  saltings 
•would  be  considerable : great  quantities  are,  however, 
exported  to  America  and  other  countries,  on  account 
of  which  but  a very  trifling  duty  is  paid. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made,  and  so  far  thought 
to  answer  tolerably  well,  of  making  bay  salt  on  these 
levels ; but  the  length  of  time  required,  from  the  na- 
tural  humidity  of  the  climate,  must  for  ever  operate 
against  this  mode  of  making  salt  upon  a large  scale. 
There  is  also  an  iron  foundery  at  Lymington,  and 
some  little  business  is  done  in  the  sack  and  sacking 
trade. 

There  are  two  fairs  held  at  Lymington  ; one  on  the 
12th  of  May;  the  other  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  its 
weekly  market  day  is  Saturday, 

Lyndhurst.—' This  may  be  considered  as  the  capital 
of  the  Nqw  Forest.  Here  all  the  manor  courts  are 
held,  and  all  the  business  transacted  which  relates  to 
the  management  and  government  of  the  forest,  at  least 
such  as  may  be  considered  detached  from  the  Surveyor 
General’s  Office  in  London.  Here  is  the  nominal  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Warden,  at  present  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York.  The  New  Forest  comprises  a 
tract  of  country,  according  to  the  late  Surveys,  of 
about  92,365  acres,  within  which  perambulations  are 
25,422  acres,  which  since  the  first  afforestation,  has 
been  made  private  property  by  giants  from  the  Crown. 
This  tract  of  country  is  stated  formerly  to  have  con- 
tained many  populous  towns  and  villages,  and  36 
mother  churches.  The  whole  however  were  destroyed 
and  turned  into  a forest  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
This  large  tract  lying  many  years  open  and  exposed  to 
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invasion,  King  Henry  the  Eighth  built  some  castles  in 
and  upon  its  frontiers,  for  its  protection.  It  is  situated 
in  that  part  of  the  county  which  is  bounded  on  tho 
east  by  the  Southampton  river,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Sound,  which  divides  it  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  British  Channel.  It  possesses  advantages  of 
water  carriage  to  the  Royal  Dock  Yard  at  Portsmouth, 
and  other  private  ship-yards  in  the  inlets  upon  the 
coast,  superior  to  every  other  forest  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  more  strange  than  true,  that  this  tract 
of  66,943  acres,  of  an  average  quality  for  its  extent 
with  any  other  pan  of  this  or  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, having  several  excellent  houses  and  suitable 
conveniences  about  them,  including  the  full  value  of 
every  tree  delivered  at  Portsmouth  for  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  docs  not  net  a sum  exceeding  id.  per 
acre,  or  1200/.  for  the  whole  forest  per  annum,  to  the 
nation.  - 

Southampton — Is  situated  towards  the  northern  head 
of  an  inlet  from  the  Sound  before-mentioned,  and  be- 
tween the  confluence  of  the  Teste  and  Itchen  rivers. 
The  castle  stands  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  and  has  been  lately  rebuilt  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lausdownc,  whose  kitchen-garden  at  Rum- 
■ry  was  unluckily  omitted  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  its 
pro  per*  place. 

This  town  was  a colony  of  the  Romans,  called 
Clausantum.  It  was  on  the  beach  by  the  side  of  this 
inlet  that  the  Dauish  King  Cnnute  gavc.that  striking 
reproof  to  his  flattering  courtiers,  when  the  disobedi- 
ent tide  washed  bis  feet.  According  to  Doomsday 
Book,  this  town,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  contained 
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eight} -four  houses.  Here  King  Henry  the  Fifth  mus- 
tered his  army  when  he  made  his  first  expedition  to 
France.  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth-  embarked 
here  on  board  the  English  fleet  for  Spain ; and  King 
Philip  of  Spain  landed  here  when  he  came  to  marry 
Queen  Mary. 

Southampton  was  incorporated  by  Henry  the  Second 
and  King  John  ; it  was  next  made  a county  of  itself 
by  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  thus  rendered  it  independent 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Hants.  By 
its  last  charter,  granted  by  Charles  tiie  First,  the  cor- 
poration consists  of  a mayor,  recorder,  sheriff,  and  two 
bailiffs:  all  those  who  have  served  any  of  the  fore- 
going offices,  constitute  the  common  council,  which 
are  consequently  indefinite  and  unlimited;  but  the  cor- 
poration have  a power  of  choosing  burgesses,  who, 
although  not  members  of  the  common  council,  arc  yet 
of  the  corporation,  and  therefore  have  votes. 

There  arc  eleven  justices  of  the  peace,  viz.  the  mayor 
for  the  time  being,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  re- 
corder, the  last  mayor,  five  aldermen,  and  two  burgesses. 
All  who  have  passed  the  chair  arc  aldermen.  The  cor- 
poration have  several  officers,  as  a town-clerk,  four  ser- 
jeants  at  mace,  a town-crier,  &c.  The  mayor  and 
bailiffs  have  a court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 
All  cansrs  are  tried  in  the  Guildhall,  where  the  quarter 
sessions  arc  also  held,  for  all  offences  not  capital ; and 
even  of  these,  cognizance  may  be  had,  on  taking  out  a 
special  commission.  The  mayor  is  admiral  of  the  liber- 
ties, from  South  Sen  Castle,  near  Portsmouth,  to  Hurst 
Castle,  which  is  seated  on  a neck  of  land  that  runs  so 
far  into  the  sea,  as  to  form  the  shortest  passage  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

This 
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This  town  (as  before  observed)  is  a county  of  itself, 
•ud  remarkable  for  the  respectability  of  its  corpora- 
tion, but  which  (although  the  right  of  election  is  in  the 
inhabitant  housekeepers  paying  scot  and  lot,  and 
amounting  to  near  600/.)  principally  influences  the 
election.  The  corporation  have  the  power  of  making 
non-resident  housekeepers,  burgesses  ; a privilege  they 
liare  never  yet  abused.  The  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the 
town  and  county  of  Southampton,  are  the  returning 
officers  for  said  town  and  county. 

Though  the  town  of  Southampton  is  still  a conside- 
rable place,  yet  the  trade  of  it  has  greatly  declined 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century : it  is  much  fre- 
quented in  the  sea-bathing  season,  where  the  company 
is  much  more  select  than  usual  at  such  places ; and 
although  the  accommodation  is  dear,  it  is  generally  of 
the  best  sort,  and  truly  elegant. 

The  inlet  at  the  upper  end  of  which  the  town  of 
Southampton  is  situated,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burthen,  and  the  two  principal  rivers 
that  flow  into  it  with  their  canals,  admit  small  craft  to 
Winchester  and  to'Andover.  Including  as  its  depen- 
dencies the  ports  and  havens  of  Titch field,  Harnble, 
Bursledon,  Beauley,  Lymington,  and  Christchurch, 
Southampton  must  formerly  have  been  a town  of  con- 
siderable commerce.  The  registered  shipping  at  pre- 
sent belonging  to  this  port,  is  about  250  sail,  measur- 
ing 13,500  tons,  and  navigated  by  975  men  and  boys. 
Besides  the  coasting  trade  of  this  port,  there  is  ex- 
ported, horses,  mules,  hoops,  earthen-ware,  woollens, 
&c. ; and  imported,  wine,  spirits,  iron,  pitch,  tar, 
hemp,  spars,  balks,  and  all  kinds  of  naval  stores. 

The  salmon  and  otbor  fisheries  appertaining  to  this 
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port  and  its  dependencies,  arc  very  considerable;’  in 
proof  of  which  it  may  be  only  necessary  to  mention 
one  small  place,  the  little  town  of  TIamble,  which  has 
twenty  sail  of  well,  and  other  boats  constantly  em- 
ployed in  fishing,  and  in  the  season  bringing  lobsters 
from  the  Scilly  islands  and  the  Land’s  £nd,  affording 
employment  for  a number  of  carts,  constantly  loaded 
at  this  place  for  London,  Oxford,  Bath,  &c.  from 
the  month  of  April  until  the  cud  of  October.  The 
common  price  at  the  boats  for  home  use,  is  15 d.  per 
pound  for  craw-fish  and  lobsters;  crabs  about  Id. 
per  pound  ; other  round  and  flat  fish,  from  3d.  to  Hd. 
per  pound ; thus  varying  according  to  their  size, 
abundance,  and  quality.  In  this  account,  neither 
oysters  or  herrings  are  included  ; the  latter  of  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  winter,  are  sometimes  taken  in 
pretty  large  quantities ; and  so  far  as  they  may  extend, 
prove  a grateful  relief  and  change  of  food  to  the  more 
interior  inhabitants  - of  the  county.  There  are  two 
fairs  held  in  the  year  at  Southampton,  on  the  6th 
and  7th  of  May,  and  Trinity  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
Its  weekly  markets  are  kept  on  the  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday;  distance  from  London  about  77 
miles. 

In  the  parish  of  South  Stoneham  there  is  a wood- 
mill  at  present  employed,  in  addition  to  the  machinery 
at  Portsmouth,  in  manufacturing  blocks  for  the  Royal 
Navy;  a number  of  grist  and  merchant  flour-mills 
are  placed  along  the  Avon,  the  Teste,  the  Itchcn,  the 
Beauley,  the  Botley,  and  the  Titchfield  waters.  At 
Northam  and  Bursledon  there  are  private  building 
yards,  where  frigates  and  seventy-four  gun  ships  are 
contracted  for  and  finished ; on  the  Beauley  river  there 
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is  also  another  private  ship-yard,  that  admits  vessels 
of  the  second  and  third  rate  force  being  conveniently 
constructed. 

A considerable  paper  manufactory  is  carried  on  at; 
Stoneham  mills,  the  fuel  for  which  is  coal,  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  Southampton,  and  at  the  average  expense, 
on  delivery,  of  44s.  per  chaldron. 

Titch  field. — Near  this  town  there  vras  formerly  an 
abbey  of  Cistertian  monks,  founded  by  Peter  De  Ru- 
pitus,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Stowe  says,  that  Henry 
the  Sixth  solemnized  his  marriage  here  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  and  Charles  the  First  concealed  himself  when 
he  escaped  from  Hampton  Court,  until  Colonel  Ham- 
mond conducted  him  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This 
town  has  all  the  appearance  of  prosperity  with  but 
little  stir  of  business,  either  of  manufactures  or  com- 
merce. It  has  four  fairs  within  the  year,  viz.  7th 
March,  14th  May,  25th  September,  and  5lh  Decem- 
ber. 


Bishop's  Waltham — Is  governed  by  a bailiff  (a  pa- 
tent place),  the  courtholder  or  bishop’s  steward,  who 
holds  the  court  lcct  and  court  baron,  and  appoints  the 
constables  and  tithing-man.  The  manufactures  car- 
ried on  in  this  place  are  chiefly  tanning  and  malting ; 
these  are  pushed  to  some  considerable  extent.  This 
town  has  three  fairs  within  the  year:  the  first  on  the 
8th  May,  the  second  the  SOth  July,  and  the  last  the 
16th  of  October.  Its  market  is  kept  on  the  Friday. 
It  is  distant  72  miles  from  London. 

The  area  of  this  District,  its  population,  parochial 
levies  and  disbursements,  and  the  friendly  societies  of 
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Ibe  respective  divisions,  towns,  parishes,  tithings,  or 
precincts,  comprised  within  its  boundaries,  and  appli- 
cable to  the  remaining  enquiries  demanded  in  this  Chap- 
ter, are  stated  in  the  following  Table. 
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This  number  is  exclusivt 
Since  Easter  1803,  schc 
Besides  this  sum,  a coni 
Houses  arc  rated  at  two 
At  the  rack  rental. 

The  overseers  make  th<mdustry  in  this  parish,  nor  was  any  money 
earned  by  the  labourthat  period,  means  have  been  provided  for 
instructing  every  poektead,  without  regarding  whether  they  are 
parishioners  or  not,  »de  sucli  a progress,  as  positively  to  ensure 
every  child  from  fivejcient  for  its  maintenance.  The'  parish  will 
thus  he  relieared  fromiuess,  instead  of  getting  into  vagrancy  and 
vice  before  they  knojthey  will  be  enabled  in  many  instances  to 
contribute  in  some  dj 
This  sum  includes  621.  irkhouse. 
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This  District,  divided  into  27  rectangular  figures, 
and  their  contents  summed  up,  is  found  to  contain  (ex- 
clusive of  6000  acres  of  improveable,  though  at  pre- 
sent inaccessible,  mud  banks  or  salt  marsh,  lying  be- 
tween Hurst  Castle  and  Beauley  river,  and  on  the  na- 
vigable channels  of  the  Beauley,  Southampton,  and 
J.ymtngton  rivers)  an  area  of  333,489  acres,  in  which 
is  included,  with  other  wastes  and  commons,  crown 
lands  in  the  forests  of  Here  and  New  Forest  to  the 
amount  of  about  64,840  acres,  besides  the  church 
lands  in  the  forests  of  Bere  and  W altham  Chase,  the 
latter  containing  about  2000  acres  ; the  former  16,000 
Roros  within  the  lines  of  its  perambulation,  about 
10,600  acres  of  which  lie  open , and  subject  to,  the 
range  and  feed  of  the  King’s  deer  and  the  commoners' 
cattle:  the  whole  is  equal  to  a space  of  52 1 TV  square 
miles,  and  which,  from  the  sum  of  its  population,  in- 
cluding the  inhabitants  of  f lie  counly  of  the  town  of 
Southampton,  and  town  of  Gosport,  appears  to  sustain 
ISSi^r  souls  to  each  square  mile  of  640  acres.  There  be- 
ing out  of  the  57  towns,  tilhings,  and  parishes,  which 
compose  this  District,  no  less* than  20  inaccurately  re- 
turned under  the  head  of  Occupations,  necessarily 
.precludes  those  columns  from  being  cast  up,  and  their 
amount  carried  forward  to  the  general  abstract. 

The  sum  annually  levied  in  this  District,  for  paro- 
chial uses,  nmounts  on  the  population  to  13s.  5 d.  per 
head  ; of  this  there  is  11s.  bd.  expended  on  account  of 
the  poor,  whilst  the  remaining  2s.  per  head  raised  on 
the  aggregate  number  of  inhabitants,  is  applied,  as  be- 
fore noticed,  for  other  parochial  uses. 
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Foreham. — By  some  improvements  which  are  rea^ 
dily  to  be  effected,  this  town  might  be  rendered  a plea- 
sant little  sea  port.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  is  governed  by  a bai- 
liff, two  constables,  and  two  ale-tasters.  A briok  and 
tile  manufactory  of  superior  excellence  has  been  long 
established  in  in  this  place.  A sack  and  cordage  ma- 
nufactory arc  also  carried  on  with  much  spirit,  the 
latter  for  the  supply  of  many  large  vessels  built  here, 
and  where  there  is  also  a considcrabe  coal  trade  carried' 
on  for  the  support  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  potte- 
ries of  Fareham  are  also  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent.  Among  the  great  variety  of  useful  articles 
which  are  here  manufactured,  Mr.  Stares  has  draining 
bricks  and  cylinders  of  various  dimensions,  the  larger 
ones,  allowing  for  the  length  of  insertion  in  each  other, 
are  a foot  long  in  the  clear,  the  smaller  ones  sixteen 
inches.  The  joints  of  these  cylinders,  secured  with  a 
cement  prepared  from  the  grey  chalk  obtained  at  Pe- 
ters field,  become  permanently  useful  for  conducting 
water  to  anyjdistance  whatever  : when  used  for  hollow- 
drains,  they  are  perforated  to  admit  the  soakage  of  the 
surrounding  and  incumbent  water  into  the  pipes  by 
which  it  is  carried  off.  The  tunnel  cylinders  for  gate- 
ways, or  conducting  a large  column  of  water,  are  Is. 
per  foot ; the  smaller  ones  for  conducting  water,  6d. 
per  foot ; and  those  for  hollow-draining,  6 d.  for  each 
length  of  16  inches.  . . 

Chimney-pots  of  a peculiar  construction  are  also 
made  by  Mr.  Stares  s those  armed  with  six  inverted 
pipes  and  apertures,  with  a cap  on  the  top,  are  war- 
ranted 
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ranted  to-prevent  any  ill  effects  from  smoaky  chimneys, 
price  one  gu  inea  each . • 

There  is  one  fair  only  held  at  this  town,  which  is  on 
the  29  th  of  June  s Us  weekly  market  is  kept  every  Wed- 
nesday. 

Povtchester.— It  is  pretended  that  Vespasian  landed 
here,  and  Ptolemy  calls  it  the  great  port : here  is  ap 
ancient  castle,  which  appears  to  have  been  built  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  the  harbour  below,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Gurgunstus,  son  of 
Beline,  who  lived  375  years  before  the  Christian  aera. 
It  is  occasionally  used  as  barracks,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  prisoners  of  war. 

Havant. — At  this  place  there  are  two  fairs,  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  one  upon  the  22d  of  June,  the 
other  on  the  17th  of  October : its  weekly  market  is  kept 
on  the  Saturday.  It  is  a considerable  thoroughfare, 
and  though  not  famous  for  any  particular  manufacture, 
carries  on  a considerable  corn  and  coal  trade,  and  does 
a good  deal  of  business  in  the  transport  of  hatched  bark 
and  timber  : it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  in  a very 
flourishing  condition. 

Emsworth. — This  little  port  is  also  appendant  to 
that  of  Portsmouth  ; it  is  also  a considerable  thorough- 
fare, and  has  much  improved  of  late  years : Us  trade  is 
similar  to  that  of  Havant.  It  has  two  fairs,  one  on 
the  SOth  of  March,  the  other  on  the  18th  of  July  : its 
weekly  market  is  held  on  the  Wednesday. 

; Haling  Island—  Is  situated  in  the  estuary,  lying 
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East  of  Portsca  Island,  which  opening  also  includes 
Thorney  Island,  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  Its  soil  and 
husbandry  having  been  already  described*  and  there 
being  nothing  materially  requiring  notice  ih  this  place, 
we  shall  cross  over  to  . , 

Portsea  Island — Which  is  formed  by  the  above  inlet 
on  the  east,  and  another  on  the  west,  called  Portsmouth 
harbour,  and  neariy  opposite  to  the  east  end  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  on  the  south-eastern  frontage  of  the 
county.  In  this  island,  and  at  the  distance  of  seventy*- 
two  milts  south  from  London*  is  Situated  the  town  of 

Portsmouth — Which  is  supposed  to  have  received 
its  name  from  Port,  a famous  Saxon  chieftain,  who  in 
A.  D.  501,  landed  here  With  his  two  s6ns.  This  place 
made  a considerable  figure  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
and  from  the  advantages  rtf  its  situation,  was  highly 
favoured  by  all  our  monarch*  of  the  Norman  line,  and 
by  whom  it  was  incorporated,  and  became  a parliamen- 
tary borough.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  in 
a very  flourishing  state,  but  A.  D.  1338,  and  in  the 
very  same  reign,  it  was  burnt  by  the  French,  rtpon 
which  that  Monarch  forgave  the  inhabitants  a deb*, 
and  remitted  their  fee-farm  dues  for  ten  years,  within 
which  spacetbey  so  far  recovered  themselves  aa  to  equip 
a Squadron,  which  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  rive* 
Seine,  sunk  two  ships,  and  brought  away  a great 
booty. 

The  singular  excellence  of  this  port,  and  its  conve- 
nience for  fitting  out  fleets  in  time  of  war,  induced 
Edward  the  Fourth  to  think  of  fortifying  it,  which  for- 
tifications Were  farther  carried  on  by  Richard  the  Third. 

King 
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King  Henry  the  Seventh  Was  the  first  who  used  it  as  a 
garrison  town,  and  which  was  increased,  and  the  place 
made  still  stronger,  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  had  a 
great  dock  here,  and  in  which  was  built  the  ((  Henri 
grace  de  Dieu ,”  at  that  time  the  largest  ship  in  the 
British  navy.  The  same  Monarch,  always  remarkably 
attentive  to  the  security  of  his  maritime  dominions, 
built  what  is  now  called  South  Sea  Castle,  a protection 
that  was  much  augmented  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza* 
betb.  After  the  Restoration,  King  Charles  directed 
further  works  to  be  made,  established  new  docks  and 
yards,  raised  several  forts  in  the  modern  way,  and 
which  works  were  much  augmented  during  his  brother’s 
reign.  King  William  directed  fresh  alterations  and 
additions,  and  succeeding  Princes  following  these  ex* 
amples,  have  so  extended  these  fortifications,  as  to  ren- 
der them  the  most  regular  fortress  in  Britain,  and  as  it 
cannot  be  effectually  attacked  by  sea,  may  justly  be 
deemed  impregnable. 

Many  of  the  largest  ships  are  always  laid  up  here, 
and  in  time  of  war  it  is  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the 
grand  Channel  Fleet.  The  docks,  arsenals,  store-houses, 
barracks,  are  all  of  considerable  magnitude,  kept  well 
supplied,  and  in  the  most  perfect  order.  The  brave 
but  unfortunate  Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
quer, landed  here  with  his  forces  when  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  his  birth-right,  which  his  younger 
brother  Henry  had  seized.  Charles  the  Seooad  was  met 
here  by  Catherine,  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  and  was 
here  married  to  her. 

The  right  of  election  in  this  town  being  exclusively 
in  the  corporation,  consisting  of  a mayor,  recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  burgesses, 
pf2  like 
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like  that  of  Plymouth,  the  same  influence  prevailed 
for  a great  number  of  years,  and  the  Admiralty  was 
always  admitted  to  have  the  nomination  of  its  members. 
The  corporation,  however,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
men  of  independent  fortunes,  in  1774  invited  Joshua 
f remonger,  of  Wherwell,  in  this  county,  a gentleman 
of  great  opulence  and  independence,  to  oppose  the  Go- 
vernment inleresf.  This  opposition  to  Government 
caused  them  to  move  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  for  in- 
formations in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto,  against  the 
mayor,  several  of  the  aldermen,  and  sixty-three  of  the 
burgesses.  These  informations  having  been  severally 
obtained,  and  trials  had  thereon,  judgments  of  ouster 
was  issued  against  the  whole  number.  Similar  inform- 
ations were  then  moved  on  behalfof  the  patriotic  against 
the  ministerial  party,  and  twenty-nine  of  the  latter 
were  likewise  ousted. 

The  corporation  having  once  more  obtained  a legal 
form,  a court  of  aldermen  was  hekl,  the  vacancies  were 
fdled  up,  and  a number  of  new  burgesses  were  elected, 
of  such  a character  and  independence,  as  placed  them 
beyond  tire  reach  of  improper  influence.  The  con- 
stitutional objections,  however,  against  them  are,  that 
the  majority  of  them  are  non-residents,  and  that,  by 
their  const itution,  they  elect  each  other,  without  the 
suffrages  of  the  inhabitants,  who  thereby  are  not  only 
excluded  from  their  natural  right  to  their  choice  of 
magistrates,  but  also  from  the  more  important  one  of 
delegating  their  representatives  to  the  legislature,  in 
whom  is  the  disposal  of  their  liberty,  property,  and 
life. 

This  town  was  incorporated  by  Charles  the  First, 
but  it  first  sent  members  as  early  as  the  23d  of  Ed- 
ward 
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ward  the  First.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  alder- 
men, recorder,  bailiffs,  and  common  council : the 
number  of  voters  110,  and  the  • returning  officer  the 
mayor. 

The  great  manufacture  here  is  ship-building,  and 
the  preparation  of  stores  necessarily  connected  there- 
with. 

Commerce. — Exclusive  of  the  ships  of  war,  trans- 
ports, and  hired  armed  ships,  continually  repairing  to, 
and  stationed  at  this  place,  there  are  of  registered  mer- 
chant vessels,  belonging  to  this  port  and  its  depen- 
dencies, 230  sail,  measuring  8765  tons,  and  navigated 
by  660  men  and  boys. 

Gosport — Is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour 
of  Portsmouth,  over  which  is  a constant  ferry:  it  is 
well  fortified.  Here  is  a noble  hospital  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Its  vicinity  to 
Portsmouth  places  it  in  the  situation  of  a suburb  to 
that  important  depot ; as,  whatever  may  efTect  the 
interest  of  the  one,  cannot  help  being  very  sensibly 
felt  by  the  other.  There  is  a mart  or  fair  at  Ports- 
mouth, that  commences  the  JOth  of  July,  and  con- 
tinues for  the  14  following  days.  To  this  Portsdown 
fair  immediately  succeeds,  and  which  commences  upon 
the  26th  following.  There  are  two  fairs  held  at  Gos- 
port in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  one  on  the  4th  of 
May,  the  other  the  10th  of  October.  The  weekly 
markets  are  held  at  Portsmouth  on  the  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  and  at  Gosport  on  the 
Thursday  only. 

The  area  of  this  District,  its  population,  pnrochinl 
levies  and  disbursements,  and  the  friendly  societies  of 
• FfS  the 
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the  respective  divisions,  towns,  parishes,  tithings,  or 
precincts  comprised  within  its  boundaries,  and  appli- 
cable to  the  remaining  enquiries  demanded  in  this  Chap- 
ter, are  stated  in  the  following  Table: 
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i parish  lies  partly  in  the  city  of  Winch 
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The  following  parishes  within  the  town  leorge  III.  c.  60,  viz.  Holyrood; 
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is  applied,  as  before  sutet  ^ °f  t,ie  mhnbitmits, 


Tang,ey  parisJi  of  II  urabourne  Tarrant,  April  15. 
Wherwell,  September  84. 

Wickham,  May  20. 


a/-’  WIGHT. 

districts  ri.  ni.  and  riu. 

larmouth— This  town  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liamcnf,  who  are  chosen  by  the  corporation,  which 
consists  mostly  of  out-burgesses.  It  first  returned  mem, 
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Besides  the  fairs  already  noticed,  as  being  held  in  and 
near  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  county,  there 
are  also  other  fairs  kept  in  the  course  of  the  year,  at 
the  following  places : 

Appleskaw,  near  Andover,  May  23,  and  November 
4 and  5. 

Barton  Stacey,  J uly  31. 

Beauley,  April  15,  September  4. 

Botlcy,  February  3,  May  12,  July  23,  August  18, 
November  13. 

East  Meon,  September  19. 

Eling,  near  Southampton,  July  5. 

Giles’-hill,  near  Winchester,  September  12. 

Hambledon,  February  13,  May  5,  October  2. 

Liphook,  March  4,  June  11. 

Lyss,  May  6. 

Mattingley,  parish  of  Heck  held,  December  4. 

Howland’s  Castle,  near  Havant,  May  12,  Novem- 
ber 12. 

Selbourne,  May  29. 

Southweek,  April  5. 

Sutton  Scotney,  parish  of  Wonston,  Trinity  Thurs- 
day, November  6. 

' Tangley,  parish  of  Hursbourne  Tarrant,  April  15. 

Wherwell,  September  24. 

Wickham,  May  20. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

districts  rr.  m.  and  rm. 

Yarmouth. — This  town  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament, who  are  chosen  by  the  corporation,  which 
consists  mostly  of  out-burgesses.  It  first  returned  mem? 
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bcrs  23d  Edward  tbe  First,  after  which  time  aii  inter* 
regno m took  place,  until  the  27th  of  Elizabeth. 
i The  right  of  election  is  in>  the  capitul  and  free  bur* 
gesses,  which  are  unlimited  by  the  constitution  of  the  bo* 
rough ; number  of  voters  50;  returning  officer,  the  mayor. 
This  town  is  much  frequented  in  the  summer  by  those 
who  uiake  a tour  of  the  island.  It  also  receives  some 
benefit  from  vessels  that  may  be  occasionally  detained 
in  Cowes  Roads.  The  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  seem 
chiefly  to  depend  upon  tbe  demand  there. may  be  in  the 
summer  season  for  pleasurable  boat  excursions,  ferry* 
ing,  piloting,  and  fishing.  It  has  a fair,  which  is 
annually  kept  on  the  12th  of  July. 

Newton — Has  a convenient  haven,  but  altogether 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a place  fallen  to  decay, 
having  but  few  cottages,  and  consequently  very  few 
inhabitants.  This  is  a borough  village,  the  right  of 
election  in  which,  is  attached  to  39  borough  lands, 
or  burgage  tenures.  This  small  borough  never  sent  to 
parliament  until  the  27th  of  Eliazabeth.  It  has  no 
corporation,  but  a titular  mayor ; aud  12  burgesses  are 
chosen  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  ; number  of  voters  93, 
returning  officer,  the  mayor.  It  has  an  annual  fair, 
which  is  held  on  the  22d  of  July. 

East  and  West  Cowes— Are  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Medina  river.  These  are  places  much  frequented 
in  the  summer  season,  on  account  of  the  great  conve- 
nience they  afford  to  sea-bathing.  The  harbour  and 
roadsteads  of  this  port  are  much  frequented  by  Ame- 
rican vessels,  which  touch  here  for  information  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  European  markets,  and  to  receive 
farther  orders  from  their  friends  in  London.  This 

‘ ' ' occasions, 
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occasions,  with  the  conlinual  rendezvous  of  other  ship- 
ping, a considerable  stir  and  activity  at  this  port,  be- 
sides what  is  otherwise  to  be  expected  from  the  busi- 
ness incidental  to  its  own  registered  ships,  which  con- 
sist of  about  136  sail,  measuring  3713"  tons,  and  navi- 
gated by  382*nen  and  boys.  A fair  is  annually  kept  at 

•West  Cowes  on  Whit-Thursday.  * 

♦ 

Ride. — This  small  port,  lying  directly  opposite  to 
Portsmouth,  is  chiefly  supported  by  its  fishery  and 
ferry,  and  the  number  of  vessels  that  constantly  moor 
within  its  reach,  occasions  great  demand  for  fresh  pro- 
visions and  sea  stores  of  every  denomination,  and 
which  are  always  to  be  obtained,  though  generally  at 
very  high  prices.  It  appears  to  have  much  increased 
within  a few  years. 

# 

Brading — Has  two  fairs,  one  on  the  1 2th  of  May, 
the  other, on  the  2d  of  October.  It  is  a neat  respect- 
able looking  town,  much  frequented  in  the  summer 
season,  and  appears  to  be  inhabited  by  many  fami- 
lies in  easy  circumstances.  The  same  indeed  may  be 
said  of 

Newport — Which  has  ail  the  appearance  of  being 
In  a very  flourishing  condition.  This  is  an  ancient 
borough  by  prescription,  and,  as  before  spoken  of 
Yarmouth,  sent  members  to  parliament  23d  Edward 
the  First,  but  ceased  sending  until  the  27th  of  Eliza- 
beth . 

From  a bye  charter  of  the  thirteenth  of  Charles  the 
Second,  Newport  i«  governed  by  a mayor,  eleven  al- 
dermen, and  twelve  burgesses  : the  number  of  voters 
are  twenty-four,  and  the  returning  officer  the  mayor. 

There 
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There  is  one  fair  in  this  town,  which  commence*  on  tbe 
JSth  of  May,  and  continues  until  the  evening  of  the 
20th  : the  only  corn  market  in  this  island  is  held 
throughout  the  year  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Carisbrook  Castle  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the 
island.  It  was  built  by  (he  Saxons,  antf  had  once  a 
monastery.  Charles  the  First  was  detained  here  a pri- 
soner three  months.  The  well  that  supplies  the  castle 
with  water  is  72  yards  deep,  and  tbe  water  is  raised 
out  of  it  by  a large  tread  wheel.  There  is  here  an  in- 
stance of  an  ass  performing  this  service  for  a period  of 
forty  years. 

The  present  military  depot  in  this  island  occasions 
much  activity  among  all  its  inhabitants,  who  find  their 
exertions  well  repaid  by  the  extraordinary  demands 
there  is  thus  made  for  supplies  of  every  description, 
and  for  which  a ready  and  prompt  payment  is  made. 
Tbe  only  manufactures  from  the  raw  material  carried 
on  in  this  island,  are  the  cordage  and  sackings  made  at 
tbe  house  of  industry  near  Newport. 

A number  of  persons  arc  continually  employed  upon 
the  flat  and  rocky  coasts  of  the  island  in  catching 
shrimps  and  prawns,  and  in  taking  crabs  and  lobsters 
on  its  bolder  shores.  The  prawn  season  is  usually  over 
by  harvest,  when  many  of  tbe  fishermen  who  hate 
been  so  employed,  hire  themselves  for  tbe  harvest  month 
to  tbe  neighbouring  farmers. 

The  area  of  this  island  (which  comprehends  Districts 
the  6th  7th  and  8th),  its  population,  parochial  levies 
and  disbursements,  and  the  friendly  societies  of  the  re. 
spective  divisious,  towns,  parishes,  titbings,  or  pre- 
cincts, comprised  within  its  boundaries,  and  appli- 
cable to  the  remaining  enquiries  demanded  in  this 
Chapter,  are  stated  in  the  following  Table. 
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gave  an  trshes  lying  a little  below  the  high  water  mark 
in  tiit  hflounting  to  1360  acres.  The  accessible  part 
of  tliis  146-iV  square  miles,  which,  from  the  amount 
of  its  p< 

The  sum  am  ident  population  to  7s.  Id.  per  head;  of  wliich 
sum,  5s e house  of  industry;  and  the  remaining  2s. 
annuall;  o satisfy  other  parochial  demands. 
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Bill  of  Fare  for  the  House  of  Industry  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
1804,  1805,  1806. 


Saturday 

Breakfast. 

Broth  and  bread 
thickened  with  flour, 
and  without  limita- 
tion to  man,  woman, 
and  child. 

Dinner. 

No  beer.  Rice 
sweetened  with  trea- 
cle. 25  lb.  of  rice  will 
satisfy,  with  6 lb.  of 
treacle,  280  persons. 

Supper. 

Beer,  bread  and 
cheese,  without  stint. 
Juantityof  cheese  for 
the  aforesaid  number, 
12  lb.  per  meal. 

Sunday 

Ditto. 

No  beer.  Boiled 
mutton  with  ve^eta- 
ales.  210  lb.,  with 
about  4oz.  of  bread 
to  each,  is  sufficient 
for  this  meal. 

Beer,  bread  and 
butter  or  cheese ; but 
when  potatoes  are 
in  season,  the  same 
quantity  of  potatoes 
and  butter  is  used  as 
For  Wednesdays. 

Monday 

Ditto. 

No  beer.  Boiled 
pease  \yith  bread. 
Two  bush,  one  peck 
of  pease,  with  about 
4 oz.  of  bread,  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  meal. 

Beer.  Bread  and 
cheese  42  lb.,  or  but- 
ter 18 lb.;  the  same 
as  for  Saturday’s  sup- 
per. 

Tuesday 

Ditto. 

Beer.  Boiled  pick- 
led  pork  with  v?^e- 
tables.  When  Irish 
pork  is  used,  1401b.  is 
required ; but  of  home 
cured  pork  100  lb.  is 
found  fully  sufficient. 

No  beer.  Boiled 
rice  sweetened  with 
treacle ; the  same  as 
Saturday’s  dinner. 

Wednesday 

Ditto. 

No  beer.  Boiled 
pease  with  bread,  the 
same  as  above;  but 
when  potatoes  are  in 
season,  10  bushels, 
with  16  lb.  of  butter, 
is  sufficient  for  this 
meal. 

Beer,  bread  and 
cheese;  the  same  as 
on  Monday. 

Thursday 

Ditto. 

Beer.  Boiled  pork 
with  vegetables ; the 
same  as  on  T uesday. 

No  beer.  Boiled 
rice  sweetened  with 
treacle,  the  same  as 
Tuesday;  but  when 
potatoes  are  in  season, 
baked  potatoes  are 
served  out  as  on  Sun- 
day. 

Friday 

Ditto. 

No  beer.  Boiled 
pease  with  bread ; the 
same  as  on  Monday. 

Beer,  bread  and 
cheese,  or  butter. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  potatoes  con- 
sumed in  this  establishment  are  first  washed  thoroughly 
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clean,  and  then  left  to  dry,  when  they  are  placed  in 
large  brown  pans,  holding  about  half  a bushel  each. 
The  expense  of  baking  10  bushels  is  calculated  not  to 
exceed  12  faggots,  of  3d.  value  each,  and  consequently 
equal  to  about  3s.  No  steaming  utensils  arc  used  in 
this  establishment. 

The  beer  consumed  in  this  house  by  the  above  num- 
ber of  persons,  allowing  each  time  a pint  for  grown 
persons,  and  about  half  that  quantity  for  children,  is 
about  a barrel  per  day,  brewed  every  three  weeks,  aiul 
after  the  following  manner. 

Four  sacks,  or  16  bushels  of  malt,  and  561b.  of  dry 
muscovado  sugar,  the  latter  boiled  up  in  a large  iron 
pot,  and  after  being  sufficiently  diluted  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, is  mixed  with  the  wort,  and  boiled  with  the  hops 
(181b.)  for  about  {wo  hours;  this  makes  about  21  bar- 
rels, and  is  consumed  at  the  Tate  of  seven  barrels  per 
week..  The  brewing  is  always  renewed  during  the  last 
week  of  the  old  stock.  The  quantity  of  malt  formerly 
used  for  the  same  quantity  of  beer,  was  seven  sacks,  or 
. 28  bushels,  which  at  1 is.  per  bushel,  is  ....  .£.15  8 0 
The  present  management  only 

requires  16  bushels  of  malt,  >-  .£.8  16  0 

which  at  11s.  per  bushel,  3 
561b.  of  sugar,  at  6{rf.  per  £ 1/0  4 

pound. 3 

10  6 4 


Leaving  a saving  of  £.5  l 8 

upon  every  brewing,  and  consequently  for  seventeen 
brewings  only  in  the  course  of  the  year,  there  is  a sav- 
ing of  no  less  than  86/.  Ss.  4 d.  The  Surveyor  had  an 
opportunity  of  tasting  this  beer,  and  which,  in  his 
judgment,  possessed  a sound,  wholesome,  and  nourish- 
ing quality. 
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AMOUNT 

OF, PAROCHIAL  LI 

Amount  of  Money  raised 
per  Head  per  Ann.  on  the 
resident  Population,  and 
also  of  its  Expenditure. 

b 

o 

O 

73 

_>» 

z 

c 

Pm 

o 

b 

-O 

d . 

5 S 

And  of  Members  therein. 

Number  of  Children  in 
Schools  of  Industry. 

Money  expended  out  of 
any  House  of  Industry 
or  Workhouse. 

Money  expended  in  any 
House  of  Industry  or 
Workhouse. 

Total  raised  per 
Head  per,  Ann. 
by  Rates. 

Proportion  ex- 
pended on  ac- 
count of  the 
Poor. 

Expended  for 
other  Parochial 
Demands. 

|,874  10 

111 

£.1818  8 

91 

£ i} 

20s.  2d. 

16s.  9 d. 

3s.  5 d. 

2 

159 

35 

2,000  17 

91 

7699  7 

31 

61 

11  5 

16  4 

2 1 

5 

325 

99 

4919  4 101 

961  1 

101 

H 

20  9 

17  4 

3 5 

— 

— 

5 

3,731  0 

61 

14,942  18 

21 

13  5 

11  5 

2 0 

30 

2164 

314 

3702  6 

7 

4526  3 

1 

2 

7 3 

5 11 

1 4 

15 

1384 

— 

1478  6 

7 

4153  14 

7 

4 

7 1 

5 1 

2 0 

2 
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11 

1745  14 

1 

833  6 

3 

41 

— 

— 

3 

135 

— 

513  3 

6 

1784  18 

91 

91 

— 

— 

4 

180 

40 

1037  11 

0 

3126  16 

4 

61 

— 

— 

— 

1 

173 

110 

5,008  15  111 

£.39,846  15 

CO 

£■101 

13s.  6 d. 

11s.  lid. 

is.  7 d. 

62 

4733 

614 

e amount  of  the  total  money  raised  htion  of  the  county.  The  amount  of  the  whole 
liture  on  account  of  the  poor  throopulation.  The  difference  between  these  sums, 
7 cl.  per  head,  is  appropriated  throusses. 
e poor  of  five  places  or  parishes  in  tin 

e poor  of  52  parishes  or  places  in  this  Vinchester,  and  Town  of  Southampton,  }s  before 
1,  are  maintained  and  employed  unde 

icnty-seven  Friendly  Societies  have  bicts  of  the  33d  of  Geo.  III.  c.  54,  and  the  35th  of 
. 111.  c.  3. 

e want  of  an  exact  agreement  with  tH  Disbursements,  arises  wholly  from  the  number 
iirs  observed  by  the  Surveyor  in  the  ps  than  30,000/.  The  columns  which  are  chiefly 
under  the  head  of  Occupations,  ouijntly  the  column  of  Totals;  instead  of  which,  tlie 
rs  in  those  columns  returned  to  Par  ils,  and  which  it  became  impossible  for  the  Sur- 
Ito  fill  up,  or  properly  apportion  in  tb 
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CHAP.  XVIL  . 

OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Relative  to  capital. — Circumstances  of  this 
nature  among  some  of  the  woodland  and  forest  farmers, 
may  be  regarded  as  obstacles  to  improvement,  but  ge- 
nerally throughout  the  county  there  does  not  appear  a 
want  of  talent,  industry,  or  capital,  among  the  farming 
community. 

The  second  and  third  Sections  of  this  Chapter,  viz. 
“ Obstacles  relative  to  Prices,  and  “ Obstacles  relative 
to  Expenses,” are  unfortunately  not  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  Author  of  this  Rejwrt. 

'The  fourth  section,  which  asks,  if  the  want  of  power 
to  enclose  operates  as  an  obstacle  to  improvement,  has 
already  been  answered  in  the  statement  given  upon  en- 
closures recently  made,  and  of  others  now  carrying  for- 
ward in  the  ditferent  parts  of  this  county. 

The  opening  of  all  the  woodland  parts  of  the  county 
to  a freer  circulation  of  air,  and  a very  general  and 
close  hollow-draining  through  all  the  moist  loams  and 
day  lands,  are  among  the  most  important  means  such 
parts  of  the  country  afford  for  improvement,  and 
against  doing  which  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  any 
greater  obstacle  than  in  many  plabes  the  want  of  an  en- 
couraging term  of  years  to  the  tenantry  of  the  country, 
to  draw  forth  their  skill,  ability,  and  inclination,  for 
so  doing.  Where  such  improvements  are  neglected  on 
the  demesnes,  or  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  resident 
country  gentlemen,  they  operate  as  a reproach  to  sueh 
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gentlemen , as  well  as  those  who  have  the  management 
of  their  estates. 

The  laying  into  severalty  the  remaining  open  common- 
fields  and  meadows,  enclosing  the  cow  and  other  coarse 
commons,  and  discharging  by  a land  commntation  the 
whole,  with  all  other  landed  property  in  the  united 
kingdoms,  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  would  contri- 
bute more  effectually  to  the  better  cultivation  of  the 
national  territory,  than  any  other  measure  (the  im- 
provement of  the  wastes  and  forests  excepted),  at  pre- 
sent within  tire  view  of  the  Author  of  this  Report. 

One  very  formidable  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  country,  may  in  future  be  created,  and  that  is,  by 
temporising  by  an  ill-judged  seal  with  the  peasant 
mind  ; this  ought  most  scrupulously  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  by  a rigid  adherence  to  the  present  poor 
laws,  aided  by  the  grace  of  conferring  honorary  badges 
and  premiums  of  value,  to  all  the  working  orders  Who 
may  shew  a disposition  to  regenerate  so  far  as  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  principles  which  were  formerly  the 
boast  of  the  English  husbandman  (viz.),  that  be  dis- 
dained to  receive  parish  assistance  but  under  the  most 
afflicting  trials  of  debility  and  distress  (ride  Essex  Re- 
port, page  163).  This,  with  a judicious  exercise  of 
the  power  now  vested  in  the  magistrates,  as  to  the  point 
of  ordering  parish  relief,  would,  with  affording  every 
possible  encouragement  to  the  establishing  of  box  clubs 
or  friendly  societies,  opetate  more  effectually  in  re- 
straining the  undue  increase  of  the  poor’s-rates,  than 
any  other  measure,  however  strong  or  coersive,  or  what 
on  the  other  hand,  a mistaken  benevolence  may  be  in- 
clined to  indulge  and  finally  adopt. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  disseminating  agricul- 
tural information  among  the  tenantry  of  this  or  any 
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other  country  upon  earth,  is  by  examples  of  superior 
management  in  the  practice  of  the  more  able  and  en- 
lightened proprietors  of  the  country  : truths  of  this 
nature  brought  home  to  the  understanding  of  tlie 
farmer,  will  never  fail  of  carrying  conviction  with  them, 
and  in  due  time  becomiug  the  universal  practice  of 
the  country. 

Upon  breaking  up  most  of  the  old  sainfoin  lays,  the 
red  and  yellow  wire  worm  are  found  extremely  trou- 
blesome. Nothing  will  so  completely  resist  their  ra- 
vages as  a thorough  winter  and  summer-fallow  of  such 
lands  followed  with  turnips,  fed  off,  and  again  tur* 
wiped  the  second  year  with  the  early  tankard  sort  fed 
off,  and  the  land  then  sown  with  wheat  before  the  end 
of  October.  Top-folding  this  wheat  in  dry  nights 
during  winter,  and  keeping  the  surface  well  rolled  and 
compressed  the  ensuing  spring,  will  contribute  much 
to  overpower  these  insects  and  restrain  their  working. 

The  black  maggot  is  often  found  to  do  much  mis- 
chief to  the  young  turnips  ; the  foliage  of  these  they 
attack  most  voraciously  about  the  time  the  plant  begins 
to  apple,  and  are  found  much  to  injure  and  retard  their 
growth. 

In  the  chalk  district,  complaints  were  heard  of  injury 
to  the  young  clover  by  the  larks,  in  pecking  the  crown 
of  the  clover  plant  at  the  latter  end  of  a severe  winter. 

In  most  low  and  humid  situations  (he  slug  is  found 
troublesome,  but  their  ravages  were  no  where  repre- 
sented so  formidable  as  to  excite  much  apprehension 
from  the  mbebief  actually  done  by  or  dreaded  from 
them. 

The  damage  formerly  sustained  by  rats  and  mice,  has 
been  much  lessened  of  late  years,  by  the  general  practice 
of  building  corn  ricks  and  stacks,  as  well  as  wheat 
barns,  on  staddlcs. 

A cir- 
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A circumstance  of  some  curiosity  has  been  mentioned 
by  a gentleman  of  this  county  to  the  Surveyor.  It 
seems  there  is  a person  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Dorset, 
who  possesses  a power  of  destroying  mice  only  in  a very 
extraordinary  way.  He  dresses  (as  he  terms  it)  the 
mow-stack  or  rick,  and  forty-eight  hours  afterwards, 
every  mouse  within  such  bodies  of  corn  so  dressed  is 
destroyed  ; a fact  repeatedly  and  uniformly  proved  by 
the  immediate  removal  of  such  stack  or  mow,  when 
every  mouse,  young  or  old,  capable  of  creeping  toge- 
ther, is  found  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  stack 
or  mow,  and  where  they  appear  to  have  expired  within 
a short  time  of  each  other.  The  nostrum  used  for  this 
purpose  is  applied  privately,  but  not  the  smallest  trace 
of  it  is  to  be  seen  before  or  after  the  effect  has  been  pro* 
duced  by  it.  The  Surveyor  was  extremely  desirous  of 
obtaining  some  farther  information  on  so  singular  a cir- 
cumstance, but  this  he''  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
procure ; nor  would  he  have  ventured  to  have  said  so 
much  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion,  was  not  his  in- 
formation dependent  on  the  veracity  of  a gentleman 
who  has  witnessed  the  fact,  and  from  whose  testimony 
there  can  be  no  appeal. 

Sparrows  and  other  vermin,  with  the  means  used  for 
their  destruction  and  to  prevent  their  increase,  are 
much  the  same  in  this  county,  as  those  generally 
known  and  resorted  to  in  other  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

The  weeds  which  occasion  the  greatest  plague  to  the 
farmers  in  this  county,  are,  upon  the  light  soils,  char- 
lock, redweed,  bindweed  (commonly  called  lilies),  and 
the  common  couch.  Upon  the  heavier  lands,  they 
have  to  contend  with  motgan,  mayweed,  crab-grass, 
black-grass,  the  common  and  black  couch,  cow-rum- 
ble, crow-peck,  or  tansey-needle,  wild  garlic,  crow- 
foot, 
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foot,  coltsfoot,  arsmarf,  &c.  Successive  fallows  and 
repeated  green  crops  well  hoed  and  wed,  are  the  only 
means  hitherto  devised  for  subduing  this  trumpery. 

Mr.  Buddcn  recommends  a thorough  summer-fallow 
for  two  successive  seasons,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  destroying  coltsfoot ; during  the  whole  of  this  time 
one  good  fair  ploughing  in  the  winter  preceding  the 
first  summer’s  fallow,  is  all  the  ploughing  that  will  be 
required  until  the  season  arrives,  the  second  summer,  for 
sowing  turnips.  The  clcaused  and  manured  land  may 
then  be  ploughed  into  the  ordinary  ridges  for  turnips, 
or  carried  forward  for  wheat. 

The  frequent  cutting  of  the  young  shoots  of  colts- 
foot, from  three  to  four  inches  below  the  surface,  but 
without  disturbing  the  root  lower  down,  has  been  ob- 
served by  this  gentleman  to  have  a more  powerful  effect 
in  the  extirpation  of  this  very  troublesome  weed, -than 
any  number  of  deep  and  clean  plough  vugs  it  would 
be  possible  to  afford  the  land  in  the  same  time. 
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WEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT : 

«1KD  •»M&ASURK6  CAlXJUt.AT£»  J OJl  THAT  .PURPOSE. 

THE  Tiftc  ufthis  Chapter  Opens  an  witettsivc,  and 
somewhat  hew  field  "for  observation , but  which  ih  no 
respect  will  appear  more  w'iflc  'than  interesting,  to  aH 
who  may  be  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  at 
the  same  time  desirous  of  advancing  the  Cultivation  of 
the  country. 

In  attempting  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  flrtr 
Honourable  Board  whatever  the  Surveyor  may  have 
been  supplied  with,  (from  his  experience,  in  matters  so 
truly  interesting  to  the  Welfare  and  improvement  of 
the  country  at  large,  he  begs  leave  to  entreat  the  in- 
dulgence of  tlie  Board,  if  in  this  last  and  concluding 
Chapter  of  his  labours,  lie  ventures  to  depart  in  some 
small  degree  from  the  arrangement  prescribed  for  the 
drawing  up  of  these  Reports. 

The  objects  which  at  ail  times,  but  which  at  this 
momentous  crisis  seem  to  press  with  the  greatest  force 
on  the  attention  of  Government,  and  upon  the  think- 
ing part  of  the  community  of  these  kingdoms,  are  ma- 
nifold and  various,  but  which  may  generally  be  con- 
ceived under  one  or  other  of  the  follow  ing  heads. 

First,  The  means  of  procuring  from  the  national 
territory,  and  with  tbc  least  possible  expenditure  of 
human  labour,  an  ample  and  never-failing  supply  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food . 

SccoTidit;, 
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&e(vhd/j/,  lb  ‘ptofviding'raWmciterials  for  manufac- 
ture, to  the  Fiill  extent  ^lie  ’soil  hml  climate  of  tHe& 
‘isftlrids  Will  adiriit  of;  dhil, 

Thirdly,  The  raising  of  naval ‘stotcs,  as  faras  possi- 
ble, within  oilrselvcs,  for  the  ptirpdsc  of  ‘preseiViH^ 
otfr  -pfSierlt Maritime  superiority. 

The  1 furthering  of  all  these  objects  is  surely  tvilllih 
'tHc  Vicfr  of  Hie  Honourable  Btrard  of  Agrrchlttifc': 
and  as  an  humble  instrument  in  promoting  such 'mea- 
sures, the  Surveyor,  under  the  correction  of  -the 'Ho- 
nourable Board,  will  venture  to  submit  the  following 
"rfWerV'afiotfs. 

Itlshtssithicd  tis'fe 'pofrrt'bf  u’nqiihstiririhblb  cijftaiittV, 
that'the  only  teal  vttlhe  of  the  hatlHiial  territory,  'iVtifc 
"frfeniis  Svhidh  it  -contains,  ‘tth3  fli'e  prtrprr  apjjlitfafrob 
rif1  those  'ttieabs,  in  ‘producing  flie'rieo^aVit's  of  hTe;  trfr 
in  thitl  propdrfiOn  only,  will  alw'nVb  ’be  flte  !po$itlK- 
titlii  of  ti  cduiitrv.  ‘It’ Sve  consume  ’annually  What'fs 
mhde,  our  pbfjWlation  miiSt  ternain  stationary  : it  'fs 
the  exedss  ‘6vHy  beyond  the  consumption  of  such  pril- 
'dticc,  thht  cab  'lead to  dh  tiidtehsb  bf  inhhbitantb,  ‘and 
•thHt ‘rnCrc.isc  fs  the  sole  raflonhl  sfandhrd  for  measuring 
'tl<e(s*trength,  wealth,  drid ’prosperity  of  flic  nation. 

Any '^ifactice  therefore  that  dries  hot  ultimately  fentl 
ko  'prcsdfVc ’the  natural  fertility  of  tire  national  lefriiofV, 
is  poItdk'lriFy  ahd  morally  wrong ; and  fKfe  advodatrA 
for  such '^ffacticbs,  be  fhty  Who  'they  hiay,  are  irctiitg 
t/nddr  h lflitid  inVinciblc  prejudice,  WniTto  all  Medft 
Wtd  ^fttrildsds  becoming  tire  most  diitigermis  ofidlenti- 
kffife  kb  tlfe'jjerth’aneHt  impro'Verfient,  ahtfermd  SrfrdnJjtb', 
bHd  bxfcr'nhl  irnpobtance  rd’  the  ccrh’Hfry. 

As  these  observations  necessarily  involve ’a  tjuestidn'df 
the  'Mg'hest  fmphfthnce  in  the hgricutturifl  coirccfrts  of 
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this  county,  and  as  a postscript  to  the  former  Agricultu- 
ral Survey  of  Hampshire  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
seems  strongly  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  paring  and 
burning,  and  of  resorting  to  it  as  a means  of  improve- 
ment in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and  as  this  point  will  be 
best  considered  under  the  head  of  Manures  (that  being 
the  sole  renovating  principle  upon  which  all  agricul- 
tural produce  can  be  expected  to  be  procured),  we 
shall  assign  to  that  subject  the  first  place  in  our  pre- 
sent enquiry. 

1 

Munures — Are  to  be  distinguished  into  three  dis- 
tinct characters.  First,  The  alterative,  which  operate 
mechanically  in  correcting  the  defects  of  Nature,  by 
forming  a new  arrangement  in  the  structure  and  con- 
sistence of  the  surface  mould.  Secondly,  Stimulant, 
which  contain  no  inherent  pabulum,  or  vegetable  food, 
but  act  upon  all  such  as  may  be  contained  within  the 
soil.  Thirdly,  Director  feeding  manures,  which  con- 
tain a part  of  the  immediate  pabulum  of  plants. 

Those  objects  of  agricultural  econqmy,  which  con- 
sist in  rendering  the  strong  lands  more  loose  and  friable, 
the  light  lands  more  firm  and  compact,  by  supplying 
each  other  with  such  portions  of  the  primary  earths,  as, 
in  the  language  of  rural  life,  forms  a good  mi^ed 
soil,  neither  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry, 
but  preserving  such  a temperament  as,  agreeing  with 
the  climate  of  the  country,  shall  approach  as  near  as 
possible  the  best  mixture  for  forgiing  in  it  a standard 
of  fertilily,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  that 
can  possibly  engage  the  ' study  and  attention  of  the 
practical  farmer. 

The  labours  connected  with  these  efforts,  consist  in 
i ’ , marling. 
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marling,  chalking,  claying,  outing,  and  as  is  prac- 
tised in  some  parts  of  Essex  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
carting  the  sand  and  gravel  upon  the  clay  loams  and 
brick-earths,  and  the  contrary.  These  produce  merely 
an  alteration  in  the  top-mould,  by  changing  (he  con- 
sistence of  its  parts,  rendering  it  easier  or  more  desir- 
able for  the  purpose  of  tillage,  and  adapting  it  better 
for  the  scat  of  such  crops  as  it  may  be  afterwards  in- 
tended to  sustain. 

To  manures  of  an  instrumental  nature,  may  be 
added,  coal-ashes,  burnt  earth,  brick-bats,  house  rub- 
bish (this  latter,  however,  is  supposed,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved very  justly,  to  contain  nitre  in  large  quantities; 
and  as  that  is  a salt  which  is  soluble  in  water,  it  may 
with  propriety  be  considered  as  acting  also  as  a feeding 
manure),  pounded  limestone,  and  limestone  gravel. 

' The  next  point  for  consideration  w ith  the  rational  far- 
mer, is  that  of  applying,  under  certain  circumstances, 
manures  of  a decomposing  or  stimulating  nature,  but 
which  experience  has  shewn,  do  not  contain  any  vege- 
table nourishment  within  themselves ; but  which,  from 
other  qualities  they  possess,  are  found  to  fertilize  in 
particular  situations,  by  resolving,  it  may  be  presumed, 
the  inert  animal  and  vegetable  substances  contained  in 
such  soils  into  a mucus,  or  such  state,  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  combining  with  water,  and  of  entering 
w ith  that  element  into  the  roots  of  plants. 

Manures  of  this  nature  are  chiefly  confined  to  two 
sorts,  viz.  lime  and  gypsum  : the  first  effecting  the  dis- 
solution of  organic  substances,  by  the  avidity  with 
which  it  lays  hold  of  every  thing  containing  water  and 
fixed  air,  the  principles  of  which  it  has  been  deprived 
in  the  process  of  calcination ; the  second  operating 
to  the  same  end,  by4hc  sulphuric  or  vitriolic  acid,  of 
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winch  it  is  partly  composed,  being  set  leo^  apt];  dif- 
fused by  the,  pulverized  sjajq  of  the.  gypspjg— p spp- 
stance  well  known,  to  promote  putrefaction  in.s^v^ryj 
lijgh  degree,  at,  the,  same  time  to  penetrate,  v,cgetn])lq 
bodjes  sp  far  as,  to  dissolve  the  anjmvd  prpdpcqd, 

in  spinning,  and  thq  vegetable  mucitpge  inherent,  in, 
linpn  yarn,  both, of  whichlip  fwistcd.and  Iqck^iip^ifl, 
the,  thread,  or  why,  is  it, so  muph  used  in  the  operation 
of  bleaching  ? These  manures  also  supply  a, pp.rtiyjq^ 
of, calcareous,  earth  to  the  spits  on.wjiich  t||py  may  be 
spread,  and  so  far  arc  mqrc  applicable  to  Ia.cpls,  pos-, 
sessingaday  or  sandy  bijsis,  than  thpsp,  prjiipipajly, 
formed  of  chalk  or  limestone. 

That  this  is  the  ordinary  operation  of  live  sc  manures 
in  the  spil,  the  Surveyor  lias,  long  obspr.va.tiqn  apd  ,ejx- 
perience  to  demonstrate.  Liming  fw,  been,  carried  to, 
sncli  an  extent  in  some  parts  of,  the  norjh  of  Ife]uiul, 
as  nearly  to  reduce  the  old  limed  land  to  a ca^fit, mQXr, 
ilium,  but  from  which  state  it  is,  immediately  aroused, 
by  the  application  of  farm-yard  or  stable  dung,  or  >M?, 
deed  any  manure,  possessing  a,  direct  and  feeding  qua?, 

yp- 

Thc  application  of  gypsum  is  universally  rejected, 
(as  being  known  to  produce  no  effect)  upon  al]  tjie  old, 
exhausted  corn  and  tobacco  fields, of  Virginia.and  Mar, 
ryland.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Surveyor  has.  used  it, 
with  astonishing  effect,;  not  more  than,  two  bushels  to, 
the  acre  on  clover  and. Indian. corn,  but  it  was  upon 
land  where  the  unresolved  remains,  of  animal  aod,vegc>, 
tabic  matter  had  accumulated  in  the  soil, 

The  third  point,  for,  consideration  on,  this,  subject,, 
and  that  perhaps ,tlig  most  iippqrtuqt  tjpit  qancmptpy, 
the  power  of  tbp  human  mind,  is,t}ic  iritaiis.of  prefCfv,-, 
ing  iu  a, state  of,  pqiro^gnt.  fertility 

a highly 
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,a  highly  fruitful  condition  by  the  hand  of:  Providence 
— accidentally  so  formed)  on  artificially  so  made  by.the 
labour  of  man. 

The  first  dawning> of  vegetation  is  the:  liverwort  and: 
lichens,  which:  adhere  to  rocks  and  stones:  these:  go. 
to  decay,  and  their  residuum:  gives  '.birth;  and  nourish- 
ment to  mosses  of  a stronger  nature,  which  again-dying*, 
the  same  circle  is  renewed),  and-  continued  through.n*. 
long  chain  of  gradations,  until  itsondiini  the  climate: 
of  this  country,  presents  us  with  the.-  stately  oak,  or. 
under  a. milder  influence  witliilhe  cedar,  of  Lebanon. 

It  has  formerly  lieen  observed  (Vide.  Devon, Report), 
that  so  wisely  has  the  Great  Author  of , our- lieing  con- 
triver! the  universe,  that  in  this,  transitory  state,  wo 
perceive  that  the  dissolution  of  one  body. is  rendered 
csscutial  to  the  propagation  and. unfolding  growtti  and  | 
perfection  of  another. 

That  a fertilizing  and  enriching  process  of*  nature  is 
continually  goiug  or,  we  have  the;  evidence  of  our 
senses  in  every  sit uat ion  to  demonstrate:;  and:  that  in-ail: 
places  where  the  putrefactive  process  Ivas  not' been*  re- • 
strained  through  the  want  of:  warmth,  or-  by, a redun- 
dancy of  moisture:  hence  the  inc  reused  and:  increasing; 
fertility  of  all  old  pasture  grounds  which  litr  ttpomat 
warm  and  open  subsoil : lienee  the  incalculable!  value 
of  the  old  maiden  downs  in  this  and  every  other- chalks, 
county, in  the  kingdom  ; ami t hence  also 'the:  madness, 
extravagance,  ami  folly,  of  breaking*  up  sttcbrmf-lhose'. 
downs  as  were  unfit -for  the  purpose  of;  confiniiiugt  in-j 
tillage  ; but  of  all  things,  of- paring,*  burning,  a otl , de- 
stroying-their  native  green  sward,  and  which  (as  obt*- 
served  by  the  Surveyor  in  many,  places)  must  Jraveurt- 
touted  to  very  high  perfection,  by  lying,  im  a; st ale.  of { 
undisturbed  pasturage  for  a long  succession, of :ycars, 
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The  reasoning  made  use  of  by  some  of  the  advocates 
for  paring  and  burning  such  downs,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  temporary  herbage  upon  the  old  tillage 
lands,  and  of  resorting  to  it  as  a means  of  improve- 
ment in  all  cases  whatsoever  (Mr.  Young,  and  some 
few  others  excepted),  is  not  less  dangerous  than  it  is 
illusive  in  the  highest  degree.  They  seem  greatly  to 
confound  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  an  alimentary  prin- 
ciple absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  the  steins  and 
leaves  of  all  vegetables,  with  the  same  principle  after 
it  has  been  assimilated  by  the  vegetable  functions  into 
wood,  and  that  wood  burnt  and  reduced  to  the  state 
of  charcoal — a substance  of  all  others,  the  most  inde- 
structible and  insoluble,  whether  buried  in  the  earth, 
exposed  to  the  air,  or  immersed  in  the  water;  alter- 
nately exposed  to  either  medium,  or  constantly  exhi- 
bited to  a compound  of  them  all. 

Why  truth  should  be  strained  to  mislead,  and  merely 
for  the  sake  of  supporting  hypotheses,  is  surely  most 
extraordinary!  an  hypotheses  too  which,  if  carried  to 
the  extent  so  strenuously  recommended,  must  prove 
more  fatal  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country, 
than  any  chimera  that  has  ever  yet  beep  entertained 
and  acted  upon  by  the  wildest  of  any  of  our  modern 
agriculturists.  The  long  experience  of  the  Surveyor, 
and  his  conviction  as  to  the  fatal  tendency  of  this  doc- 
trine, when  urged  to  the  indiscriminate  extent  it  has 
been  recommended , is  the  only  npology  it  is  possible  - 
for  him  to  plead  for  so  far  noticing  it  in  this  place. 
Indeed,  when  he  views  the  devastation  and  havock 
which  has  been  made,  by  paring  and  burning  some  of 
the  fairest  downs  and  soundest  pastures  in  the  kingdom, 
he  feels  an  agitation  in  his  bosom  it  is  impossible  for  • 
him  to  controul. 

The 
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The  conversion  of' the  grosser  parts  of  vegetable 
matter  into  charcoal,  by  the  slow  and  smothered  com- 
bustion they  undergo  in  the  beat  heaps,  locks  up  so 
much  of  the  vegetable  as  does  not  pass  off  in  fume,  or 
may  Ire  converted  into  alkaline  salt,  into  a state  of  ab- 
solute insolubility,  and  in  which  state  it  may  be  found 
undiniiuished,  and  without  having  suffered  the  smallest 
alteration  for  many  ages. 

The  small  portion  of  alkaline  salt  which  is  produced 
from  the  combustion  of  the  green  vegetable  only,  is 
the  sole  advantage  that  can  possibly  be  derived  from 
this  practice  as  a manure.  These  salts  being  soluble 
in  water,  will  always  be  found  to  promote  for  a short 
time  the  growth  of  the  ensuing  crops  ; but  the  earthy 
matter  which  may  have  passed  the  fire  upon  such  lands 
as  arc  already  too  light  and  tender,  will  always  do  in-  1 
finitely  more  harm  than  good. 

That  we  arc  totally  indebted  to  the  fertility  of  all 
soils  from  the  soluble  remains  of  former  organic  sub- 
stances, is  clear^from  what  may  always  be  observed  in 
the  deficiency  of  our  wheat  crops  after  a wet  summer, 
and  which  incontestibly  proves,  that  although  rain 
water  may  contribute  (as  a vehicle)  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  there  is  something  else  required  to  perfect  their 
growth  and  vigour.  This  something  can  be  no  other 
than  the  decomposed  oxtivia  of  animal  nml  vegetable  • 
bodies,  but  which  in  wet  seasons  have  been  conveyed 
in  too  diluted  a state  of  nutriment  to  the  grow  ingcrops ; 
all  moderately  moist  seasons,  therefore,  are  ever  found 
to  be  the  most  fruitful  ones,  because  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  not  prolonged  by  a languid  nourishment,  but 
timely  and  fully  invigorated  to  perfect  its  seed  in  due 
season. 

Those  very  downs,  which,  from  lying  for  ages  at 
rest,  acquired  a condition  favourable  to  the  produc- 
ing 
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ing  of  a sypct;  and  inviting  herbage,,  and;  which,  if 
jbrppcrly  rated  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,,  would 
in  their  unb.urnt  state  have  t)ccu  readily  valued] at; as. 
or.fi.r.  per  acre-;  arc  at  this  time  literally  worth;  no-, 
thing.  Not  even  a feeble  plant  of  rape  or  coleseed),  or- 
tho niqst  hardy  and  humble  of  all  our  g repo  props,  can 
bpobta med ,frpm  them  without  dung  or  s!>ccp.folding, 
and  consequently  not  without  diverting  from  the  Iminc 
apd  more  valuable  lands  their  ordinary,  portioned  dress- 
ing (the,  supply  of  which  is  much  reduced  from  whatt 
itrwas  formerly,,  by  a necessary  consequence,  upon  all 
ih&heaf  burnt  sheep, walks— a much  redpceclnninbcriu 
all  thosp  flecks). 

Tlmse  pared  and  burnt  lands,  from  t lie  decrease  in  five 
vylue  of  t]»e  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  and 
the  correspondent  high  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
would,  but  for  the  ordeal  tliey  have  undergone,  be  well 
W]0*tl>  atthis  time  8s.  or  Kb.  per  apre.  The-  inference 
drawn  by,  Mr-  Young,  that  (lie  rents  of  these  lands 
hayo. doubled  within  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  proves 
nothing-  in  favour  of  the  system,  but  rather  against  it, 
IjejUhc  value,  of  money  again  rise;  that  of  agricultural 
produce  proport ipnably  fall ; tkq  art  of  husbandry  be 
reduced  tp  the  standard  of  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury—ami  mark  the  rents  which  would  tlien  be  obtained 
foriSiich deteriorated  farms. 

When  tho  leases  were  granted,  to  which  reference  by. 
the  Secretary. is  made,  the  average  price  of  wlrcat  did 
npt  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  os.  per  bushel.  So  much 
is  the.  value  of  money  decreased  in  that  time,  that 
that  price  for  wjieat  was  then  a better  bargain  to  the 
grower -than  8s.  or  Ds.  a bushel  now.  The  nominal 
value  of  rent  will  clearly  have  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
preciation in  the  current  medium  of  the  country;  and  as 
from,  this  it  seems  clear,  that  as  the  mere  change  ini 
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the  c.irqu  nuances, of  tl^c,  tirnqs.  w^i\id-  ajop^haye  pro- 
duced, tlig.  whqlp.  advance  upqo,  wjviflv  My.,  X0MHg, 

rp^ikcs.  hjs  greatest  dcfl^'deupc  for  j]ist>fyipg  tfop  pr,a<>. 
dW  fi.VinS  *W‘d.  burping,  generally,,  \\J\at,  ought, 
npt(  qaw,  to  add,  for  tlvq  pretended  cxpeUeqpe.  of 
that,  sy^letn,  '>  h,en  combined- w,4h  improvements,  th»tj 
ha, vc  been,  madp  in  practical-  husbandry,  nothin  that. 
ixjr^«d,  particularly  ip  tjyc  culture  of  green. crops,  tares,, 
tprnjps,  andjtjie, temporary  grasses.  \fet  nplvvithstpud- 
ir^g,  this. progress,,  and  widely  is  certainly, the,  raosfcunr, 
portanl  that  agriculture  ever  received  in  styshqrt,:^ 
tipic,  t}»crc.  dpc^.natiappear,  tp.be.  sQ.np^rty  sheep,  kept 
on  those  dcjcriprnlpd,.  lands,  though  of;  a.  spi alleys^ 
than  Uipir  stock,  formerly.  Far  be  it,  howpvcr,  from  .the, 
design  of  thp  Surveyor,  to  wish  to  be  understood  as. op-, 
posed. to  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning, generally;, 
op  the  contrary,  no  .quo  can  entertain  a.  higher  opinion, 
0/.^  value,  or  would  sooner,  resoyt  to  it;  tjiau  h,ipswJfi,h». 
appropriate-  situations,  nud  w.hiqb  he  lias,  all  along, 
stated  to .be, .the  most  proper  and  efteetpaj  for  subduing- 
heaths,  moors,  bogs,  peat-mosses,  and  all  soils  abound-, 
ing  with  a.large, proportion  of  vegetable  mould,  and  .p^o,-*, 
ducing  a rpug.h,  sepigy , coarse,  and. wjery, herbage;  but, 
these  coarsp;  and  .unprofitable  coverings  once  destroy#!, 
it  should  never  again  lie  resorted  to  onjapds.  pQsjs^ipg, 
a spund  dryjbqttom,  whether  natural,  o r artificially , so  pyq-,, 
duced  by  judicious  draining.  Fens,  bogs,aji,dyn9s$qs, 
possessing  a considerable  depth  of  peat,  19091-,  or  other, 
vegetablp  matter,  and  which,  ifnot  wed  and  e$Vc.tUfd'l, 
drained,  ^j|l~  aJtwpys.  preserve  a.  tendency. to  return , to^ 
their  primitive  condition:  to  prevent  which,  and. to 
draw,  from,  such  lands  the  full,  value -of  the  py.pduf* 
they-are.  c/ipifblp  qf,  yield  jng,  PaTMbS  ^ b^jijpg  Ig. 
proper,  ftfld  ougty  to.be  repealed. 

Old 
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Old  pastures  also  on  close  retentive  subsoil,  become 
degenerate  in  their  herbage  by  the  prevalence  of  too 
much  moisture:  such  lands,  after  being  thoroughly 
drained,  should  also  be  opened  for  a few  years  to  the 
meliorating  influence  of  the  plough,  and  then  again 
laid  down  (if  not  too  stubborn)  for  permanent  pasture, 
otherwise  kept  under  aration,  and  employed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat,  beans,  grey  pease,  oats,  tares,  rape, 
and  clover.  On  these  points  the  Surveyor  wishes  to  refer 
to  his  former  sentiments  (Vide  Cambridgeshire  Report, 
page  199). 

In  speaking  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  the  same  will  equally  apply  j though  on  a less  ex- 
tended scale,  throughout  animated  nature,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  dissolution  of  one  body  is  not  only 
rendered  subservient,  but  indispensable  to  the  propaga- 
tion, growth,  and  perfection  of  another.  Although  a 
due  proportion  of  the  primary  earths,  possessing  the 
most  desirable  temperature  of  warmth  and  moisture,  is 
b}'  far  the  most  suitable  bed  for  raising  articles  for 
human  convenience  and  consumption,  yet  a soil purely 
thus  composed  and  dressed  with  any  proportion  of  sti- 
mulant manures  (in  which,  however,  ashes  are  not 
meant  to  be  included),  will  for  ever  remain  barren  and 
unproductive,  unless  there  is  thrown  into  it  the  remains 
or  excrement  of  former  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 
These  exuviae  exist  in  an  infinity  of  forms,  but  those 
onl}'  that  are  cognizable  to  our  senses,  we  are  capable 
of  employing  as  direct  and  feeding  manures,  some  of 

which  may  be  tolerably  well  conceived  as  follows  : 

• ' . . 

Farm-Yard , Stable,  and  To:in-Dung — From  their 
containing,  when  completely  decomposed,  reduced  to  a 
mucilaginous  state,  combined,  and  chemically  unit- 
ed 
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ed  with  water,  all  that  food  or  pabulum  which  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  prone  to  receive  or  take  in  by  its 
roots. 

Woollen  Rags — From  their  containing  a large  pro- 
portion of  fermentable  animal  mucilage  given  out  by 
putrefaction,  about  6 cwt.  cut  small,  is  a good  fair 
dressing  for  an  acre  of  land  ; Urey  arc  best  applied  for 
wheat,  and  should  be  either  lightly  ploughed  under,  or 
harrowed  in  with  the  seed.  From  their  mechanical  opera- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  it  will  seem  that  they  are  by 
far  the  best  adapted  to  strong  loam  and  clayey  land. 

Old  Mud  Walls — From  the  nitrous  principle  ab- 
sorbed from  the  air,  or  the  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid 
gas,  by  which  they  have  been  highly  charged  from 
their  inhabitants.  These  walls,  from  the  nature  of  the 
loam  of  which  they  arc  generally  mude,  are  belter 
adapted  as  a manure  for  light  than  strong  lands:  they 
always  act  powerfully  when  applied  for  turnips. 

Shells  of  all  sorts — From  their  calcareous  principle, 
and  the  animal  gluten  they  contain,  which  after  disso- 
lution becomes  miscible  with  water,  and  enters  with  it 
as  a feeding  principle  into  the  roots  of  plants. 

Sea,  Pond,  and  River  Weed — By  putrefaction  be- 
come the  direct  food  of  plants . 

Night-Soil , or  Privy  Manure , and  Urine . — These, 
with  all  other  excremental  substances  of  birds  and 
beasts,  and  according  to  the  respective  habits  of*sucli 
animals,  are  more  or  less  excellent  manures,  and  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  used  in  collecting  them  together. 
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'I* he  'flrslbr ^iri’me  iclifSs  Jf  tliesb  itiabrires  'jJwicAU  ’froth 
V-h^iii  v tfr ii)i s' h ti i mafe  ; theSccbild’frOih  birds' lira  tffefcd  dh 
pulse  and  grain  ; (he  third  from  horses ; (he  fourth  'frthh 
sheep ; the  fifth  from  grazing  bullocks ; the  sixth  from 
ftiifch  dbws,  heat  ^ tbdk,  and  rabbits. 

Pdhti,  dhd  Whrr  ‘JtfifflMtaft  Itin  -large  pbrfions  df  ilfc 
’ftfedlng  ipflndi^lc  in  mdnure,  biit  it  should  altoajte  tfe 
fekpdsefl  'fbr  bhc'trfhtdr  Ht  leh'dt’td  fhehcfidft  of  fbc’ffdst, 
"arid ’beseVc'rhrtllhte'fu  riled  ov<b  before 'it 'is  spfeafl  hpbh 
'{lie'gfbbneh  ■'fVlfen  tised  'in  a tab ‘state  from  '(life  -bet! 
in  WWch  ’H  may  ‘bhVc  'adcumhltftcd,  ;it  ‘is  ifnilbfmljr 
found  to  encourage  the  growth  of  arsmart,  coltsfoot, 
’erdw-pdet,  &c.  4h ‘considerable  quantities,  and  in  Which 
‘itdfc'fon  Its  tirSt  applicdfidh  at  li-ast1)  is  ‘found  to  pfd- 
‘dllce  a fnr  grtatdr  injudythan  benefit  to  the  lahd. 

Jf'rfi/s'c  •Ffs'h  hntt  TfhtbT/er—lBritig  resolved  by  ptf- 
’tref.idtidh  'into  a 'rrfuchs,  supplies  a ’laVge'poff  kin  of  the 
direct  fdod  frfr  plkfrfs.  This,  as  Well  as  night-soil  tmfl 
all  other  unmixed  excrements,  nre  best  distributed  into 
compost*.  Vhst  TrnrrfljdrS  Of  sturgetm  arc  annually  taken 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  fiitd  a't  the  tfirric  trf  the  shad 
^sllt^y  in  the  Oelaavtffe,  find  dtbet  large  rivets  fh  the 
United  Sta’tds  Of  fVdrth  A'fderich  : these  'ate  piWlffltfdd 
of  the  fishermen  by  the  neighbouring  farmers,  for  about 
a quarter  Of  h dcfilhr lArch , and  fbr  the  Sole  purpose  of 
making  a rich  addition  to  tberr  dung  heaps. 

'ftnpt  tind$d(C‘T)uft~$iy  decdmpds  it  km , yield  a 
Ttedcflagfe  wVich  tbWttibdtc's  dsVeffftiafly  to  the  ttotfrikh- 
WMWtfatffs. 

- . . . ...j  . . • ..  • • t : . 
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'fnodtfrn  theorists  to  hold  this  practice  in  ‘flOrisloh  Us 
an'hhjiritlfiable  barbarism,  robbing  one  part  of  five  oc- 
cupation for  the  benefit  of  the  other,  still  ih  illlheifth 
nod  down  countries,  anil  Where  by  far  the  finest  cbm  is 
produced ‘111  (he  is  la  nil  ; Where  the  farirts  are  largo,  ‘Unci 
fhrtt  a'grcrft'paVt  of  the  occupation  lies  altogether  out 
df  Ihe'reach ‘Of  any  assistance  froiti'the’hoitifeileail,  and 
equally  that  of  foreign  portable  manure,  were  it  not 
tfmk'r  'these  circumStaiic.es  for  the  sheep-fold,  Woeful 
Would  bfe'the  appearance  of  such  a cotuitry  indeed. 

U’ lie  advantage  derived  also  1o  all  light  soils,  particu- 
larly Witch  Under  winter  corn,  by  the  trampling  of 
the  dheep,  'is  great  'beyond  calculation.  The  number  of 
aheep ‘required  under  dillerciit  circumstances  to  give  tlife 
land  a good  ’fair  dressing,  has  already  been  stated  iii  a 
preceding  part  of  this  Weport. 

’Snot — IS  a manure  which,  from  its  uniform  quick 
Operation,  must  ‘become  soon  soluble,  a'iiil  be  either 
capable  of  ‘coarbiumg  with  water,  Or  by  softie  other 
means ‘cdUtrrbtitC  to  (he  formation  of  a gns,  that  is  gree- 
dily taken  iri  by  adjacent  vegetables.  In  its  •highly 
diffused  state  of  smoke  it  vanishes  from  our  view,  and 
consequently  becomes  attenuated  in  a very  high  degree, 
and  although  in  'its  condensed  and  collected  body  ns  • 
sorit,  it  becomes  more  cognizable  'to  Our  senses,  its 
power  of 'divisibility  may  not  be  impaired,  arid  as  sueli 
ft  is  most  probaible  from  natural  affinity,  it  actsas  a food 
fttr'the  vegetable  kingdom . It  is  also  found  to  be  an 
adiiiitablfe 'specific  against  WOrms  and  Worrn-casts  on 
rich  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds. 

■Pttit-M&is,  Vfaor,  Eeg  ‘Etirth,  or  ‘turf  -Mould. — 
FVOtA  thb  sftoalrtOii  and ‘OthOr  circumstances  attending 
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the  existence  of  this  substance,  it  is  plain,  that  it  has 
always  been  produced  from  the  absence  of  heat,  com- 
bined with  too  much  moisture;  to  the  influence  of 
either  independent  of  each  other,  or  if  not  so  produced, 
it  must  have  originated  from  causes  altogether  foreign 
from  the  uniform  phenomenon  it  exhibits,  and  in  a 
manner  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  the  Author  of  this 
Report  to  explain  or  comprehend.  A great  extent, 
however,  of  the  surface  of  this  county,, and  that  of  the 
British  islands  in  general,  is  occupied  with  this  sub- 
stance, and  which  for  time  immemorial  has  remained 
in  its  present  state,  and  in  a manner  useless  to  the  coun- 
try at  large.  The  conversion  of  a part  of  this  ancient 
vegetation  into  the  nourishment  of  plants,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  some  ready  menstruum  by  which  it  might 
be  rendered  soluble  in  water,  would  Im?  worthy  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  human  ingenuity  to  accomplish,  and 
exhibit  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ! This  must  prove 
in  comparison  with  all  other  sources  of  manure  pos- 
sessing a direct  and  feeding  quality,  very  great  indeed  ; 
and  which  might  then  be  afforded  in  almost  inexhaust- 
ible quantities  by  all  the  fens,  bogs,  heaths,  and  moun- 
tains, in  these  united  kingdoms. 

Peal , Beat,  and  Turf-Ashes — F rom  their  mecha- 
nical operation  in  stiff  soils,  and  the  quantum  of  alka- 
line salts  they  may  respectively  contain,  produce  a me- 
liorating and  feeding  effect  upon  .all  lands  requiring  an 
instrumental  operation,  and  a direct  manure.  The 
good  effects  of  the  Berkshire  peat-ashes  may  be  referred 
to  another  principle,  in  addition  to  what  is  possessed 
by  such  ashes  in  general;  this  arises  from  a conside- 
rable proportion  of  their  bulk  consisting  of  shells  and 
other  calcareous  matter,  which  form  the  resting  place 
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of  (hose  peat  moors,  and  which  is  burned  with  the  ve- 
getable substances  into  lime ; hence  they  are  always  of 
a distinguished  consistence,  colour,  and  quality,  from 
peat-ashes  in  general. 

Common  Sea  Salt — Might  be  used  beneficially  as  a 
feeding  manure  in  small  quantities,  did  not  the  enor- 
mous duty  which  it  pays,  preclude  all  expectation  of 
Using  it  for  such  purposes. 

It  has  been  long  determined,  and  daily  experience 
proves  the  truth  of  the  decision,  that  all  vegetables 
derive  their  nourishment  in  two  ways  : the  one  by  ab- 
sorption of  certain  gases  or  vapour  which  are  generated 
by,  and  exhaled  from,  all  decayed  and  putrefying  bo- 
dies, and  which  is  greedily  taken  in  by  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  all  living  plants  ; the  other  by  their  roots, 
which  receive  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, when  so  far  attenuated  as  to  be  capable  of  a 
chemical  union  with  water.  In  the  application  of 
these  subjects  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a few  words, 
and  which  are  chiefly  extracted  from  the  Surveyor’s 
former  labours  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

“ The  first  consideration  which  naturally  occurs  to 
an  active  intelligent  farmer  upon  this  subject,  is  that 
of  preparing  and  fitting  his  soil  for  the  reception  of 
such  manures  as  in  the  course  of  his  lease  he  may  be 
able  to  collect,  for  improving  and  annually  recruiting 
bis  exhausted  lands.  Previous  and  effectual  draining 
(by  open  and  hollow  drains)  the  wet  heavy  parts  of  iiis 
farm,  and  afterwards  applying  the  alteratives  of  chalk, 
clay,  marl,  sand,  or  gravel,  though  at  the  expense  of 
a nine  miles’  carriage  to  the  first  of  these  articles,  and 
which  is  practised  in  some  parts  of  this  county  (Hants), 
and  applying  thirty  tons  to  the  acre,  will  not  discou- 
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rage  him,  seeing  that  in  consequence  of  such  alterative 
manures  the  laud  becomes  more  tractable  and  fruitful, 
and  which,  under  proper  management,  he  knows  it 
may  be  made  to  retain  for  a great  number  of  years. 

The  calcareous  and  argillaceous  marl  applied  with 
such  effect  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  county,  requires 
little  farther,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Surveyor,  to  be 
attended  to,  than  to  apply  it  as  much  as  possible  upon 
lay,  rather  than  upon  ploughed  ground,  and  as  its 
effects  are  merely  mechanical,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  it  incorporated  with  the  surface  mould, 
and  to  prevent  it  as  much  as  possible  front  descending 
upon  the  lighter  lands  beyond  the  reach  of  the  share; 
for  which  purpose  the  first  operation  after  marling 
should  be  raftering  as  thin  as  possible,  and  after  the 
raftered  balks  have  been  well  dragged  and  harrowed, 
the  cross-ploughing,  or  taking  of  them  up,  cannot  be 
performed  too  shallow,  provided  that  the  ground  is 
ploughed  clean.  By  these  means  the  marl  will  become 
diffused  through  the  top-mould;  its  specific  gravity- 
will  be  reduced;  and  there  will  be  a much  better  chance 
of  preserving  it  incorporated  with  the  soil,  than  had 
the  marled  land  (a  practice  by  no  means  uncommon) 
been  ploughed  to  a full  pitch  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  marl  consequently  inverted  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow. 

In  the  application  of  sand,  gravel,  pounded  lime- 
stone, or  limestone  gravel,  to  the  stiff'  heavy  lands,  care 
should  be  taken  to  apply  it  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  natural  cohesion  of  the  soil,  as  is  clearly 
evinced  by  the  practice. of  carrying  the  red  sandy  loams 
on  the  stiffer  lands  in  the  parish  of  Brixton  in  the  Isle 
of  W ight,  for  if  there  is  too  small  a quantity  used,  a 
directly  opposite  effect  will  follow ; the  land  will  be- 
come 
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come  chisselly,  and  acquire  a disposition  to  run  and 
cement  together,  and  thus  instead  of  the  tough  clayey- 
soil  being  brought  to  a more  gentle  temperament,  their 
natural  tendency  to  run  together  will  be  increased,  to 
bake  and  crust  upon  the  surface  after  ram,  and  every 
fresh  ploughing. 

In  applying  clay  marl,  or  any  apparently  unctuous 
or  soapy  matter,  to  soils  containing  a superabundance 
of  sand  or  gravel,  the  same  caution  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  as  under  the  most  convenient  and  favourable 
opportunities  for  procuring  these  materials,  there  would 
be  little  danger  of  so  vast  a quantity  being  carried 
upon  the  land  as  would  contribute  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree towards  producing  a similar  effect. 

In  every  soil,  be  its  nature  what  it  may,  occasional 
dressings  of  lime  are  indispensably  necessary,  to  act 
upon  the  undissolred  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  they 
may  contain;  thus  producing  fermentation  and  vapour, 
and  giving  to  such  substances  that  degree  of  solubility, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  they  can  afford  any  di- 
rect nourishment  to  plants.  The  well  known  property 
of  caustic  lime,  which  so  rapidly  dissolves  the  texture 
and  organization  of  all  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, should  be  an  object  of  serious  study  and  consi- 
deration to  the  improving  farmer,  who  ought  to  be 
well  satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  to  have  it  ascertained 
with  the  utmost  certainty,  whether  there  is  or  is  not, 
from  the  peculiar  condition  of  his  soil,  a direct  and 
positive  jJemand  for  such  a dressing ; if  on  examina- 
tion it  should  be  found  to  contain  a considerable  por- 
tion of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  and  which  a very 
easy  analysis  would  rcudily  determine  (Vide  Devon 
Report),  there  will  be  no  question  but  lime  would  be 
of  service,  but  which  upon  all  and  every  occasion 
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should  be  applied  by  itself,  un mixed  with  any  other 
matter,  immediately  slightly  covered,  and  in  its  freshest* 
hottest,  s»nd  most  caustic  state. 

In  this  view,  and  rather  as  a stimulating  principle 
acting  upon  other  subjects,  rather  than  containing  any 
supplies  of  vegetable  food  within  itself,  we  are  chiefly 
to  regard  its  operation  in  the  earth ; aud  whether  in  its 
disorganizing  process  it  converts  the  whole  or  a part 
only  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  substances  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  into  the  immediate  pabulum  or 
food  of  plants ; and  that  the  remainder,  by  subsequeat 
union  with  other  bodies,  becomes  locked  up  as  it  were 
in  an  insoluble  state,  but  capable  of  being  dissolved 
again,  and  converted  into  vegetable  food  by  tbe  appli- 
cation of  acids  or  other  alkali,  is  a question  of  too  much 
importance  to  the  agriculture  of  these  kingdoms,  to  be 
carelessly  overlooked  by  the  chemical  agriculturist,  as 
thereby  a supply  of  vegetable  food  may  probably  be  dis- 
covered, which,  if  satisfactorily  explaiucd,  and  placed 
in  such  a point  of  view,  as  to  enable  the  occupiers  of 
old  and  apparently  exhausted  chalked  and  limed  lands 
throughout  the  kingdom,  to  restore  and  bring  into  ac- 
tion  that  quantity  of  vegetable  food  which  may  have 
lain  dormant  for  ages,  would  be  a discovery  indeed ! 
Whoever,  by  superior  talents  or  unwearied  applica- 
tion, shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  develop  this  myste- 
rious suggestion,  with  that  of  the  means  of  rendering 
peat-moss  soluble  in  water,  to  mankind,  will  assuredly 
rank  higher  in  the  estimation  of  man  in  general,  but  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  in  particular,  than  any 
of  the  most  justly  celebrated  characters  iu  ancient  or 
modern  times.  ,# 

From  the  present  mode  of  applying  lime,  at  least  in 
the  south  and  west  of  England,  its  causticity  is  lost 
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before  it  reaches  the  field,  anti  differs  very  little  from 
chalk  or  mild  calx,  save  that  in  its  complete  impalpa- 
ble pulverization  : its  causticity  is  lost,  and  expended 
in  the  mixing  or  compost  heaps,  and  the  gas  or  vapour 
generated  ia  the  putrefactive  process  being  thrown 
off  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere  (but  which  in  its 
proper  situation  would  have  materially  aided  a grow- 
ing crop),  is  thus  improvidently  lost  as  a benefit  to  the 
farmer,  and  dissipated  by  the  wind. 

With  chalk,  as  with  lime  and  all  other  calcareous 
earth,  animal  and  vegetable  matter  will  to  a certain 
degree  combine,  and  in  that  combination  produce  fer- 
mentation artd  Vapour,  or  form  something  that  shall  be 
soluble  in  water;  in  either  case  there  is  evidently  a che- 
mical action,  the  effects  of  which  contribute  largely 
to  the  powers  of  vegetation.  Hence  arises  the  neces- 
sity and  usefulness  of  a certain  portion  of  calcareous 
earth  in  all  soils  whatever,  and  where  it  is  not  found 
to  exist  in  a manner  cognizable  to  our  senses,  it  may 
fairly  be  supposed  as  b.  irig  supplied  by  rain  Water, 
which  by  analysis  is  found  to  contain,  of  calcareous 
earth,  in  the  proportion  of  680  to  I ; of  clay,  7700  to 
I ; and  of  silcx,  10,000  to  1. 

So  long  as  chalk,  pounded  limestone,  &c.  remains 
in  an  imperfectly  dissolved  state  in  the  soil,  they  act  as  it 
were  mechanically,  and  render  the  tough  strong  clays, 
tile,  and  bricb-carths,  more  tractable.  But  the  whole 
of  these  calcareous  bodies  are,  from  their  specific  gra- 
vitation, or  very  minute  diffusion  in  water,  capable  of 
being  carried  downwards;  an  effect  which  may  be 
witnessed  on  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  other 
places  in  the  county,  and  which  after  some  years,  in 
almost  every  soil,  must  necessarily  take  place,  when 
such  lands  will  consequently  be  washed  and  freed  from 
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the  calcareous  earth.  Here  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  chalk  must  cease,  nor  may  it  be  advisable  to 
renew  it,  quoad  its  beneficial  effects  mechanically; 
as  it  is  presumed,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that 
in  like  manner  with  lime,  it  lias  a tendency  to  lock  up 
a large  portion  of  vegetable  food  in  an  insoluble  state, 
but  capable  of  being  dissolved  with  acid,  or  some  other 
alkali  to  which  the  insoluble  matter  may  have  a 
greater  affinity  than  to  that  of  calcareous  earth  ; an 
opinion  strongly  supported  by  the  preference  gene- 
rally given  to  soapers’  waste  lees  and  ashlip  upon  old 
chalked  grounds,  rather  than  to  attempt  a renova- 
tion of  the  land  by  a new  chalking.  What  but  some 
such  cause,  can  have  produced  that  universal  dislike 
among  all  the  farmers  in  the  southern  parts  of  this 
county,  against  marling  land  a second  time  ? 

Of  this  marl  it  has  been  before  observed,  that  there  are 
three  sorts — the  blue,  the  white,  and  the  red.  Some  few 
veins  of  the  white  arc  occasionally  met  w ith,  uniuixed 
with  the  red  or  blue;  this  however  is  rare,  as  they  are 
most  commonly  found  mixed  together.  The  manner 
of  applying  this  marl  has  been  already  noticed,  with  its 
effect ; we  shall  therefore,  though  not  without  much  re- 
luctance, close  this  brief  Survey  of  a subject  which  can  ne- 
ver cease  to  interest  every  one  possessing  a turn  for  agri- 
cultural improvements,  by  saying  a few  words  farther  on 
the  application  of  manures  in  general,  and  which,  when 
applied  upon  the  surface,  or  w hat  is  generally  called  top- 
dressing,  or  whether  such  manure  should  be  ploughed 
or  harrowed  under,  with  a view  of  mixing  it  more 
intimately  with  the  soil,  ought,  in  the  opiiiion  of  the 
Author,  to  be  chiefly  regulated  by  the  following  consi- 
derations. 

First,  Whether  the  soil  is  of  such  a nature  to  require 
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any  correction  in  its  temperament,  to  render  it  more  or 
less  tender,  open,  or  friable? 

Secondly,  Whether  the  manure  proposed  to  be  em- 
ployed, is  capable  of  operating  to  those  ends  ? 

Thirdly,  Whether  such  manure  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing nourishment  to  plants,  unless  it  is  brought  into 
close  and  immediate  contact  with  some  other  power,  or 
latent  principle  containing  vegetable  food  in  the  soil?  or, 

Fourthly,  Whether  the  plants  proposed  to  be  fed  by 
such  manures,  draw  their  nourishment  principally  from 
the  ground  ? 

In  the  affirmative  of  all  these  cases,  it  is  plain  that 
the  manure  should  be  covered,  or  lightly  ploughed 
under. 

But  when  the  manure  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  apply 
but  lightly  to  these  considerations  ; when  it  is  capable  of 
being  dissolved  on  the  surface,  and  conveyed  by  water 
downwards  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  or  by  conversion 
into  vapour,  to  be  absorbed  by  their  stems  or  leaves, 
and  that  the  plant  is  equally  prone  to  receive  its  nou- 
rishment in  both  ways,  the  economy  and  effective  ope- 
ration of  top-dressing  is  unquestionably  the  most  highly 
beneficial,  and  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

The  preserving,  procuring,  and  applying  with  judg- 
ment, these  the  only  pabula  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
is  a subject  worthy  our  most  serious  consideration,  but 
which  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  Report  will  not 
admit  of  a farther  discussion  at  this  time. 

Wastes  and  Forests. — The  origin  and  nature  of 
common  rights,  together  with  the  history  and  present 
government  of  the  Royal  Forests  in  this  county,  would 
certainly  form  a suitable  introduction  to  what  the  Sur- 
veyor has  to  remark  on  the  means  which  the  wastes  and 
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forests  of  this  county  contain  for  improvement,  and 
the  measures  he  may  conceive  best  suited  for  effecting 
that  purpose ; but  as  such  histories  and  statements  have 
already  been  given  at  large,  in  the  Reports  of  Com- 
missioners expressly  appointed  for  the  investigation  of 
those  subjects,  as  well  as  in  what  may  already  have  been 
laid  before  Parliament  by  the  Honourable  Board  of 
Agriculture,  none  of  which  however  have  been  within 
the  reach  or  in  the  power  of  the  Author  of  this  Report 
to  obtain,  he  must  therefore  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
Honourable  Board,  if  in  the  following  desultory  obser- 
vations, which  arise  wholly  from  impressions  he  re- 
ceived upon  the  Survey,  auy  thing  should  appear  crude  ■ 
or  inapplicable,  and  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
lie  would  not  have  ventured  to  have  stated  in  so  seem- 
ingly loose  a manner  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Board. 

As  daily  observation  and  experience  most  clearly 
shews  that  Nature  does  not  any  thing  in  vain,  and  as 
the  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe  is  the  destined  habi- 
tation of  man,  from  which,  by  tbe  union  of  bis  mental 
and  corporeal  powers,  he  is  enabled  to  draw  his  aliment 
and  all  the  necessary  supplies  of  life,  the  appropriat- 
ing to  these  purposes  whatever  the  Deity  may  have 
spread  before  him,  and  placed  within  his  reach,  is  not 
only  natural,  but  a duty  highly  incumbent  upon  Lira 
so  to  do. 

From  the  operation  of  causes,  partly  physical,  a vast 
extent  of  the  national  territory  (and  of  which  this 
county  has  a considerable  share)  is  left  in  a state  of 
nature,  unproductive  to  individuals  or  the  community. 

Was  the  territory  of  the  British  empire  in  Europe, 
from  its  insulated  character,  not  confined  to  a specific 
area,  but,  like  the  government  of  America,  capable  of 
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spreading  a thin  population  over  an  almost  unlimited 
extent  of  acres,  the  policy  of  suffering  large  nncnlti- 
vated  tracts  to  intervene  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  government,  would  assuredly  admit  of  some  ques- 
tion ; for  although  this  might  not  operate  in  repressing 
the  progress  of  population,  it  would  certainly  tend  to 
alienate  the  different  settlements  from  each  other,  ulti- 
mately contribute  to  erect  the  respective  communities 
into  independent  tribes,  and  thus  on  cases  of  enrcrgency, 
•weaken  the  power  of  concert,  and  of  acting  with  union 
and  efiect  as  a congregated  body  ; but  in  so  confined 
and  insular  a situation  as  .Britain,  to  have  so  large  an 
extent  of  its  territory  interdicted  from  the  use  and  ener- 
gies of  the  nation,  is  a solecism  in  politics  so  very  ex- 
traordinary, as  scarcely  to  be  met  with  under  any 
other  government,  which  may  fairly  boast  in  other 
respects  the  like  degree  of  improvement  and  civiliza- 
tion with  ourselves. 

To  mitigate,  however,  the  miseries  which  this  melan- 
choly, but  too  plain  prospect,  exhibits  to  our  view, 
some  steps  should  be  taken,  and  those  without  delay, 
from  the  expected  benefit  of  which  the  public  mind 
would  be  encouraged  to  bear  its  present  burthen,  under  a 
hope  and  even  persuasion,  that  it  had  already  sustained 
its  greatest  pressure,  and  that  time  and  the  prudent 
administration  of  the  Government  would  gradually 
relieve  it  from  farther  suffering. 

There  are  certainly  many  circumstances  -under  the 
controul  of  the  Government  of  the  country,  that  would 
materially  contribute  to  this  end,  and  thus  afford  a 
cheering  ray  to  the  people  at  large  ; but  the  one  only 
which  at  this  time  comes  properly  within  ti  e view  of 
this  Report,  is  that  of  laying  open  to  the  industry, 
skill,  and  capital  of  the  nation,  such  parts  of  the  na- 
tional 
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tional  territory,  which  hitherto  have  been  prevented 
from  contributing  their  proportion  to  the  public  good. 

If  we  consider  the  aggregate  extent  and  quality  of 
the  forests  and  waste  lands  of  this  kingdom  as  lying  in 
the  English  channel,  or  any  where  in  an  equally  fa- 
voured climate  on  the  coast  of  the  island,  would  not 
the  most  unsparing  efforts  be  made  by  Government 
to  conquer  and  secure  them,  not  less  for  the  addition 
wh  ich  such  possessions  would  make  to  the  national  stock, 
than  for  the  advantage  they  might  afford  in  a commer- 
cial or  hostile  point  of  view,  against  the  efforts  of  our 
enemies.  Will  the  government  then  continue  less  at- 
tentive to  the  realizing  of  such  important  advantages, 
and  those  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  throne?  Surely  it  ought  not. 

To  effect,  however,  the  purposes  which  the  Sur- 
veyor has  most  earnestly  at  heart,  in  respect  to  the  just 
appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the  national  territory  (as 
the  only  permanent  means  of  augmenting  our  national 
strength),  he  with  all  due  deference  begs  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  propositions. 

First,  That  an  act  of  legislature  should  pass,  for  as- 
certaining the  value  of  all  claims  and  common  rights 
which  at  present  attach  upon  all  the  royal  forests  in  the 
kingdom. 

That  the  value  of  all  such  claims  should  be  discharged 
by  a land  commutation',  to  be  set  out  in  allotments  as 
contiguous  as  possible  to  the  present  estates  of  such 
claimants. 

That  a certain  number  of  acres  should  be  imparked 
and  kept  stocked  with  deer,  for  amusement  and  for  the 
use  of  the  royal  table. 

That  the  remainder  of  all  such  wastes  and  forests 
should  be  surveyed  and  cast  into  allotments  of  various 
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dimensions,  engraved  plans  of  which  should  be  pub- 
lished and  exhibited  through  the  kingdom,  with  notice 
that  such  allotments  would  be  sold  by  public  auction 
at  stated  times,  and  in  the  vicinage  where  such  lands 
might  be  (the  nett  proceeds  of  which  should  be  paid 
without  defalcation  into  the  treasury  or  exchequer  of 
the  nation). 

That  should  this  last  proposition  prove  inadmissible, 
a full  and  particular  examination  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
strata of  all  such  wastes,  chases,  and  forests,  in  the 
kingdom,  should  be  made,  and  appropriately  classed  as 
follows : x 

First,  Into  lands  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
corn,  hemp,  and  flax,  ash  and  elm  timber,  raising  and 
grazing  sheep  and  cattle. 

Secondly , For  raising  timber  exclusively  for  the  use  < 
of  the  Royal  Navy. 

Thirdly,  For  raising  larch,  sweet  chesnut,  and  the 
white  mulberry. 

Fourthly,  For  raising  Scotch  fir,  and  the  fir  and 
pine  tribe  generally. 

That  on  a due  examination  of  the  wastes  and  forests, 
these  respective  classes  should  be  staked  out  by  persons 
properly  qualified  for  such  service,  and  a correct  men- 
suration, survey,  and  map  thereof  should  be  made,  gene- 
ral and  particular,  accompanied  with  a full  and  suc- 
cinct report,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
strata of  each  denomination  : how  far  draining  may  be 
required,  and  from  a due  examination  of  the  lay  and 
structure  of  the  country,  what  sort  of  drains  would 
most  effectually  relieve  and  preserve  the  soil  in  a sound 
dry  state,  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  vegetation  ; 
what  would  be  the  most  appropriate  form  for  the 
mounds  of  the  outside  and  subdivision  fences,  with  a 
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due  regard  t6  the  making  of  their  ditches  subservient  to 
-tire  purposes  of  draining  ; what  species  of  hedge-row 
wood,  would  be  most  advisable  to  cultivate  for  use  and  • 
shelter ; and  to  what  extent  cither  ash  or  elm  might, 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage upon  or  near  such  mounds  or  hedge-rows. 

Whether  the  allotment  or  district  in  question  con- 
tains any  natural  manure  within  itself,  such  as  marl, 
chalk,  clay,  ouze,  limestone,  limestone  gravel,  See. 
and  how  far  the  application  of  any  of  such  manures  on 
the  respective  soils  might  tend  to  their  improvement ; 
and  whether  the  mixing  of  the  soil  or  surface  covering 
of  the  respective  allotments  would  lead  to  the  correcting 
of  their  natural  defects,  and  render  them  more  fit  for 
the  purpose  of  tillage  and  vegetation. 

What  distance  the  allotments  in  question  may  be 
from  any  large  town,  and  what  are  their  facilities  by 
the  means  of  canals  or  tram-roads,  or  vicinity  to  ma- 
ritime navigation,  for  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of 
such  tracts,  or  for  procuring  manure,  whether  of  an 
alterative,  stimulant,  or  feeding  nature;  whether  such 
tracts  are  best  calculated  for  the  culture  of  animal  or 
vegetable  food,  and  of  what  species  respectively,. 

What,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Reporter,  would  be 
the  expense  of  forming  the  necessary  outside  and  sub- 
division fences;  of  constructing  buildings;  expenditure 
for  live  and  dead  stock  ; and  in  effecting  so  much  of 
the  above  enumerated  improvements  on  each  particular 
allotment,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  first  establish- 
ment, and  before  the  proceeds  of  the  occupation  may 
in  some  sort  be  able  to  clear  itself. 

The  Report  should  also  state  the  sort  of  fence,  and  ex- 
pense attending  the  raising  it,  for  enclosing  the  timber 
allotments  ; the  expense  likely  to  be  incurred,  and  the 
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best  mode  of  stocking  snch  allotments  with  young 
trees ; with  the  motives  by  which  the  Surveyor  had 
been  governed  for  giving  to  these  allotments  any  parti* 
cular  extent  or  direction. 

The  veins  of  strong  sour  oak  tree,  or  woodland  clay, 
would  very  well  be  indicated  through  all  the  wastes 
and  forests  of  the  kingdom,  had  the  country  remained 
in  its  primitive  state,  and  that  its  voluntary  growth  of 
timber  had  not  been  so  far  destroyed,  as  in  many  places 
to  leave  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  what  it  formerly  was 
covered  with.  It  therefore  behoves  the  person  or  per- 
sons to  whom  the  examination  of  the  waste  lands  should 
be  entrusted,  to  study  well,  and  become  practically 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  substrata, 
with  all  the  shades  of  difference,  that  aspect  and  loca- 
lity of  situation,  as  well  as  soil  and  substrata,  may 
contribute  to  produce  and  effect  the  growth  of  oak 
timber.  To  which  end,  such  person  or  persons  should 
examine  and  minute  very  particularly  all  such  circum- 
stances in  those  districts  which  exhibit  the  cleanest, 
most  flourishing,  and  luxuriant  growth  of  oak  timber; 
the  want  of  such  discrimination  having  led  to  very 
great  errors  in  some  of  the  enclosures  made  in  the  New 
Forest  for  raising  oak  timber. 

Oak  will  certainly  grow  upon  the  argillaceous  and, 
even  calcareous  marl,  when  superinduced  by  sand  or 
gravel ; but  it  surely  would  be  as  idle  to  apply  such 
soil  and  substrata  to  the  culture  of  onk,  as  it  would  a 
thin  gravelly  soil,  resting  upon  a deep  and  almost  un- 
fathomable bed  of  dry  sand,  and  harsh  gravel.  These 
things,  however,  have  been  done,  and  it  is  still  equally 
hoped,  and  feared,  whether  such  mistakes  will  or  will 
not  be  avoided  in  future. 

In  the  forests  of  America  the  quality  of  the  land  is 
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uniformly  indicated  by  the  nature  of  its  spontaneous 
growth  ; and  to  One  at  all  experienced  in  these  matters, 
there  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  making  as  correct  a 
choice  of  the  soil  and  substrata  proper  for  any  specific 
purpose,  than  were  the  same  already  declared  by  the 
voluntary  productions  of  such  land. 

Although  the  European  beech  is  found  mostly  to 
flourish  in  a dry  situation,  yet  in  America  this  tree  usu- 
ally occupies  the  low  grounds  on  the  margin  of  the 
water-courses  ; and  the  beech  swamps  in  the  north-west 
territory  of  the  United  States,  on  the  waters  of  White 
river,  are  some  of  the  heaviest  timbered  land  the  Sur- 
veyor ever  beheld  east  of  the  lakes  in  Canada.  This  is 
a wood  which  seems  much  to  flourish  in  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Hampshire ; and  notwithstanding  its  general 
disposition  in  this  country  to  favour  a dry  subsoil,  it 
grows  with  considerable  vigour  upon  all  the  oak  tree 
clays  in  the  New  Forest. 

As  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  any  former  cultiva- 
tion upon  most  of  the  present  wild  uncultivated  heaths, 
whether  within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  the  forests 
in  this  county,  the  same  lands  which  are  now  covered 
with  ling  and  heather,  are  supposed  to  have  been  much 
in  the  same  condition,  save  in  their  not  containing 
6uch  large  and  deep  quantities  of  vegetable  mould  or 
turf  moor,  before  the  afforestation  took  place.  That 
these  lands,  however  (after  being  effectually  drained 
where  required),  are  capable  of  adding  much  to  the 
value  of  our  insular  situation,  by  appropriating  them  in 
the  manner  implied  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of 
these  wastes,  is  a conviction  as  clearly  imprinted  on 
the  mind  of  the  Surveyor,  as  is  that  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  existence. 

The  value  of  the  larch  is  now  too  well  known,  to  re- 
quire 
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quire  or  to  derive  any  additional  recommendation  to  its 
culture  from  the  feeble  encomiums  which  might  be 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Author  of  this  Report. 

The  value  and  importance  of  sweet  chcsnut,  once,  to 
a considerable  extent,  the  native  inhabitant  of  alf  out 
woods  and  forests,  and  socond  ordy  for  strong  and  per- 
manent work  to  the  oak  of  the  island,  is  now  gradu- 
ally recovering  its  former  rank  and  consequence  as  a 
timber  of  this  island  : fortunately  it  favours  a soil  and 
situation  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  appears  to  be 
essential  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  oak. 

The  situations  in  America  in  which  the  Surveyor  has 
seen  immense  forests  of  this  wood  intermixed  with  the 
wild  mulberry  tree,  has,  with  the  complaints  uniformly 
heard  from  the  silk  throwers,  winders,  and  manufac- 
turers of  this  county,  as  to  the  increased  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  raw  material  (particularly  the  warp) 
from  abroad,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  establishing 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  consequently  the 
raising  of  silk-worms  in  this  country.  In  conversing 
with  several  gentlemen  on  this  subject,  reference  was 
made  to  Campbell’s  Political  Survey,  from  which  the 
following  most  valuable  extract  is  taken  : 

“ The  county  of  Southampton  enjoys  every  advan- 
tage that  can  well  be  desired  in  any  county.  A very 
ingenious  and  inquisitive  antiquary  is  of  opinion,  that* 
it  was  very  fully  peopled  by  the  A lbanites,  as  lie  styles 
them,  who  were  invaded,  subdued,  and  exterminated, 
by  the  Belgiffi,  before  the  coming  over  of  the  Romans. 
That  mighty  nation,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, intending  an  absolute  conquest  of  Britain,  made 
their  first  descent  on  these  parts,  and  being  once  be- 
come masters,  shewed  a great  regard  for,  and  exercised 
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amazing  labour,  skill,  and  industry,  in  thef  improve* 
inent  of  this  beautiful  province.  The  Saxons  have 
left  very  noble  marks  of  their  having  paid  a like  atten- 
tion to  svbat  in  their  language  is  called  Haratunscyrc ; 
for  in  this  county  there  were  no  less  than  40  hundreds, 
whereas  in  Warwickshire,  which  is  more  than  half  as 
big,  there  were  but  four,  or  including  the  liberty  of 
Coventry,  at  roost  but  five.  As  hundreds  were  divi- 
sions founded  on  the  number  of  families,  so  by  compar- 
ing these  with  the  territory  that  contained  them,  we 
may  judge  of  the  proportion,  comparatively  at  least, 
in  which  they  were  j>copIed.  Of  this  we  should  have 
been  still  more  sensible,  if  many  of  the  Saxon  towns 
and  villages  had  not  been  ruined  by  the  Danes,  or  if 
the  Norman  Conqueror,  whether  out  of  pride  or  policy, 
or  from  both,  had  not  levelled  such  a number  of  vil- 
lages to  make  his  New  Forest,  and  shewed  the  true 
spirit  of  his  government,  in  subverting  the  habitation 
of  inan  to  provide  a range  and  receptacle  for  wild 
beasts.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  devastations, 
there  still  remains  so  many  good  towns,  magnificent 
ciiurches,  venerable  abbies,  strong  castles,  and  stately 
palaces  of  ancient  execution,  as  absolutely  demonstrate 
the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants  in  former  times,  and  the 
peculiar  affection  of  its  civilized  masters.  It  was  here- 
tofore justly  celebrated  for  its  timber,  which,  though 
much  decreased,  is  yet  far  from  being  exhausted,  and 
the  stock  of  which  might  be  easily  recruited,  not  more 
to  the  advantage  of  succeeding  generations,  than  to  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  in  general.  ' 

Fertile  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  more  especially 
in  fine  wheat,  as  well  as  for  admirable  hops ; abound- 
ing in  wool,  bacon,  and  honey,  of  an  extent  little  short 
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of  a million  of  acres,  exclusive  of  (be  Isle  of  Wight, 
so  that  it  is  larger  than  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  Mantua,  and  containing  thrice  as  much 
land  as  (he  island  of  Minorca;  inferior  certainly  to 
none  of  these,  even  in  its  present  productions,  and  still 
less  so  in  the  capacity  of  admitting  farther  improve- 
ments. The  making  of  salt,  by  boiling  sea  water,  is 
performed  to  great  perfection  and  profit  at  Lymington 
and  in  Portsca  Island.  Large  quantities  of  malt  are 
made  at  Andover  and  Basingstoke.  Silk  stockings  and 
leather  are  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ringwood. 
Narrow  cloths,  druggets,  and  shalloons,  are  wrought 
in  many  places  : broad  cloths  at  Rumsey.  Wheel- 
wrigh(s,  and  other  mechanics  who  work  in  stone  and 
timber,  in  every  part  of  the  county.  Ship-building, 
however,  was  and  is  the  capital  manufacture  of  this 
county,  and  employs  multitudes  at  Southampton,  Ly- 
mington, Portsmouth.  Bursledon,  and  Redbridge.  The 
great  demands,  more  especially  in  time  of  war,  for  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  at  Portsmouth,  is  a constant  source 
of  wealth  to  the  industrious  cultivators  of  the  countpp 
within  reach  of  this  market.  Notwithstanding  that  a 
great  deal  of  grape  wine  is  already  made  by  the  indus- 
trious inhabitants  of  this  county,  Sussex,  and  Dorset,  / 
and  that  this  county  does  not  lie  above  three  degrees  to 
the  north  of  those  provinces  which  produce  the  finest 
wines  in  France,  still,  as  we  have  already  a most  invi- 
gorating and  wholesome  beverage  established  in  (he 
place  of  (lie  light  wines  of  France  or  the  Palatinate,  it 
does  not  appear  advisable  that  any  application  of  the 
national  industry  should  be  directed  to  that  end. 

“ But  there  is  yet  another  improvement  that  might 
with  a still  greater  probability  of  success  be  attempted, 
and  which,  if  properly  attended  to,  might  be  culti- 
hants.]  li  vated 
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vated  with  as  much  success  here  as  iu  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Europe. 

“ The  judicious  and  ingenious  Evelyn  has  said,  that 
the  white  mulberry  Would  flourish  in  the  southern 
parts  of  England.  Should  the  Crown  be  impressed 
with  this  conviction,  and  be  graciously  pleased  to.  be- 
stow a sufficient  extent  of  laud  in  the  New  Forest  foe 
the  purpose,  and  the  consequent  propagation  of  silk- 
worms, the  raising  of  so  important  a raw  material 
among  ourselves,  must  in  its  consequences  prove  no 
less  beneficial  to  the  nation,  than  to  the  glory  of  the 
prince  and  government  who  thus  wisely  determined  on 
the  trial  of  such,  a measure. 

**  In  Piedmont,  the  leaves  of  every  white  mulberry 
tree  in  full;  growth  is  estimated  to  be  worth  2 Of.  per 
annum,  and  many  say  three  or  four  times  that  sum. 
His  Sardinian  Majesty  recently  drew  200,000/.  per  an- 
num from  us  in  ready  money  few  silk,  having  laid  suck 
a duty  on  our  commodities  as  amounted  to  a prohibi- 
tion, and  proportionally  large  sums  from  the  Dutch 
and  other  nations.  Piedmont  is  not  five  times  as  largo 
as  Hampshire. 

*♦  Some  quantities  of  good  silk  have  been  produced, 
though  with,  much  trouble,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  also  in  the  province  of  Scania, 
in  Sweden.  Before  the  war  several  hundred  weight  was 
raised  annually  about  Berlin,  a much  larger  quantity 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Saxony. 

“ With  every  effort  we  should  be  able  to  make,  it 
would  be  some  ages  before  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  make  more  than  would  suffice  for  the  warp  of  our 
manufactures,  in  which,  from  the  dearness  chiefiy  of 
the  Picdmoutese  orgaucine,  we  are  at  present  much 
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cramped.  The  having  this  would  enable  us  to  employ, 
and  consequently  to  import  larger  quantities  of  China 
and  Levant  silk  for  woof,  and  which  would  augment 
our  India,  and  revive  our  Turkey  trade. 

**  Mr.  Bartram  acquainted  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  ia 
the  months  of  May,  Jnne,  and  July,  1719,  he  made 
with  much  ease  at  Chelsea,  as  good  silk,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  dealers  in  that  commodity,  as  any  from 
Piedmont.  He  says  farther,  that  the  worms  produced 
from  an  ounce  of  eggs,  will  make  151b.  of  fine  silk, 
which  is  twice  as  much  as  they  make  in  Provence  and 
Languedock,  and  more  than  they  make  even  in  Cala- 
bria, where  the  worm  is  stronger  than  in  any  part  of 
Italy.  He  adds,  that  experience  has  taught  him,  that 
we  may  have  silk-worms  twice  a year,  and  that  the 
mulberry  will  bear  leaves  twice,  without  prejudice  to 
the  tree  or  fruit.  China  silk  is  much  cheaper  than 
the  Piedmont,  and  the  Levant  silk  is  purchased  with 
-our  own  commodities  and  manufactures.” 

Mr.  Richards,  of  North-house,  who  seems  to  have 
profited  much  by  the  different  excursions  he  has  made 
on  the  Continent,  observes  on  the  management  of  the 
mulberry  tree  in  Valencia  and  Mercia  in  Spain,  that 
these  trees  are  generally  cultivated  by  the  farmers  in 
corn-fields,  and  at  the  distance  of  40  or  50  yards  a-part. 
They  are  pollarded  every  two  years,  in  order  that  the 
tender  leaf  of  the  young  shoot  may  be  produced  in 
greater  abundance.  In  the  middle  of  their  fields,  or 
some  convenient  situation,  open  sheds  or  hovels  are 
erected,  in  each  side  of  which  ranges  of  shelves,  or 
drawers,  are  placed,  in  which  the  silk-worms  are  kept 
and  fed  by  an  old  person,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
them  clean  and  open  to  a sufficiency  of  air. 

As  the  native  silk-worm  of  America  is  found  very 
• i i 2 much 
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much  to  prey  upon  (he  dwarf  alder,  the  leaves  of  the 
wild  crab,  and  of  the  ^common  orchard  apple  trees  in 
that  country,  and  as  the  Surveyor,  during  his  last  ex- 
cursion through  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  United  States,  saw  a number  of  families 
ihtich  employed  in  the  raising  of  these' insects,  and  with 
whom  he  also  saw  many  specimen  of  strong  good  silk, . 
spun  by  the  native  worms ; would  it  not  be  worth  the 
pains  of  a trial,  to  procure  a number  of. the  American 
pods  or  cocons,  in  which  the  worms  spin  themselves 
up,  and  lie  concealed  during  winter  ? These  might 
be  brought  over  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  as  they 
are  found  to  lie  much  longer  in  the  nymph  or  chrysalis 
state,  than  the  eastern  worms,  there  would  be  no  dan- 
ger of  their  appearing  in  their  eating  state  before  the 
returning  spring  would  have  prepared  plenty  of  food 
for  them,  and  which  in  the  event  of  a deficiency,  or 
miscarriage  to  a certain  extent  of  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry,  ufiqucsUoriably  their  most  favoured  and 
proper  food,  the  establishment  might  still  be  carried 
on,  and  the  worms  supported  on  the  leaves  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees  most  common  to  this  country. 

The  cocons  the  Surveyor  has  seen  in  America,  are 
generally  about  an'  inch  in  their  longest,  and  half  an 
inch  in  their  shortest  diameter.  The  silk  appears  to 
lie  in  several  concentric  leaves  or  strata,  resting  one 
upon  the  other,  and  apparently  corresponding  with 
the  pauses  the  insect  made  whilst  spinning  it ; but  these 
are  still  connected,  and  in  continuation,  or  it  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  wind  them  off.  It  is  au 
easy  matter  to  take  off  one  or  more  of  these  Layers,  the 
uppermost  of  which  is  coarser,  less  gummed,  and  of 
an- higher  colour,  than  the  undermost.  These  cocons 
produce  thread  of  an  unequal  length,  some  yielding  a 
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thousand,  whilst  others  would  not  afford  two  hundred 
yards.  The  average  produce  however  of  the  American 
cocon,  may  l>e  stated  at  400  ySrds  of  single  thread. 

The  worm,  as  it  is  enclosed  in  its  cocon,  is  so  shrank 
up,  as  to  reduce  it  to  about  half  its  former  length  ; but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  nearly  as  thick,  again.  In  this 
state  it  is  full  of  a rather  clear  liquor,  which  forms  the 
seed  of  the  males  and  the  eggs  of  the  females : they 
have  however  no  sex  till  they  undergo  the  change  from 
the  worm  into  the  fly  state. 

Immediately  on  coming  out  of  the  cocons,  the  male 
seeks  the  female,  and  very  soon  expires  after  his  func- 
tions are  performed ; as  does  the  female  also  after  lay- 
ing her  eggs.  This  last  stage  of  their  existence  seldom 
exceeds  forty-eight  hours  for  the  male,  and  sixty  for 
the  female  fly. 

The  silk  is  wound  from  the  cocons  in  warm  water, 
and  generally  about  four  threads  together.  In  this 
state  it  is  most  commonly  imported  as  a raw  material 
from  the  Levant  or  the  East  Indies  to  England. 

The  examples  formerly  detailed,  of  the  quick  growth 
of  the  Scotch  and  silver  fir  (Vide  Devon  Report),  the 
vast  quantities  of  fuel  produced  by  thinning  and  prun- 
ing the  plantations  of  the  former,  and  the  great  valuers 
timber,  to  which  the  whole  of  this  tribe  is  cajole  of 
attaining  in  the  soil  and  climate  olf  this  country,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  warrant  th«  fullest  expectation,  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  this  timber  may  be  obtained  from 
the  national  territory,  should  the  countries  from  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  the  greatest  quanti- 
ties, be  at  any  future  period,  as  at  this  time,  closed 
against  us. 

It  will  most  probably  be  demanded,  how  the  claims 
of  the  poor  upon  these  wastes  are  to  be  adjusted,  par- 
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licularly  in  respect  to  fuel  ? In  answer,  it  is  said,  that 
the  Commissioners  appointed  for  allotting  and  setting 
out  the  waste  lands  and  forests  tinder  regulations  some- 
what simitar  to  those  above  hinted  at,  should  be  in- 
structed and  empowered  to  set  a-part  in  all  eligible  si- 
tuations, such  parcels  of  the  best  of  the  turbary  ground 
the  respective  districts  may  contain,  and  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  yield  the  ordinary  supply  of  fuel,  until 
that  supply  may  be  assisted  with  the  pruning  and 
thinnings  of  the  young  fir  plantations,  and  such  other 
combustible  substances  as  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
duced by  the  general  and  extensive  improvements  by 
planting,  and  otherwise,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Author  of  this  Report,  but  which  on  all  occasions 
should  be  limited  in  quantity  to  the  several  families  in 
the  district,  and  issued  to  them  under  fixod  but  liberal 
regulations,  by  the  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  woods  and 
plantations,  and  upon  such  terms  as  bardy  to  defray 
the  expense  of  cutting,  collecting,  and  binding  it  into 
facines  and  bavins.  ' ' • . 

By  some  well  digested  regulations  of  this  nature, 
an  infinitely  larger  portion  of  fuel  might  be  raised  for 
the  use  of  the  rural  inhabitants,  than  they  are  gene- 
rally within  the  reach  of  at  present ; whilst,  at  the  same 
time ^ hose  barren  and  dreary  tracts  would  not  only 
contribute  to  our  convenience,  and  the  augmentation  of 
our  strength  and  resources  at  home,  but  render  us  still 
more  formidable,  independent,  and  respectable  abroad. 

Before  be  quits  the  subject  of  woods  and  plantations, 
and  a discussion  of  such  measures  as  appear  to  the 
Surveyor  the  most  likely  to  promote  the  growth  of 
timber  in  the  kingdom,  it  becomes  necessary,  from  obser- 
vations made  upon  the  journey,  to  advert  to  the  pte- 
, sent  state  of  the  timber  on  the  church  and  other  de- 
mesnes 
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mesnes  belonging  to  corporate  bodies,  and  which  have 
not  already  been  noticed  in  this  Survey. 

A great  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  and  growth  of 
timber  upon  these  lands,  arises  from  the  tenures  under 
which  a large  proportion  of  the  country  is  held.  These 
tenures  consist  of  leaseholds  for  £1  years,  renewable 
every  seven ; the  fine  for  which,  fluctuates  between  one 
ottd  a quarter  and  one  and  an  half  year’s  improved 
value.  The  occupier  having  no  interest  in  tire  timber 
growing  on  such  estates,  beyond  what  may  be  wanted 
for  its  immediate  repair,  naturally  becomes  ratheT 
more  than  indifferent  as  to  its  preservation,  well  know- 
ing that  When  such  timber  is  ripe  and  ready  for  cut- 
ting down,  it  will  be  felled  by  the  corporate  bodies  to 
whom  such  estates  respectively  belong,  and  this  often 
without  regard  to  its  being  ornamental  or  otherwise,  and 
very  rarely  With  any  previous  preparation  or  subse- 
quent effort  to  replace  it  with  plantations,  or  a succes- 
sive growth.  The  destruction  and  havoc  that  is  thus 
made  under  the  sanction  of  such  authority  on  these 
estates,  is  not  lets  injurious  to  the  succeeding  incum- 
bents than  it  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large. 

The  remedy  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sur- 
veyor, appears  most  proper  to  be  adopted  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  to  have  the  whole  of  the  timber  valued  on 
such  premises;  thu  legal,  interest  accruing  on  such 
valuations  to  be  laid  as  an  additional  quit-rent  on  such 
estates,  with  full  power  to  the  tenant  to  plant  and  eut 
down  at  What  time,  and  in  what  manner  he  pleases, 
any  timber  that  may  be  growing  on  such  estates.  IF 
some  such  regulations  as  these  do  not  shortly  take 
place,  H does  not  appear  that  there  will  be  much  other 
thaa  old  pollards  growing  on  such  property.  The 
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forests  of  Bere  and  Bishop’s  Waltham,  with  innume- 
rable enclosed  estates,  exhibit  striking  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

It  will  probably  be  objected,  that  the  giving  the  te» 
nants  so  unlimited  a controul  over  the  timber,  would 
in  most  cases  subject  it  to  inevitable  destruction ; to 
which  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  tenants  of  such 
estates,  although  granted  to  them  for  twenty-one  years, 
being  renewable  every  seven  years,  are  from  long  usage, 
and  the  general  custom  of  the  country,  regarded  as 
leaseholds  of  inheritance,  and  which  have  continued  in 
the  same  families  for  an  immemorial  length  of  time, 
and  are  to  all  iutenls  and  purposes,  leases  in  perpetuity 
renewable  at  such  times. 

Families  thus  circumstanced,  would,  it  is  conceived, 
be  less  liable  to  cut  down  or  prematurely  to  destroy 
either  useful  or  ornamental  timber,  than  the  corporation 
or  incumbents  of  such  estates,  whether  of  the  church, 
companies,  or  any  other  pious  foundation  whose  re- 
spective interests  in  such  estates  are  temporary,  and 
consequently,  whose  sole  or  principal  object,  whilst  in 
the  possession  of  such  endowments,  is  revenue  for  the 
time  being,  and  that  drawn  and  selected  from  such 
estates  by  persons  xehose  emolument  will  very  much 
depend  on  the  annual  amount  they  may  be  able  to 
produce. 

From  these  considerations  duly  weighed,  there  re- 
mains little  doubt  with  the  Author  of  this  Report,  that 
some  arrangement,  bottomed  on  the  principles  above 
stated,  guaranteed,  protected,  and  enforced  by  the  plan 
lately  proposed  for  the  culture  and  conservation  of  oak 
timber  by  the  Surveyor,  in  bis  Devonshire  Report, 
would  prove  the  most  etfectual  meags  of  remedying  the 
evils  so  generally  to  be  met  with,  as  to  the  neglect  of 
. . r cultivation 
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cultivation  and  premature  cutting  down  of  oak  timber 
throughout  this  kingdom. 

The  number  of  wide  and  unprofitable'  hedge-rows 
, preserved  upon  the  church  and  college  lands,  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  oak 
timber,  are  nuisances,  particularly  in  a corn  country, 
which  ought  to  be  removed. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  Report,  that  great  advantages  are  derived  from  the 
culture  of  flax,  not  only  as  a material  for  manufacture, 
but  as  an  important  article- in  the  food  of  finishing  off 
fattening  cattle.  From  the  effects  of  Mr.  Seaward’s 
practice,  duly  considered,  it  becomes  a matter  of  ques- 
tion, whether  the.general  interdict  prevailing  against 
the  culture  of  flax,  might  not  in  some  cases  admit  of 
modification,  and  in  others  be  entirely  done  away  ; but 
in  both,  upon  the  express  condition,  that  the  flats 
seed  produced  upon  the  premises  should  be  there  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle. 

Upon  all  new  reclaimed  ground,  and  such  as  may 
have  been  completely  drained,  yet  still  retaining  a 
moist  subsoil,  flax  should  be  made  a leading  article  in 
its  first  husbandry.  The  culture  and  subsequent  ma- 
nagement of  this  crop  being  so  well  known  and  prac- 
tised in  these  united  kingdoms,  does  not  appear  to  de- 
mand in  this  place  a farther  examination  ; this,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  with  regard  to 

Hemp — The  culture  of  which,  though  partially 
practised,  is  not  so  generally  understood  in  these 
islands.  A soil  replete  w ith  the  carbonic  principle,  but 
at  the  same  time  one  that  lies  upon  a dry  and  open 
bottom,  is  that  which  this  plant  favours  most.  Thi* 
is  a plant  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  maritime  ex* 
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istence  of  tbis  empire,  that  unless  Government  can 
command  either  at  borne  or  from  abroad,  an  ample 
supply  of  this  important  article,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  maintain  our  marine,  and  oar  consequent  inde- 
pendence. 

As  it  is  in  n great  measure  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
culture  and  subsequent  management  of  this  crop,  as 
practised  in  Lincoln  and  Cambridgeshire,  ahd  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  united  kingdoms,  and  which  differs 
in  no  very  material  degree  from  flax  ; the  Surveyor, 
with  permission  of  the  Honourable  Boa rd , will  take  the 
liberty  of  submitting  the  amount  of  such  observations 
as  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  the  cul- 
ture and  subsequent  management  Of  this  truly  valuable 
plant  in  the  interior  States  Of  North  America. 

The  soil  and  situation  which  this  plant  mostly  fa- 
vours, is  that  of  a sand  and  gravelly  loam  of  a good 
staple,  well  charged  with  the  remains  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  and  lying  upon  a sound  dry  bottom. 
Land  of  this  description  that  may  not  be  naturally  dry, 
but  which  by  judicious  draining  may  have  been  ren- 
dered sound  and  firm,  is  equally  eligible  for  the  culture 
of  this  plant.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  thus 
ascertained,  We  come  next  to  the  part  that  requires  the 
greatest  attention,  that  of  the  tillage.  For  the  sake  of  faci- 
litating this  operation,  and  giving  to  the  tilth  that  light 
and  open  texture  so  favourable  to  the  uniform  growth  of 
the  hemp,  it  is  generally  practised,  and  would  always 
be  advisable,  to  winter-fallow  the  land  proposed  for  this 
crop,  leaving  it  all  winter  bt  two-furrow  ridges,  and 
Which,  if  necessary,  should  be  left  as  well  gripped  and 
, water -furrowed,  as  Were  a crop  of  wheat  expected  from 
the  land,  in  this  Condition,  and  about  the  middle  of 
May,  the  two-furroW  ridges  should  bte  crossed,  har- 
rowed. 
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rowed,  and  ploughed  into  four  or  five  turn  lands,  and 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  ground  being  in  the  most 
favourable  state  for  vegetation,  about  two  bushels  of 
seed  should  be  sown  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in  with  a 
pair  of  light  harrows,  exactly  suited  to  the  size  of  the 
lands,  lengthwise,  once  or  twice  in  a place,  the  Itorses 
walking  in  the  furrows  each  time,  and  the  sown  ground 
trampled  but  as  little  as  possible,  as  a single  foot  track 
has  been  known  very  much  to  repress  the  growth  of  the 
young  hemp  plants.  The  surface  of  the  hemp  field 
should  therefore  be  left  uniformly  light  and  spongy, 
and  which,  should  the  season  prove  favourable,  would 
induce  a rogular  plant  of  hemp,  which  once  up  anti 
covering  the  ground,  there  is  little  to  be  dreaded  from 
the  drought  of  the  ensuing  season.  The  small  ridges 
here  noticed  for  the  hemp,  is  for  the  convenience  of 
of  going  along  the  furrows,  to  draw  out  the  male  hemp 
without  disturbing  the  female  plants,  and  those  which 
are  found  afterwards  to  produce  the  seed.  When  the 
hemp  ground  is  properly  seeded,  and  that  the  hemp 
plant  is  not  too  thin  upon  the  ground,  it  ought  to  have 
nearly  the  closeness  of  a crop  of  wheat,  and  the 
straight  upright  stems  Very  little  thicker,  by  which 
means  the  hemp  wilt  be  of  a finer  quality  than  were  it 
to  grow  singly,  and  branch  out  with  greater  luxu- 
riance. 

The  male  hemp  having  attained  its  growth,  and 
which  from  the  strength  of  the  soil  will  vary  from  three 
and  a half  to  six  and  a half  fret  in  height,  the  time  for 
drawing  it  will  be  denoted  by  the  lower  leaves  of  the 
male  hemp  turning  of  an  olive  and  yellow  colour,  and 
falling  off.  The  sooner  it  is  then  pulled  the  better, 
when  it  should  be  bound  into  single  land  sheaves,  and 
carried  to  the  head-laud  or  side  of  the  fieW,  for  the  pur* 

pose 
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pose  of  being  transplanted  to  the  pit  where  it  is  to  b<r 
water-rotted,  and  which,  in  that  country,  is  more  ge- 
nerally performed  in  stagnant  than  in  running  water. 
Dew-rotting  is  sometimes  used  in  this  country  for  both 
hemp  and  flax,  but  it  is  found  to  be  more  tedious  and 
less  even  and  regular  in  its  effect  than  water-rotting, 
which  always  produces  the  least  waste,  and  after  being 
' dressed,  looks  fairer,  aud  is  esteemed  the  strongest 
and  most  durable.  The  time  required  for  rotting  will 
depend  much  on  the  state  of  the  weather : from  the  beat 
of  the  climate,  in  that  country  it  will  usually  be  effected 
hiucb  sooner  than  in  these  islands  ; but  to  know  when 
Ibis  is  done,  it  may  be  only  necessary  to  take  a handful 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  bundles,  and  try  with  a sudden 
jerk  to  break  it,  when,  if  it  parts  without  much  ex- 
ertion, it  is  rotted  enough,  otherwise  it  must  lie  a little 
longer,  and  until  it  breaks  witb  ease.  It  should  then 
be  taken  out  of  the  pit  and  dried  as  soon  as  possible, 
taking  care  at  thesame  time  to  lift  and  remove  it  always 
by  the  bands,  which  should  be  of  wheat  straw,  and 
the  only  part  handled.  The  sheaves  should  be  placed 
upright  against  each  other,  and  in  the  manner  of  wheat 
shocks,  till  the  pit  is  emptied,  when  beginning  with 
those  first  taken  out,  they  should  be  unbound  and  care- 
fully spread  open,  until  they  are  got  thoroughly  dry, 
when  they  shonld  be  again  bound  up,  and  removed  to  the 
bemp  mill  or  break,  for  manufacturing.  It  is  particu- 
larly necessary  to  be  careful  in  handling  the  rotted 
hemp  whilst  wet,  as  the  lint  is  apt  to  chafe  and  peel 
off  in  that  state,  to  the  injury  of  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  the  sample,  but  when  dry  it  may  be  handled 
with  safety.  • 

. ' After  gathering  the  seed  of  the  female  hemp,  it  un- 
dergoes the  same  process;  but  when  seed  is  the  main 
■ • object. 
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object,  it  ought  to  be  sown  earlier,  and  cultivated  a- 
part  from  the  other  crop  ; and  instead  of  two  bushels, 
one  peck  of  hemp  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  seed 
for  an  acre.  The  plant  being  thin  upon  the  ground, 
-will  branch  out,  grow  stronger,  and  produce  a better 
and  more  valuable  sample,  than  when  the  hemp  is  cul- 
tivated for  the  purpose  of  manufacture  only.  When 
the  male  hemp  has  shed  its  farina  on  the  blossoms  of 
the  female  hemp,  and  by  which  its’seed  becomes  fecun- 
dated, the  leaves  of  the  carle,  or  male  hemp,  fall  off, 
and  the  stem  growing  yellow,  is  easily  removed  with- 
out injury  to  the  female,  which  now  begins  to  branch 
out,  to  look  of  a deeper  green  colour,  until  the  seeds 
begin  to  ripen,  and  which  is  easily  perceived  by  their 
falling  out  of  their  sockets  ; when  the  best  way  to  ga- 
ther (he  seed  which  first  ripens,  and  which  is  always 
found  to  be  the  prime  of  the  crop,  is  to  bind  the  plants 
down,  anil  shake  them  upon  a long  narrow  sheet  or 
clolh  spread  along  the  furrows  and  under  the  plants 
for  that  purpose  ; and  this  may  be  repeated  with  ease 
(when  the  culture  is  merely  for  the  quantity  of  scedun- 
nually  wanted)  every  three  or  four  days,  until  all  the 
s(?ed  is  ripe  and  thus  saved.  In  tlie  interim,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  much  care  should  lie  taken  to  keep  off  birds 
of  every  description,  as  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  very 
fond  of  feeding  on  the  seed. 

The  great  object  in  preparing  both  hemp  and  flax 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  is  to  render  them  both  as 
soft  and  as  fine  as  possible  without  lessening  their 
strength,  and  the  easiest  and  .cheapest  way  of  so  doing 
is  certainly  the  best.  That  practised  by  the  house- 
keepers in  (he  interior  of  America  is  as  follow  : the 
bottom  of  a large  18  or  20  gallon  kettle  is  covered  with 
lye,  of  about  one  half  the  strength  w hich  is  commonly 

used  ' 
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used  by  them  for  making  soap  ; over  the  lye  sticks  arc 
placed,  upon  which  the  hands  of  the  hemp,  from  the 
brake  or  swingle,  are  placed  in  layers  crosswise  of  each 
other,  till  the  vessel  is  completely  filled  : it  is  then  co- 
vered closely  down,  and  placed  over  a slow  fire  to  sim- 
mer for  four  or  five  hours,  by  which  time  the  steam 
will  have  penetrated  the  middle  of  every  hand  ; when 
they  are  taken  out,  wrung  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
spread  upon  a floor  or  loft  till  quite  dry,  when  it  is  re- 
packed into  some  close  dry  place  for  use.  Exposure 
to  the  wind  and  air,  particularly  in  the  warm  and  hu- 
mid climate  of  the  Ohio,  is  found  to  weaken  and  rot 
the  fibre  of  both  hemp  and  flax.  Previous  to  the  hat- 
clieling  of  the  hemp,  it  should  be  twisted  as  hard  as 
possible  into  hands,  and  well  beetled  on  a smooth  stone, 
with  a smooth  round  hard  beetle,  turning  it  round 
from  side  to  side,  until  the  whole  is  very  well  bruised, 
which  prepares  the  next  operation  of  hatchcling,  when 
two  different  qualities  of  tow  are  produced,  and  the 
hemp  itself  makes  excellent  linen. 

The  coarser  kind  of  tow  is  spun  into  a corresponding 
yarn,  and  wove  into  sack  and  bagging  stuff.  The 
second  quality  is  spun  into  a bettor  sort  of  yarn,  and 
when  mixed  with  the  woollen  yarn  produced  and  spun 
in  the  country,  makes  a vary  good  linsey  woolsey  for 
clothing  the  negroes,  and  the  pure  hemp  wc1>  of  this 
quality  for  their  shirting.  Such  other  parts  of  the  hemp 
as  may  not  be  manufactured  into  grey  linens  for  home 
use,  shirting,  sheeiing,  &c.  and  which  in  Kcntuckey 
are  of  a most/  excellent  strength  and  quality,  or  may 
not;  be  converted  into  cordage,  of  which,  at  Lexington 
in  Kentuckey,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  western 
country,  considerable  factories  have  lately  been  esta- 
blished, as  well  as  for  manufacturing  duck  or  sail- 
cloth, 
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cloth,  is  sent  down  in  bulk  in  the  large  flat-bottomed 
boats,  with  flour  and  the  other  produce  of  the  country, 
to  New  Orleans. 

Hemp-mills  are  becoming  very  common  in  Ken- 
tuckey  and  through  tlie  Ohio  country : they  arc  com- 
monly worked  with  two  or  more  horses.  They  are  a 
good  deal  on  the  principle  of  the  common  oil-mill  used, 
for  grinding  rape  or  coleseed,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  filloc  or  extremity  of  the  vcrticle  or  grinding 
wheel,  is  notched  or  grooved  in  such  a manner  as  to  cor- 
respond with  certain  indentures  made  in  tire  floor  upon 
which  the  wheel  traverses.  Here  the  hemp  is  laid 
lengthwise,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  this  milling 
facilitates  the  subsequent  operations  of  preparing  it 
in  bulk  for  the  market  at  New  Orleans. 

The  whole  of  these  great  national  improvements,  foe 
reasons  which  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
should  be  consigned  to  the  care  and  direction  of  the 
Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  nobility  and 
gentry,  active  members  of  this  Honourable  Institution, 
distributed  through  these  united  kingdoms,  have  already 
distinguished  themselves  for  their  knowledge  in  the 
pursuit  of  rural  improvements ; and  it  is  to  such  per- 
sons, already  possessing  a great  and  important  stake  in 
the  empire,  and  steadily  attached  to  the  constitution 
and  present  order  of  things,  that  a trust  of  such  concern 
can  with  propriety  be  delegated.  They  should  be 
empowered  to  employ  proper  persons  for  carrying  all 
their  well  digested  views  into  execution,  and  who 
should  regularly  transmit  their  proceedings,  forming 
the  ground-work  of  an  annual  report  by  the  Honour- 
able Board,  to  His  Majesty,  and  consequently  to  the 
Parliament  of  these  kingdoms. 

As  it  will  probably  be  expected  that  the  Surveyor 

should 
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should  say  a few  words  on  the  motives  by  which  he 
has  been  influenced  in  proceeding  so  far  in  the  discus- 
sion, he  conceives  that  the  necessity  for  appropriating 
the  first  class  of  the  wastes  and  forests  in  the  manner 
above  stated,  is  so  self  evident  a case,  that  nothing  can 
be  required  to  enforce  the  belief  of  its  propriety,  its 
sole  object  being  decidedly  .directed  to  the  public 
good . 

The  appropriation  of  the  forests,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  here  suggested,  would  not  only  tend  to  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  national  population,  but  at  the 
same  time  be  the  means  of  producing  a number  of  ad- 
ditional useful  hands  for  agricultural  employment,  by 
gradually  cutting  up  and  annihilating  that  nest  and 
conservatory  of  sloth,  idleness  and  misery,  which  is  uni- 
formly to  be  witnessed  in  the  vicinity  of  all  commons, 
waste  lands,  and  forests,  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Was  the  condition  of  these  people  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree ameliorated  by  the  little  property  in  a horse  or 
cow  which  they  may  eventually  become  the  owners  of, 
far,  very  far  indeed,  would  it  be  from  the  intention  of 
the  Surveyor  to  recommend  any  measure,  that  in  its  con- 
sequence might  tend  to  abridge  them  of  such  prospec- 
tive advantages ; but  in  viewing  their  habitations,  the 
appearance  of  themselves  and  families,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  morals,  in  comparison  with  what  is  daily  to 
be  witnessed  in  the  family  and  appearance  of  the  steady 
day-labourer  in  other  parts  of  the  country  (that  afford 
none  of  the  advantages  ascribed  to  the  situation  of  the 
forester,  or  the  equally  wretched  inhabitant  of  an  ex- 
tensive common),  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  Sur- 
veyor in  an  earnest  wish,  that  old  as  he  now  is,  he  yet 
may  live  to  see  the  day  when  every  species  of  inter- 
commonable  and  forest  rights  may  either  be  extin- 
guished. 
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guished,  or  in  a progressive  state  of  forwardness  to  be 
abolished  and  utterly  done  away. 

The  incalculable  mischief  at  present  done  by  the 
trespass  of  the  deer  in  the  cultivated  enclosures  binding 
upon  and  near  the  forests,  is  an  evil  that  ought  not 
to  be  sanctioned  by  any  authority  whatsoever. 

Wool. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
in  the  whole  catalogue  of  rural  economics,  and  is  there* 
fore  entitled  to  every  consideration  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  Surveyor  will  enable  him  to  bestow 
upon  it. 

The  improvement  first  made  by  the  justly  cele* 
brated  Bakewell,  in  the  form  and  carcass  of  sheep, 
shows,  that  however  specific  varieties  may  possess 
their  excellencies,  by  the  blending  and  mixing  with 
just  discernment  the  difierent  families  together,  a new 
variety  may  be  obtained,  and  which  in  appropriate 
situations  are  still  to  be  desired  as  the  most  valuable  of 
their  species.  These  sheep,  however,  must  be  fed  upon 
a carpet,  have  a sound  layer,  and  never  be  subjeoted 
to  hardships  in  the  fold,  or  in  searching  wide  for  their 
food  : these  advantages  secured,  no  animal  whatever 
of  the  kind  will  in  a given  space  of  time,  and  on  a 
given  quantity  of  food,  lay  on  so  much  meat  as  the 
New  Leicester. 

As  improvements  have  been  thus  made  by  com- 
bining with  each  other  the  physical  distinctions  of 
form  and  carcass,  attempts  arc  now  making,  and 
which  originated  in  the  beneficent  views  of  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign,  for  improving  the  fleece  of  thw 
animal. 

That  all  the  variety  of  family  which  we  perceive  in 
sheep  inhabiting  the  different  parts- of  this  globe,  are 
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originally  to  be  referred  to  the  effects  of  physical 
causes;  and  that  such  distinctions  in  the  form  and 
clothing  of  these  animals  have  been  produced  by  cli- 
mate, and  the  unvaried  habits  of  the  animal  for  an  in- 
numerable lapse  of  years,  there  can  be  no  question. 
As  such,  these  differences  may  as  fairly  be  said  to  have 
entered  into  the  constitution  of  the  animal,  as  had  it 
been  so  created  and  ordained  on  the  first  unfolding  of 
animated  nature : still  the  variety  has  been  produced 
by  natural  subsequent  causes,  operating  without  inter- 
mission on  the  origtnal  constitution  and  structure  of  the 
animal ; and  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging  from 
analogy,  it  may  with  proper  management  be  expected 
to  be  continued  for  a considerable  length  of  years. 

The  offspring  of  negro  parents  in  America,  a race  of 
men  by  no  means  indigenous  to  that  country,  are 
. equally  black,  with  the  same  exterior  character  which 
their  ancestors  possessed  some  generations  ago.  Cross 
the  negro  with  the  white  blood,  and  a new  variety  is 
, produced,  and  which  gradually  again  terminates,  as 
the  negro  or  European  blood  in  the  parent  character 
may  preponderate,  and  impress  the  offspring. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  every  region  upon  earth,  un- 
disturbed by  man,  produces  its  specific  plants  and  ani- 
mals, together  with  their  ordinary  qualities  and  nncon- 
trouled  propensities : the  native  wanderings  of  the  Spa- 
nish and  eastern  flocks,  most  probably  first  suggested 
to  the  early  shepherds,  or  those  patriarchs  who  first  dis- 
covered an  interest  in  protecting,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure domesticating  these  animals,  that  their  own  unre- 
strained instincts  were  the  best  rule  for  their  well  doing. 

A superabundance  of  food  at  one  time,  and  a scarcity 
of  it  at  another,  were  what  the  native  instincts  of  these* 
animals  taught  them  to  avoid,  and  thus  the  same  eco- 
nomy 
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nomy  may  be  brought  home  to  our  observation  every 
day  ; for  in  proportion  as  this  obtains,  the  constitution 
of  the  sheep  is  afFected,  and  a material  injury  accrues 
in  the  growth  of  its  wool.  Sudden  transitions  also  from 
heat  to  cold,  alternately,  promote  and  Obstruct  perspi- 
ration, and  materially  retards  the  regular  growth  of  the 
wool ; for  on  examining  the  fleece  of  a sheep  that  has 
been  exposed  to  the  change  of  a close  enclosure  at  one 
period,  and  turned  out  upon  an  open  down  or  heath  at 
another  period  of  the  same  season,  or  to  changes  from 
high  keeping  at  one  time  of  the  year,  and  to  great  ab- 
stinence and  hunger  at  the  other,  these  circumstances 
will  all  alternately  appear  in  the  growth  of  the  wool, 
which  will  be  found  formed  of  irregular  shoots,  and 
equally  destitute  of  uniform  fineness  and  strength.  Jt 
is  therefore  from  a regular  temperature  of  climate,  and 
an  evenness  to  be  preserved  in  the  flesh  or  condition  of 
the  animal,  that  the  staple  or  pile  of  wool  in  the  fleece 
of  a sheep  can  be  brought  to  the  highest  perfection. 
Hence,  to  an  equal  and  regular  supply  of  food,  and  to 
a uniformity  in  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  which 
the  regular  changes  of  situation  affords  to  the  flocks  of 
Spain  throughout  the  year,  that  the  great  superiority 
of  the  Spanish  over  other  European  wool  is  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed. 

To  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  excessive  heat,  as  well 
as  the  exuberance  of  herbage  of  the  vallics  during  the 
summer  season,  these  flocks  are  always  found  to  do-  , 
pasture  at  that  season  over  the  highest  parts  of  the 
country : on  the  approach  of  winter  they  descend  to- 
wards the  vallies,  but  in  both  seasons  are  found  to  work 
equally  hard  for  a bellyful.  The  same  indeed  may  be 
•aid  of  the  sheep  and  wool  of  Arabia  and  Tartary,  the 
flocks  of  which  countries  follow  the  sun,  and  go  round 
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in  the  same  temperature  of  climate  in  pursuit  of  tlic 
same  food,  and  always  subject  to  the  same  toil  in  pro- 
-euring  it  upon  a similar  pasturage. 

The  sheep  also  of  Cochin  China  and  Thibet,  annn- 
ally  perform  through  vast  regions  their  accustomed 
round,  thus  keeping  through  the  year  in  the  same  me- 
dium as  to  heat,  and  arc  thus  preserved  in  the  same 
evenness  of  condition.  Their  wool,  particularly  that  of 
the  sheep  of  Thibet,  has  at  length  improved  to  nearly 
an  equal  degree  of  fineness  with  the  fur  of  the  beaver, 
or  the  single  threads  produced  by  the  silk  worms,  and 
(as  before  observed)  which  are  afterwards  wound  toge- 
ther for  making  the  finest  raw  silk.  This  wool,  for 
time  immemorial,  has  been  much  in  demand  at  Cassi- 
mere,  where  it  is  manufacturer!  into  the  celebrated 
India  shawls,  and  other  woollen  goods  of  extraordinary 
fineness  and  value,  and  which  are  held  in  such  high  es- 
timation through  Japan  and  the  Chinese  empire,  as  to 
render  them  in  a manner  unknown  in  Europe. 

This  short  sketch  of  the  nature  of  wool,  how  its 
growth  may  be  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  animal, 
and  the  changes  in  the  surrounding  medium  in  which 
it  may  lie  kept,  being  duly  considered  ; it  would  follow 
in  the  first  place,  that  by  paying  due  attention  to  the- 
native  habits  of  the  Spanish  sheep,  the  genuine  Merina 
wool  may  be  cultivated  and  preserved  in  all  its  excel- 
lencies in  this  country,  to  an  almost  endless  period  of 
time.  13 at  the  frame  of  the  animal  is  objected  to,  and 
must  be  improved  by  crossing  it  with  a variety  which 
is  most  likely  to  cure  those  defects,  and  which  approxi- 
mates nearest  to  the  character  of  the  Merina  : this 
may  be  done,  and  a new  variety  produced,  with  the 
Hyland,  the  South  Down,  or  any  other  of  the  native 
sheep  of  this  .country ; but  on  the  .principle  above 
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stated  ns  applicable  to  tlie  human  species,  the  same 
consequences  will  ever  accompany  a predominance  of 
the  English  or  Spanish  blood  in  the  future  interunion 
and  propagation  of  these  animals. 

The  Merina  is  a sheep,  which  from  the  closeness  of 
its  fleece  seems  capable  of  enduring  very  considerable 
hardships,  as  to  the  driving  rains  and  the  wet  layer,  to 
which  it  is  feared  it  may  be  but  too  frequently  exposed,  „ 
through  the  neglect  of  proper  draining  in  many  parts 
of  this  country.  Its  form  fits  it  for  activity  and  for 
ranging  to  a considerable  distance  in  quest  of  food,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  impediment  against  its  bearing  the 
hardships  of  the  fold  equally  well  lyith  the  Norfolk, 
South  Down,  Wiltshire,  or  any  of  the  most  hardy 
breeds  in  this  kingdom.  Give  it,  however,  but  fair 
play,  and  the  goodness  of  its  constitution  and  excel- 
lence of  its  fleece  will  be  preserved,  and  prove  a most 
valuable  and  permanent  acquisition  to  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  this  country. 

A fine  tract  or  water-meadow  might  be  made  above 
and  round  the  pond  at  Ahesford,  were  t lie  head  of  the 
mill-dam  lowered  about  eighteen  inches,  and  which, 
by  bringing  up  a level  to  the  mill-tail  below,  additional 
fall  might  be  obtained,  and  no  possible  injury  sus- 
tained to  the  mill-seats  bet  ween  thence  and  Winchester. 
Many  of  the  water-meadows  in  this  neighbourhood 
rent  as  high  as  five  guineas  per  acre,  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  small  matter  which  is  thus  thrown  out  for  con- 
sideration, but  which  naturally  leads  to  a farther  en- 
quiry on  this  subject,  and  the  relative  value  of  water- 
mills, with  appropriating  such  water  to  the  purpose  of 
irrigation. 

Before  the  value  of  this  improvement  was  known,  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a regular  and  uniform 
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power  of  working  mill  machinery  by  water,  should 
be  preferred  to  the  more  irregular  and  hazardous  one 
produced  by  wind.  In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
however,  no  water-mills  are  to  be  seen  for  a great  ex- 
tent around,  and  such  too  are  often  thickly  inhabited, 
and  chiefly  corn  countries;  yet  no  complaints  are  heard 
of  in  the  want  of  convenient  opportunities  for  grist 
grinding,  or  manufacturing  of  flour  upon  a larger  scale. 
Should  wind,  however,  be  finally  rejected  as  a suitable 
power  for  merchant  flour  mills,  the  improvements 
which  of  late  years  have  taken  place  in  steam-engines, 
would  readily  supply  all  that  may  be  wanted  as  a sub- 
stitute ; and  which  in  all  situations,  but  in  the  mari- 
time counties,  and  through  which  navigable  canals 
proceed,  may  be  supplied  with  fuel  at  a very  reason- 
able expense,  say  from  lOd.  to  2s.  per  cwt.;  rating, 
however,  this  article,  on  a general  average,  at  18c/.  per 
cwt.,  and  seeing  that  such  a quantity  of  coal  would  be 
equal  to  the  working  of  a seven-horse  power  four  hours, 
it  is  certainly  not  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of 
ground  occupied  as  mill-races,  the  injury  produced  in 
the  surrounding  country  by  standing  heads  of  water, 
and  above  all,  the  extensive  appropriation  of  such 
water  to  the  purpose  of  grinding  corn,  rather  than  that 
of  irrigating,  and  rendering  so  much  more  valuable 
and  productive  to  individuals  and  the  community  at 
large,  the  low  grounds,  to  which  at  this  time  such 
races  and  mill-ponds  are  so  great  a nuisance. 

C avals — Are  perhaps  more  ornamental  to  a country 
through  which  they  pass  than  arc  iron-rail  roads. 
These  latter,  however,  afford  pll  the  facility  of  receiv- 
ing foreign  supplies,  and  for  transporting  the  produce 
of  the  country  to  market  as  the  former;  they  are  con- 
structed 
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struclcd  in  one-tenth  part  of  the  time  required  for 
opening  a canal ; and  can  at  no  time  be  rendered  use- 
less through  the  want  of  a medium  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose with,  and  which  a dry  spell  of  weather  often  pro- 
duces in  the  inland  navigation.  These  roads  do  no  in- 
jury to  the  estates  through  which  they  pass,  by  leakage, 
or  to  those  at  a greater  distance,  by  holding  up  the 
water  to  a source,  which,  however  difficult  to  trace, 
has  frequently  been  known  to  produce  mischief,  and 
such  as  were  never  known  until  certain  levels  of  canals 
were  formed  above  the  conducting  strata  of  the  coun- 
try. The  diversion  of  such  waters  from  the  use  of  irri- 
gation, forms  another  objection  to  cnnals,  and  that  of 
no  small  consequence  in  comparison  with  their  more 
valuable  substitute. 

Whenever  the  lay  of  a country  may  be  such  as  not 
to  admit  of  a general  inclination  of  plane  for  some  dis- 
tance, without  diverging  too  far  into  a country  not 
likely  to  be  much  benefited  by  an  improvement  of  that 
nature,  or  supply  business  towards  the  support  of  such 
road,  such  lines  and  distances  as  on  examination  may 
prove  the  most  eligible  for  the  course  of  the  road 
through  a hilly  or  broken  country,  mny  readily  be 
continued  by  the  assistance  of  double  inclined  planes, 
and  thus  on  the  principle  of  canal  locks,  different  sec- 
tions of  the  road  may  be  made  practicable  with  a com- 
parative small  expense  in  the  outset,  upon  establishing 
$o  great  a convenience, 

Nea  Turnpike  Jtoad.-r—A  considerable  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  the  country 
through  which  it  would  pass,  was  a turnpike-road  car- 
ried through  the  valley  of  Bramdcan,  from  Petersfield 
to  Winchester.  This  distance  does  not  exceed  twenty 
k k 4 miles, 
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miles,  hut  the  inconvenience  the  country  generally 
labours  under  from  the  want  of  a good  road  through 
this  quarter,  particularly  at  the  times  of  Wey-hill  and 
Magdalen-hill  fair,  is  such  as  to  demand  an  early  at- 
tention to  this  circumstance,  the  accomplishing  of 
which  would  be  in  nowise  difficult,  as  very  good  mate- 
rials are  to  be  found  along  the  whole  line  of  the  pro- 
posed road,  and  which  in  many  places  would  require 
but  little  labour  to  make  itself. 

Wheel  Carriages. — One  thing  seems  indispensably 
required  for  the  public  accommodation,  but  this  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  legislative  authority  ; it  is  that 
of  fixing  upon  one  standard  width  for  the  track  of  all 
waggons,  carts,  and  pleasurable  carriages ; and  to  or- 
dain, that  all  wheel  carriages,  wheresoever  made  in 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  whether  designed  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  after  a certain  time  should  be  made 
and  constructed  agreeably  thereto.  The  Surveyor 
knows  nothing  that  would  more  essentially  contribute 
to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  travelling,  as  well  as  to 
the  preservation  of  cross  and  parish  roads  in  general, 
than  a regulation  of  this  nature,  strictly  and  rigorously 
enforced  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  width  of  the 
track  the  Surveyor  would  presume  to  suggest  for  all 
wheel  carriages  whatsoever,  is  five  feet  eight  inches 
from  the  centre  of  the  strike  or  felloe  of  one  wheel  to 
that  of  the  other.  The  wheels  of  pleasurable  carriages 
moving  at  that  width,  would  render  such  machines  in- 
finitely more  safe  and  commodious  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, and  at  the  same  time  very  ample  room  would  be 
afforded  between  the  wheels  for  the  body  of  a cart,  tum- 
bril, or  waggon. 

The 
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The  Poor. — It  was  observed  in  the  Survey  of  Devon, 
that  advantages  arose  to  the  peasantry  of  the  country, 
from  the  indulgence  which  many  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen extended  to  them  by  encouragement  to  settle 
upon  the  borders  of  the  wastes.  This  however  must 
not  be  admitted  without  some  qualification  ; labourers 
detached  from  villages,  certainly  spend  their  time  not 
actually  engaged  in  their  employer’s  service,  much 
better  to  themselves,  their  families,  and  the  public  at 
large,  than  when  such  arc  grouped  together  in  gossips 
in  the  country  villages.  On  the  side's  of  the  wastes 
and  commons  they  become  in  a manner  independent  of 
the  formers  and  many  of  the  country  gentlemen ; and 
it  is  not  without  much  difficulty  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  ordinary  labour  of  the  country  is 
performed.  Cotta'ges  however  still  detached  from  vil- 
lages, but  appurtenant  to  farms,  is  the  plan  of  all 
others,  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  and  in 
what  will  follow,  exemplified  by  the  management  of 
the  poor,  and  in  the  case  of  cottages  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

The  hovels  on  the  sides  of  wastes  and  commons, 
are  usually  built  with  mud;  the  roof  and  other  mate- 
rials are  as  commonly  purloined  from  the  adjacent 
woods,  or  anj'  other  place  that  will  most  conveniently 
supply  it.  The  establishment  is  thus  began  by  plun- 
der, afid  continued  without  controul  the  seat  of  an 
idle,  useless,  and  disorderly  set  of  people.  To  con- 
trast, in  some  measure,  abuses  of  such  a nature,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  state  the  following  observations  made 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  General  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  which  having 
been  so  fully  confirmed  by  the  Surveyor  in  his  progress 
through  that  island,  it  would  be  unjust  to  exhibit 
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them  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  language  of  the 
reverend  and  worthy  Author  himself. 

“ A few  years  back,  great  abuses  having  been  ex- 
pcrienced  in  the  management  of  the  poor  in  the  diffe- 
rent parishes  in  the  island , the  gentlemen  determined 
to  adopt  some  mode  of  remedying  the  evil ; and  ac- 
cordingly in  1770,  a general  meeting  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  was  held,  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  should  be  procured,  to  consolidate 
the  poor-rates  of  the  several  parishes,  and  to  erect  a 
bouse  of  industry  for  the  general  reception  of  tins 
paupers. 

“ The  proposal  being  agreed  to,  a bill  was  accord- 
ingly obtained,  and  a large  building  erected  on  part  of 
the  forest  of  Parkhurst,  eighty  acres  of  which  were 
granted  by  Parliament  for  this  purpose. 

“ The  plan  of  this  extensive  edifice  isextremcly  good, 
having  every  convenience  that  can  tend  to  render  its 
inhabitants  healthy,  useful,  and  industrious.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  seven  hundred  people,  though  , 
there  are  seldom  upwards  of  five  hundred  resident 
paupers,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  constantly  employed 
in  manufacturing  sacks  for  corn,  flour,  and  biscuit,  and 
kerseys,  stockings,  &c.  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  house.  The  profits  of  these  operations  are  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  the  establishment,  the  payment 
ol  (lie  interest  due  on  the  money  borrowed  for  carrying 
it  into  execution,  and  the  gradual  discharge  of  the 
principal. 

“ The  Act  of  Parliament  indeed  provided,  that  for  the 
first  20  years  after  the  completion  of  the  plan,  half  the 
profits  arising  from  the  labours  of  the  poor,  should  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  poor’s-rates,  and  half 
to  the  payment  of  the  sum  borrowed.  It  being  how- 
ever 
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ever  found,  that  the  reduction  Ibus  made  in  the  former 
was  but  inconsiderable,  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
apply  the  whole  to  the  latter  purpose,  which  has  been 
the  case  for  some  few  years  last  past.  This  measure!, 
notwithstanding,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  given  dis- 
gust to  several  who  are  not  disposed  to  endure  a present 
trifling  inconvenience  for  an  eventual  permanent  good, 
and  they  talk  loudly  of  compelling,  by  a suit  in  Chan- 
cery, an  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.’' 

Wherever  any  thing  of  this  nature  has  been  taken  up  ' 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  it  has  seldom  failed  of 
success  ; not  only  as  to  a reduction  of  the  poor’s-rate, 
but  has  also  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor  them- 
selves. Many  instances  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this,  but  the  hundred  house  for  Cosford,  in  Suffolk,  is 
a sufficient  example.  If  such,  however,  were  generally 
established,  and  proper  attention  paid  to  them  by 
the  most  active  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
, i rict,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  great  advantages  would 
result  to  the  community  from  such  institutions*. 

<£  The  rates  throughout  the  island  were  not  equal- 
ized at  the  time  of  their  consolidation ; but  that  each 
parish  might  pay  its  fair  proportion  to  the  new  establish- 
ment, an  account  was  taken  of  the  amount  of  their 
poor-rates  respectively  for  the  seven  years  preceding; 
and  an  average  being  struck,  this  was  dclcrmined  to 
be  the  rates  of  their  future  payments,  till  reductions 
should  be  made  from  the  profits  of  the  house.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  find  the  rates  vary  considerably  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  island.  Thus,  for  instance,  Brading 
pays  3*.  3d.  in  the  pound  upon  two-thirds  of  the  rent ; 
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AY  hit  well  2s.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack-rent?  and 
Freshwater  not  more  than  I5d. 

“ Every  praise  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  island, 
for  their  attention  to  the  regulation  of  this  great  esta- 
blishment, which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  exemplifies 
the  possibility,  points  out  the  mode  of  rendering  the 
most  unhappy  and  useless  part  of  the  community  ser- 
viceable to  their  country,  and  comfortable  in  them- 
selves. 

“ It  is  a source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  feeling 
and  reflecting  mind,  to  observe  a general  appearance 
of  content  and  decency  among  the  labouring  poor  of 
the  island,  a description  of  people  wbo  in  other  parts 
are  too  often  overwhelmed  with  want  and  wretched- 
ness. N 

u This  their  comfortable  state,  they  chiefly  owe  to 
the  occasional  kindness  of  the  farmers,  who  bear  the 
character  of  humane  and  generous  masters,  and  their 
living  in  a great  measure  upon  potatoes,  a wholesome 
and  nourishing  food,  and  plentiful  with  (hero,  as 
every  labourer’s  family  has  n plantation  annexed  to 
his  dwelling,  stocked  with  this  useful  root.  Indeed, 
without  these  assistances,  they  would  be  scarcely  able 
to  exist,  as  t he  rate  of  wages  is  but  low  in  the  island, 
provision  dear,  and  the  rent  of  cottages  rather  extra- 
vagant, being  from  40.?.  to  5 5s.  per  acre.  They  are 
indeed  neat  little  dwellings,  built  with  stone,  each 
having  a garden  for  the  accommodation  of  the  tenants.” 

To  every  word  of  this  statement  so  fur,  docs  the 
Surveyor  most  cordially  subscribe ; but  where  the 
worthy  Divine,  in  the  sequel,  speaks  of  illuminating 
the  peasant  mind,  by  teaching  the  husbandmen  to 
read  and  write,  that  they  may  be  rendered  more  con- 
tented in  their  situations,  make  better  neighbours,  and 
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prove  more  valuable  members  to  the  community  at 
large  ; these  are  opinions  in  which,  from  the  considera- 
tions already  stated  by  the  Surveyor  on  this  head  in  th* 
Devonshire  Report,  he  must,  however  reluctantly,  most 
decidedly  disagree. 

The  governor  of  the  house  of  industry  at  Newport  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  (he  poor, 
amounts  to  about  4s.  per  head  weekly.  The  contract 
price  of  the  supplies  for  this  establishment,  with  a 
particular  detail  of  its  whole  economy,  has  been  pro- 
mised by  the  governor  to  be  sent  to  the  Surveyor,  but 
which  has  not  yet  come  to  hand. 

Having  adverted  as  fully  as  the  nature  of  this 
Report  w ill  admit  of,  to  most  of  the  leading  objects 
which  formed  the  purpose  of  the  Survey,  it  now  re- 
mains necessary  to  collect  the  whole  under  the  follow- 
ing heads. 

The  first  will  comprehend  all  those  obstacles  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country,  which  the  efforts 
of  the  individual,  the  co-operation  of  neighbours,  or 
the  union  and  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
may  entirely  remove,  or  in  a great  measure  remedy. 
They  are  divided,  as  they  have  occurred  as  appli- 
cable to  this  county,  into  separate  propositions,  as 
follow : 

To  guard  against  the  exhaustion  of  dung-hills,  by 
preventing  the  rain  from  washing  out,  and  the  running 
to  waste  of  its  most  valuable  liquor,  whether  in  the 
yard  or  exposed  along  the  hedge-rows  ; to  bed,  in  such 
situations  as  will  admit  of  it,  the  farm-yards  with  sea- 
weed or  peat-mould,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  soak- 
ing up  the  surplus  moisture  of  such  yards,  but  that  the  • 
urine  and  drainage  of  all  such  places  proves  the  most 
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powerful  solvent  of  any  yet  discovered  for  operating" 
upon  such  substances,  and  reducing  them  to  a state 
of  mucilage  and  direct  manure. 

To  be  careful  in  the  application  of  manure,  and 
to  be  well  satisfied  in  the  propriety  of  ploughing  it 
tinder,  rather  than  to  use  it  as  a top-dressing. 

To  discontinue  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning 
the  light  downy  lands,  and  in  no  case  to  pursue  that 
practice  but  for  the  destruction  of  the  coarse  unprofita- 
ble rubbish  occupying  all  old  peaty  moors  and  com- 
mons. 

To  apply  sand,  or  any  siliceous  matter,  in  large 
quantities,  to  strong  tough  clay,  or  not  at  all. 

To  expose  chalk,  marl  clay  for  some  time  to  the 
joint  action  of  the  frost,  sun,  and  air,  rather  than  to 
attempt  an  immediate  union  of  them  with  the  soil,  by 
ploughing  them  under. 

To  swerve  from  the  customary  practice  of  perform- 
ing the  whole  day’s  work  at  plough  or  harrow  in  one 
journey  of  seven  and  an  half  oi;  eight  hours,  and  in  its 
place  to  divide  the  day  into  two  journies  of  four  and 
an  half  or  five  hours  each. 

To  form  a general  concert  among  the  occupiers  of 
the  country,  for  enforcing  the  due  attendance  of  the 
workmen  at  the  stated  legal  hours,  viz.  from  six  to  six 
in  the  summer,  and  from  light  to  dark  in  the  winter 
season,  allowing  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an 
hour  for  dinner  each  day. 

To  lose  no  opportunity  in  cultivating  green  food  for 
horses  and  cattle,  and  to  keep  the  former  in  the  yard 
or  stable  throughout  the  year. 

To  make  a liberal  use  of  the  scarifier,  nine-share, 
or  horse-hoes,  for  pulverizing  the  turnip  ground  for 
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barley  and  for  cleaning  (lie  fallows,  and  not  (o  ploush 
so  frequently,  but  occasionally  <o  plough  much  deeper 
than  what  is  generally  done. 

To  have  the  fallows  that  are  laid  up  for  spring  corn, 
ns  carefully  well  gripped  and  water-furrowed  as  if  a 
crop  of  wheat  was  in  the  ground. 

To  sow  particularly  early  with  winter  or  spring 
corn,  all  those  light  and  hollow  bottomed  lands  which 
from  a superabundance  of  straw  become  obnoxious  to 
the  blight  or  mildew,  and  generally  to  sow  both  while 
and  green  crops  much  earlier  than  what  is  at  present 
done  ; at  all  events,  whenever  possible,  to  have  the 
wheat  sowing  completed,  particularly  on  the  cold  clay 
loams,  before  the  end  of  October,  for  unless  a sufficient 
plant  is  established  in  the  ground  before  the  dead 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  forlorn 
indeed  will  be  the  prospect  of  a crop  of  wheat  from  such 
lands. 

To  be  careful  in  seeding  the  ground,  and  to  guard 
against  over  covering  as  well  as  not  sufficiently  secur- 
ing the  seed  of  white  straw  crops ; to  be  particularly 
mindful  that  the  seed  of  the  brown  straw  crops  are  go-- 
ncrally  put  to  a greater  depth  in  the  ground. 

To  relieve  the  wet  gravelly  sandy  loams  of  their  sur- 
plus water  by  hollow  or  open  drains,  and  to  cultivate 
them  occasionally  with  turnips,  according  to  the  Scotch 
two-furrow  or  ridge  practice.  To  leave  the  field  well 
water-furrowed,  and  with  the  aid  of  sledges  to  get  the 
crop  completely  from  oft'  the  ground  before  Christmas. 

In  the  operation  of  ploughing,  to  be  particularly 
careful  in  cutting  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  clean,  even, 
and  of  an  uniform  depth.  To  bury  every  weed , by 
•whelming  tfie  slice  or  furrow  completely  over,  and  to 
guard  as  much  as  possible  against  unnecessary  drought, 
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by  forming  and  exposing  a fresh  surface  too  frequently 
in  preparing  for  turnips. 

To  pursue  the  drill  husbandry  in  all  cases  where  cir- 
cumstances  will  admit,  in  preference  to  the  broad-cast, 
but  upon  all  occasions  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible 
from  sowing  wheat  after  the  middle  of  November. 

To  forbear  using  the  horse-hoe  amongst  corn,  unless 
the  intervals  arc  of  an  extraordinary  width,  to  hand- 
lioe  with  particular  caution  ; and  rather,  amongst  white 
straw  crops,  to  depend  upon  the  weed  hook  than  the 
hoe,  for  the  destruction  of  thistles. 

To  discontinue  the  practice  of  boarding  the  harvest 
men,  and  to  put  out  to  them  the  reaping,  binding,  and 
mowing  of  the  harvest. 

To  cut  wheat  with  some  sap  in  the  straw  rather  than 
suffer  it  to  be  full  ripe  before  it  is  reaped  : by  the  former 
practice  the  sample  will  lie  much  improved,  the  head 
corn  will  be  saved  from  shedding,  and  by  giving  it 
plenty  of  field  room,  it  will  leave  the  straw  as  freely, 
and  be  thrashed  with  as  much  ease,  as  if  it  were  dead 
ripe  before  it  was  shorn.  By  the  latter  practice  a great 
deal  of  prime  wheat  is  shelled  out  in  harvesting,  and 
the  sample  is  unquestionably  left  of  a very  inferior  qua- 
lity. 

To  avoid  thrashing  wheat  upon  a clay  or  brick  floor, 
wot  only  from  their  want  of  elasticity,  but  from  an  in- 
jurious damp  that  will  be  contracted  by  the  grain,  re- 
ducing its  weight  and  essential  value  from  two  and  a 
half  to  five  per  cent.  ; but  on  all  occasions  to  resort  to 
thrashing-mills  when  their  first  cost,  exclusive  of  rough 
timber,  does  not  exceed  forty  or  fifty  guineas. 

To  subject  cows  to  occasional  bleeding  upon  change 
of  food,  or  when  about  one-third  gone  with  calf ; and 
among  the  suckling  herds,  when  the  milk  get*  so  rich 
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as  to  produce  symptoms  of  scouring  or  of  surfeit  in  the 
calf,  to  thin  it  by  feeding  the  cow  with  grains,  and 
vice  versa , to  thicken  and  enrich  the  milk,  by  giving 
the  cow  a proportionate  quantity  of  malt  combs. 

To  weigh  with  equal  candour  and  judgment  the 
proven  excellencies  in  the  several  breeds  of  hogs,  sheep, 
cows,  and  horses,  as  on  due  consideration  appears  best 
adapted  to  the  soil,  the  herbage,  and  appropriation  of 
the  land,  and  to  stock  with  such  accordingly. 

To  relieve  the  wet  heavy  woodlands  of  their  surplus 
water,  and  to  keep  them  properly  fenced  and  secured 
against  the  access  of  cattle. 

After  hollow-draining  the  coarse  strong  pastures,  to 
open  them  to  the  meliorating  effects  of  tillage,  but  on 
no  account  to  take  more  than  two  or  three  white  straw 
crops  during  a period  of  five  or  six  years,  which  it 
may  be  advisable  to  them  to  lay  open  to  the  sweetening 
effects  of  the  plough,  when,  if  not  too  stubborn,  they 
should  be  again  laid  down  for  pasture  or  feeding  land. 

To  form  ponds  for  the  sheep  and  cattle,  as  well  as 
tanks  or  reservoirs  of  rain  water  for  supplying  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  chalk  districts,  and  thos6  parts  of  the 
country  which  in  dry  seasons  are  under  inconvenience 
through  the  want  of  springs,  or  a wholesome  supply  of 
water. 

To  resist  the  monopoly  of  farms,  or  the  consolidation 
of  them  beyond  a certain  extent,  say  300/.  per  annum 
heavy  land,  500/.  per  annum  light  land. 

To  encourage  the  establishment  of  box  clubs  through 
every  parish,  and  upon  every  occasion  to  stigmatize  as 
ignominious,  every  sturdy  labourer  who  shall  receive 
assistance  from  the  parish,’ when  he  might  have  been 
relieved  as  a member  of  so  laudable  an  institution. 

To  effect  the  purposes  contained  iu  the  following  pro- 
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positions,  would  certainly  contribute  very  much  to 
excite  a general  spirit  of  improvement  throughout  the 
eouotry,  and  prove  the  basis  of  its  more  perfect  and 
general  cultivation ; but  ns  this  depends  entirely  on  the 
will  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long 
they  may  continue  to  withhold  their  authority  and  con- 
sent. 

To  encourage  as  far  as  possible  by  legislative  regula- 
tions, the  laying  into  severalty,  and  enclosing  where 
necessary,  all  common-held,  common  meadows,  and 
Commons ; and  upon  all  occasions  by  a land  commuta- 
tion, to  discharge  all  such  lands  from  the-fartber  pay- 
ment of  tithes. 

To  subject  tiic  greater  part  of  all  the  wastes,  chases, 
and  forests,  at  present  appurtenant  tothe  Crown,  to  im- 
provement, by  throwing  them  open  to  the  skill,  capital, 
and  industry  of  the  nation. 

Tp  limit  the  power  which  tire  assessors  have  at  this 
time  to  tdluc  improvements  of  seven  years  standing,  by 
which  the  tenant  is  subjected  to  the  payment  of  not  only 
Jiis  own  tax  of  2 a.  in  the  pound,  but  also  of  ten  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  estate  he  is  thus  supposed  to 
have  created. 

To  put  the  occupiers  of  the  country,  generally,  upon 
a more  certain  footing  as  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 

To  subject  personal  as  Well  as  property  in  lands  and 
houses,  to  be  proportionally  assessed  to  the  parish 
rates. 

To  make  such  arrangements  in  the  management  of 
the  poor,  as  may  have ,a  tendency  to  check. the  further 
increase  In  the  poor’s-ratos.  The  house  of  industry  in 
the  isle  of  Wight,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
poor  throughout  that  Island,  shew  the  practicability  of 
such  a measure. 
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To  restrain  from  carrying  on  during  hay-time  and 
harvest,  all  such  public,  civil,  and  military  works,  as 
are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation. 

To  empower  th6  commissioners  of  sewers  to  lower  the 
mill-dams  and  the  staunches  of  head-water  kept  up  ftfr 
fish  ponds,  navigable  rivers  and  canals  ; and  further  to 
make  such  regulations  in  these  matters,  as  may  effectu- 
ally conserve  the  same  without  injury  to  the  lands 
through  which  such  streams  may  necessarily  pass. 

The  apparently  incurable  evils,  but  which  with  du« 
attention  may  be  much  mitigated  in  their  effects,  nnder 
which  the  further  agricultural  improvement  of  the 
country  labours,  are, 

The  want  of  a constant  supply  of  wholesome  water 
in  the  chalk  district,  in  parts  of  Portsca  and  Haling 
Island,  and  in  some  other  of  the  marsh  lands  embanked 
from  the  sea. 

The  absence  of  clay,  cbalk,  or  marl,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  greater  parts  of  the  light  gravelly  heaths  and 
commons,  as  well  as  such  other  anciently  enclosed 
lands,  and  also  the  want  of  clay,  chalk,  marl,  silecious 
or  argillaceous  gravel,  within  reach  of  the  tough, 
strong,  and  compact  clays : and  lastly, 

To  the  blights  and  mildews  may  be  added  the  insects 
that  prey  upon  the  roots,  tender  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
seeds  of  com  and  grasses,  as  well  np  evils  proceeding 
from  the  like  causes,  which  prove  60  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  oak  and  other  valuable  timber. 

The  Surveyor  closes  this  Report,  with  a wish  to  ex- 
press in  the  fullest  manner,  his  very  best  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  many  Gentlemen,  Farmer*,  and  Yeomanry, 
in  the  county,  with  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
conversing,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  who  not  only 
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in  the  most  handsome  and  liberal  manner,  afforded  and 
procured  for  him  all  the  assistance  and  information  in 
their  power,  but  man^  of  them  received  and  treated 
him  with  much  attention,  politeness,  and  hospitality. 
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BETTER  FROM  THE  REV.  MR.  RIVETT  TO  MR. 

CHARLES  VANCOUVER. 

Milford,  near  Lymington,  Feb.  g,  1808. 

sin, 

I Have,  as  you  desired,  looked  over  the  list  of 
Queries  contained  in  the  plan  for  Agricultural  Reports, 
and  do  not  t li ink  1 have  information  worth  your  notice 
on  any  subject,  but  the  conduct  of  my  own  small 
farm,  and  that  I will  endeavour  to  detail  to  you  as 
plainly  as  I can.  My  general  system  (from  which  I 
occasionally  deviate,  but  as  seldom  as  possible)  is  as 
follows : 

Before  Christmas  I plough  in  the  stubble  of  any 
arable  crop,  or  lay  ground,  deep  and  clean,  and  furrow 
and  water-furrow  the  fields  as  carefully  as  if  sown  with 
wheat,  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough,  I 
tear  the  laud  to  pieces  with  a very  heavy  scarifier  drawn 
by  six  horses,  working  deeper  than  the  plough ; the 
roller  and  fixed  harrow  follow  immediately,  and  the 
ground  soon  becomes  fine,  and  stirred  thoroughly  to 
a great  depth.  The  heavy  scarifier  we  usually  work 
longways,  crossways,  cornerways,  and  manage  about 
four  acres  a day.  We  then  mark  it  at  three  feet, 
open,  shallow  furrows,  with  the  double  mould-board 
plough  at  that  distance;  bring  on  about  thirty,  onc- 
horse  cart-loads  of  long  dung  to  each  acre;  spread  it 
in  the  furrows,  and  on  it  set  about  twelve  bushels  of 
potatoes  ; cover  them  as  lightly  as  we  can  with  a bout 
of  the  plough,  and  if  required,  run  a light  roller  over 
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tbe  ground.  We  now  let  it  alone  till  the  plants  are 
up,  and  then  scuffle  and  scarify,  to  kill  surface  weeds. 
In  about  a week  we  scarify  the  intervals  deep,  and  if 
the  ground  breaks  up  in  large  pieces,  roll  it  with  a 
fourteen  inch  wide  three-whccled  cart,  which  takes  throe 
furrows,  and  which  by  loading  or  unloading,  1 can 
make  as  heavy  or  light  as  I please,  and  earth  up  tbe 
plants  with  the  double  plough  a little,  lu  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  wc  again  scarify  the  inter- 
vals deep , and  earth  up  the  plants  well:  any  weeds 
near  them  are  taken  out  by  the  hoe  or  the  hand.— 
Rarely  any  thing  more  is  required,  but  if  weeds  da 
appear,  we  attack  them  by  bauds  or  implements 
till  totally  subdued,  By  these  various  operations  the 
ground  becomes  beautifully  clean,  and  the  soil,  'natu- 
rally strong  and  heavy,  as  finely  pulverized  as  a gar- 
den border.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the 
haulm  parts  readily  from  the  bulbs,  I have  it  pulled 
up  by  hand,  ami  laid  down  regularly  in  the  furrows — 
split  the  ridges  with  a strong  double  mould-board 
plough,  which  unearths  the  potatoes  very  well,  and 
forms  at  the  same  time  a new  ridge,  on  which  is  imme- 
diately drilled  two  rows  of  wheat,  nine  inches  apart. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  in  spring,  I have 
the  ridge  thoroughly  worked  with  the  fixed  harrow, 
and  the'  furrows  well  scarified,  and  if  lumpy,  rolled 
with  my  cart-roller,  and  then  thrown  up  to  the  ridges 
by  the  double  plough. — Between  this  time  and  harvest, 
if  any  weeds  appear,  { have  them  taken  out  by  the 
hand  or  the  hoe.  Over  a space  of  nearly  40  acres  treated 
in  this  manner  last  year,  the  crop  was  very  parlievi 
larly  clean , and  the  average  produce  between  seven  and 
eight  sacks  per  acre:  tithe  taken  in  kind.  Of  my  crop 
now  in  the  ground,  all  my  potatoc  land  is  sown  with 
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•wheat,  and  was  managed  as  above  described,  and  is  at 
this  time  looking  very  well.  Four  and  thirty  acres  of 
the  land  that  was  wheat  last  harvest  after  potatoes,  are 
again  in  wheat  without  manure,  looking  at  present 
very  well.  For  this  second  crop  of  wheat  the  ground 
has  been  treated  as  follows : (I  must  premise  that  the 
straw  is  reaped  almost  as  near  the  ground  as  if  cut  with 
the  scythe,  and  you  arc  to  recolleet  that  the  stubbles 
are  clear  of  weeds  and  trumpery).  I begin  with  sca- 
rifying the  furrows  at  least  six  inches  deep,  then  with 
our  common  plough  turn  the  little  stubble  that  is  on 
the  ridge  into  the  furrow,  which  now  becomes  ridge ; 
we  then  scarify  this  new  furrow  deep  and  thoroughly, 
and  if  lumpy,  roll  it.  Then  we  apply  a strong  double 
mould-board  plough,  set  wide,  which  lifts  this  loose 
and  new  mould  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  ; we  then  flatten 
the  ridge  with  a light  roller,  and  drill  the  wheat  upon 
it  at  nine  inches.  We  again  strike  the  furrows  with 
the  double  plough,  and  cut  out  our  water-trenches 
deep,  that  is,  at  least  three  inches  deeper  than  the  fur- 
rows. At  this  time  (second  week  in  February)  I cau 
only  say  the  corn  looks  strong  and  healthy,  and  you 
may  depend  on  a true  statement  of  it  till  and  at  har- 
vest. You  may  be  assured  1 shall  spare  no  labour  in 
keeping  this  crop  clean  and  well  pulverized,  and  if  any 
of  it  seems  to  flinch,  I shall  try  to  recover  it  by  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  bushels  of  soot  to  the  aero.  Should 
this  crop  answer,  I mean  to  continue  the  system  till  my 
average  crops  are  worse  than  those  of  my  broad-cast 
neighbouts,  and  perhaps  that  period  maybe  at  some 
distance,  for  it  seems  to  me  by  the  plan  I am  pursuing^ 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  stirred  to  a great  depth,  tho- 
roughly pulverized,  entirely  free  from  weeds,  and  has 
only  one-fourth  part  of  its  surface  occupied  by  the 
' crop. 
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crop.  The  soil  is  naturally  a strongisb,  deepish,  moist* 
ish  loam  ; the  understratum  sometimes  marl,  but  more 
generally  gravel.  In  4II  my  various  operations,  I use 
the  implements  made  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Red  Lion- 
square,  Loudon,  and  find  them  excellent  tools  in  the 
inode  ot  farming  I pursue. 

Being  within  an  easy  distance  of  a town,  I purchase 
all  the  good  straw  manure  I can  meet  with,  and  being 
near  a wharf,  and  not  far  from  Portsmouth,  have 
generally  a good  market  for  potatoes.  Should  they 
not  however  fetch  45s.  per  ton,  1 steam  a great  many 
for  pigs,  and  find  they  will  pay  rather  more  than  4s. 
a bag  (2801b.),  pork  selling  at  f2s.  a score. 

I always  tic  my  wheat  in  single  bands.  I have 
neither  waggon  or  tumbril  upon  my  farm,  and  do  my 
whole  work  with  single,  light,  one*hdrse  carts,  which 
I have  now  used  more  than  four  years,  and  am  con- 
vinced (and  so  are  my  men)  of  their  great  superiority 
in  every  sort  and  kind  of  farming  business. 

• Not  recollecting  any  thing  more  in  my  own,  at  all 
different  from  the  practice  of  others,  .1  will  not  further 
intrude,  than  to  subscribe  myself, 

Yours  obediently, 

Thomas  Rivett. 


N.  B.  1 have  these  last  five  years  sown  all  my  wheat 
without  liming,  pickling,  or  any  preparation  whatever, 
and  have  not  had  any  more  smut  than  roy  neigh- 
bours, who  universally  lime  and  brine  ; I am  of  course 
ycfy  ctuctul  of  obtaining  a plump  fine  seed. 
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